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THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 


BOOK 
IV. 


“ WELL, you ’Il have to guess my rea- 
son before I’ll tell you,” the girl said, 
with a free laugh, pushing her way into 
the narrow hall and leaning against the 
tattered wall-paper, which, representing 
blocks of marble with beveled edges, in 
streaks and speckles of black and gray, 
had not been renewed for years, and 
came back to her out of the past. As 
Miss Pynsent closed the door, seeing 
her visitor was so resolute, the light fil- 
tered in from the street, through the 
narrow, dusty glass above it, and then 
the very smell and sense of the place 
returned to Millicent ; a kind of musty 
dimness, with the vision of a small, 
steep staircase at the end, covered with 
a strip of oilcloth which she recognized, 
and made a little less dark by a win- 
dow in the bend (you could see it from 
the hall), from which you could almost 
bump your head against the house be- 
hind. Nothing was changed except 
Miss Pynsent, and of course the girl 
herself. She had noticed, outside, that 
the sign between the windows had not 
even been touched up; there was still 
the same preposterous announcement of 
“‘ fashionable bonnets ” — as if the poor 
little dressmaker had the slightest ac- 
quaintance with that style of head-dress, 


FIRST. 


of which Miss Henning’s own knowl- 
edge was now so complete. She could 
see Miss Pynsent was looking at her 
hat, which was a wonderful composition 
of flowers and ribbons; her eyes had 
traveled up and down Millicent’s whole 
person, but they rested in fascination 
upon that ornament. ‘The girl had for- 
gotten how small the dressmaker was ; 
she barely came up to her shoulder. 
She had lost her hair, and wore a cap, 
which Millicent noticed, in return, won- 
dering if that were a specimen of what 
she thought the fashion. Miss Pynsent 
stared up at her as if she had been six 
feet high; but she was used to that 
sort of surprised admiration, being per- 
fectly conscious that she was a magnifi-. 
cent young woman. 

“Won't you take me into your 
shop?” she asked. “I don’t want to 
order anything ; I only want to inquire 
after your ’ealth: and is n’t this rather 
an awkward place to talk? ”’ She made 
her way further in, without waiting for 
permission, seeing that her startled host- 
ess had not yet guessed. 

“The show-room is on the right 
hand,” said Miss Pynsent, with her pro- 
fessional manner, which was intended, 
evidently, to mark a difference. She 
spoke as if on the other side, where the 
horizon was bounded by the partition of 
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the next house, there were labyrinths of 
apartments. Passing in after her guest, 
she found the young lady already spread 
out upon the sofa, the everlasting sofa, 
in the right-hand corner as you faced the 
window, covered with a light, shrunken 
shroud of a strange yellow stuff, the 
tinge of which revealed years of wash- 
ing, and surmounted by a colored print 
of Rebekah at the Well, balancing, in 
the opposite quarter, with a portrait of 
the Empress of the French, taken from 
an illustrated newspaper, and framed and 
glazed in the manner of 1853. Milli- 
cent looked about her, asking herself 
what Miss Pynsent had to show, and 
acting perfectly the part of the most 
brilliant figure the place had ever con- 
tained. The old implements were there 
on the table: the pincushions and nee- 
dle-books ; the pink measuring-tape with 
which, as children, she and Hyacinth 
used to take each other’s height; and 
the same collection of fashion-plates 
(she could see in a minute), crumpled, 
sallow, and fly-blown. The little dress- 
maker bristled, as she used to do, with 
needles and pins (they were stuck all 
over the front of her dress), but there 
were no rustling fabrics tossed in heaps 
about the room — nothing but the skirt 
of a shabby dress (it might have been 
her own), which she was evidently re- 
pairing, and had flung upon the table 
when she came to the door. Miss Hen- 
ning speedily arrived at the conclusion 
that her hostess’s business had not in- 
creased, and felt a kind of good-hu- 
mored, luxurious scorn of a person who 
knew so little what was to be got out of 
London. It was Millicent’s belief that 
she herself was already perfectly ac- 
quainted with the resources of the me- 
tropolis. 

“Now tell me, how is Hyacinth? I 
should like so much to see him,” she 
remarked, extending a pair of large, pro- 
trusive feet, and supporting herself on 
the sofa by her hands. 


“Hyacinth ?” Miss Pynsent repeat- 
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ed, with majestic blankness, as if she 
had never heard of such a person. She 
felt that the girl was cruelly, scathingly, 
well dressed; she could n’t imagine who 
she was, nor with what design she could 
have presented herself. 

“ Perhaps you call him Mr. Robin- 
son, to-day — you always wanted him to 
hold himself so high. But to his face, 
at any rate, I’ll call him as I used to: 
you see if I don’t!” 

“ Bless my soul, you must be the lit- 
tle "Enning!” Miss Pynsent exclaimed, 
planted before her, and going now into 
every detail. 

“ Well, I’m glad you have made up 
your mind. I thought you’d know me 
directly. I had a call to make in this 
part, and it came into my ’ead to look 
you up. I don’t like to lose sight of old 
friends.” 

“JT never knew you— you ’ve im- 
proved so,” Miss Pynsent rejoined, with 
a candor justified by her age and her 
consciousness of respectability. 

“ Well, you have n’t changed; you 
were always calling me something hor- 
rid.” 

“JT dare say it does n’t matter to you 
now, does it?” said the dressmaker, 
seating herself, but quite unable to take 
up her work, absorbed as she was in the 
examination of her visitor. 

“Oh, I’m all right now,” Miss Hen- 
ning replied, with the air of one who 
had nothing to fear from human judg- 
ments. 

“You were a pretty child —I never 
said the contrary to that: but I had no 
idea you’d turn out like this. You’re 
too tall for a woman,” Miss Pynsent 
added, much divided between an old 
prejudice and a new appreciation. 

“ Well, I enjoy beautiful ’ealth,” said 
the young lady ; “every one thinks I ’m 
twenty.” She spoke with a certain art- 
less pride in her bigness and her bloom, 
and as if, to show her development, she 
would have taken off her jacket or let 


you feel her fore-arm. She was very 
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handsome, with a shining, bold, good- 
natured eye, a fine, free, facial oval, an 
abundance of brown hair, and a smile 
which showed the whiteness of her 
teeth. Her head was set upon a fair, 
strong neck, and her tall young figure 
was rich in feminine curves. Her gloves, 
covering her wrists insufficiently, showed 
the redness of those parts, in the inter- 
stices of the numerous silver bracelets 
that encircled them, and Miss Pynsent 
made the observation that her hands 
were not more delicate than her feet. 
She was not graceful, and even the lit- 
tle dressmaker, whose preference for 
distinguished forms never deserted her, 
indulged in the mental reflection that 
she was common, for all her magnifi- 


cence; but there was something about 
her indescribably fresh, successful, and 
She was, to her blunt, ex- 
panded finger-tips, a daughter of Lon- 
don, of the crowded streets and hustling 


satisfying. 


traffic of the great city ; she had drawn 
her health and strength from its dingy 
courts and foggy thoroughfares, and 
peopled its parks and squares and cres- 
ceuts with her ambitions; it had en- 
tered into her blood and her bone, the 
sound of her voice and the carriage of 
her head ; she understood it by instinct 
and loved it with passion; she repre- 
sented its immense vulgarities and cu- 
riosities, its brutality and its knowing- 
ness, its good-nature and its impudence, 
and might have figured, in an allegorical 
procession, as a kind of glorified towns- 
woman, 2 nymph of the wilderness of 
Middlesex, a flower of the accumulated 
parishes, the genius of urban civilization, 
the muse of cockneyism. The restrictions 
under which Miss Pynsent regarded her 
would have cost the dressmaker some 
fewer scruples if she had guessed the 
impression she made upon Millicent, 
and how the whole place seemed to that 
prosperous young lady to smell of pov- 
erty and failure. Her childish image 
of Miss Pynsent had represented her as 
delicate and dainty, with round loops of 
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hair fastened on her temples by combs, 
and associations of brilliancy arising 
from the constant manipulation of pre- 
cious stuffs — tissues, at least, which 
Millicent regarded with envy. But the 
little woman before her was bald and 
white and pinched; she looked shrunken 
and sickly and insufficiently nourished ; 
her small eyes were sharp and suspicious, 
and her hideous cap did not disguise her 
meagreness. Miss Henning thanked 
her stars, as she had often done before, 
that she had not been obliged to get her 
living by drudging over needlework 
year after year in that undiscoverable 
street, in a dismal little room where 
nothing had been changed for ages ; the 
absence of change had such an exasper- 
ating effect upon her vigorous young na- 
ture. She reflected with complacency 
upon her good fortune in being attached 
to a more exciting, a more dramatic, de- 
partment of the dressmaking business, 
and noticed that, though it was already 
November, there was no fire in the neat- 
ly-kept grate beneath the chimney-piece, 
on which a design, partly architectural, 
partly botanical, executed in the hair of 
Miss Pynsent’s parents, was flanked by 
a pair of vases, under glass, containing 
muslin flowers. 

If she thought Miss Pynsent’s eyes 
suspicious, it must be confessed that this 
lady felt very much upon her guard in 
the presence of so unexpected and un- 
desired a reminder of one of the least 
honorable episodes in the annals of Lo- 
max Place. Miss Pynsent esteemed peo- 
ple in proportion to their success in con- 
stituting a family circle — in cases, that 
is, when the materials were under their 
hand. This success, among the various 
members of the house of Henning, had 
been of the scantiest, and the domestic 
broils in the establishment adjacent to 
her own, whose vicissitudes she was able 
to follow, as she sat at her window at 
work, by simply inclining an ear to the 
thin partition behind her— these scenes, 
amid which the crash of crockery and the 
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imprecations of the wounded were fre- 
quently audible, had long been the scan- 
dal of a humble but harmonious neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Henning was supposed 
to occupy a place of confidence in a 
brush-factory, while his wife, at home, 
occupied herself with the washing and 
mending of a considerable brood, main- 
ly of sons. But economy and sobriety, 
and indeed a virtue more important still, 
had never presided at their councils. 
The freedom and frequency of Mrs. Hen- 
ning’s relations with a stove-polisher in 
the Euston Road were at least not a se- 
cret to a person who lived next door, and 
looked up from her work so often that 
it was a wonder it was always finished 
so quickly. The little Hennings, un- 
washed and unchidden, spent most of 
their time either in pushing each other 
into the gutter, or in running to the pub- 
lic house at the corner for a penny- 
worth of gin, and the borrowing propen- 
sities of their elders were a theme for 
exclamation. There was no object of 
personal or domestic use which Mrs. 
Henning had not at one time or another 
endeavored to elicit from the dressmak- 
er; beginning with a mattress, on an oc- 
casion when she was about to take to her 
bed for a considerable period, and end- 
ing with a flannel petticoat and a pewter 
teapot. Lomax Place had, eventually, 
from its overpeeping windows and door- 
ways, been present at the seizure, by a 
long-suffering landlord, of the chattels 
of this interesting family, and at the 
ejectment of the whole insolvent group, 


who departed in a straggling, jeering, 


unabashed, cynical manner, carrying 
with them but little of the sympathy of 
the street. Millicent, whose childish in- 
timacy with Hyacinth Robinson Miss 
Pynsent had always viewed with vague 
anxiety — she thought the girla “nasty 
little thing,” and was afraid she would 
teach the innocent orphan tricks — Mil- 
licent, with her luxuriant tresses, her 
precocious beauty, her staring, mocking 
manner on the doorstep, was at this 
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time twelve years of age. She vanished 
with her vanishing companions. Lomax 
Place saw them turn the corner, and re- 
turned to its occupations with a convic- 
tion that they would make shipwreck 
on the outer reefs. But neither spar nor 
splinter floated back to their former 
haunts, and they were engulfed alto- 
gether in the fathomless deeps of the 
town. Miss Pynsent drew a long breath ; 
it was her conviction that none of them 
would come to any good, and Millicent 
least of all. 

When, therefore, this young lady re- 
appeared, with all the signs of accom- 
plished survival, she could not fail to 
ask herself whether, under a specious 
seeming, the phenomenon did not sim- 
ply represent the triumph of vice. She 
was alarmed, but she would have given 
her silver thimble to know the girl’s 
history, and between her alarm and her 
curiosity she passed 
half hour. She felt 
mysterious creature 


an uncomfortable 
that the familiar, 
was playing with 
her; revenging herself for former ani- 
madversions, for having been snubbed 
and miscalled by a peering little spinster 
who now could make no figure beside 
her. If it were not the triumph of vice, 
it was at least the triumph of imperti- 
nence, as well as of youth, health, and 
a greater acquaintance with the art of 
dress than Miss Pynsent could boast, for 
all her ridiculous signboards. She per- 
ceived, or she believed she perceived, 
that Millicent wanted to scare her, to 
make her think she had come after 
Hyacinth ; that she wished to inveigle, 
to corrupt him. I should be sorry to 
impute to Miss Henning any motive 
more complicated than the desire to 
amuse herself, of a Saturday afternoon, 
by a ramble which her vigorous legs 
had no occasion to deprecate; but it 
must be confessed that when it occurred 
to her that Miss Pynsent regarded her 
as a ravening wolf and her early play- 
mate as an unspotted lamb, she laughed 
out, in her hostess’s anxious face, ir- 
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relevantly and good-humoredly, without 
deigning to explain. But what, indeed, 
had she come for, if she had not come 
after Hyacinth ? It was not for the love 
of the dressmaker’s pretty ways. She 
remembered the boy and some of their 
tender passages, aud in the wantonness 
of her full-blown freedom — her attach- 
ment, also, to any tolerable pretext for 
wandering through the streets of Lon- 
don and gazing into shop-windows — 
she had said to herself that she would 
dedicate an afternoon to the pleasures 
of memory, would revisit the scenes of 
her childhood. She considered that her 
childhood had ended with the depar- 
ture of her family from Lomax Place. 
If the tenants of that obscure locality 
never learned what their banished fel- 
lows went through, Millicent retained a 
deep impression of those horrible inter- 
mediate years. The family, as a family, 
had gone down-hill, to the very bottom; 
and in her humbler momeuts Millicent 
sometimes wondered what lucky star had 
checked her own descent, and indeed en- 
abled her to mount the slope again. In 
her humbler moments, I say, for as a 
general thing she was provided with an 
explanation of any good fortune that 
might befall her. What was more nat- 
ural than that a girl should do well when 
she was at once so handsome and so 
clever? Millicent thought with compas- 


sion of the young persons whom a nig- 
gardly fate had endowed with only one 
of these advantages. 


She was good- 
natured, but she had no idea of gratify- 
ing Miss Pynsent’s curiosity; it seemed 
to her quite a sufficient kindness to stim- 
ulate it. 

She told the dressmaker that she had 
a high position at a great haberdasher’s 
in the Buckingham Palace Road ; she 
was in the department for jackets and 
mantles ; she put on all these articles to 
show them off to the customers, and on 
her person they appeared to such advan- 
tage that nothing she took up ever failed 
to go off. Miss Pynsent could imagine, 
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from this, how highly her services were 
prized. She had had a splendid offer 
from another establishment, in Oxford 
Street, and she was just thinking wheth- 
er she should accept it. “ We have to be 
beautifully dressed, but I don’t care, be- 
cause I like to look nice,” she remarked 
to her hostess, who at the end of half 
uu hour, very grave, behind the clumsy 
glasses which she had been obliged to 
wear of late years, seemed still not to 
kuow what to make oi her. On the 
subject of her family, of her history dur- 
ing the interval that was to be accounted 
for, the girl was large and vague, and 
Miss Pynsent saw that the domestic cir- 
cle had not even a shadow of sanctity 
for her. She stood on her own feet, 
and she stood very firm. Her staying 
her remaining over the half 
hour, proved to the dressmaker that 
she had come for Hyacinth; for poor 
Amanda gave her as little information 
as was decent, told her nothing that 


so long, 


would encourage or attract. She simply 
mentioned that Mr. Robinson (she was 
careful to speak of him in that man- 
ner) had given his attention to book- 
bindery, and had served an apprentice- 
ship at an establishment where they 
turned out the best work of that kind 
that was to be found in London. 

“ Bookbindery ? Laws!” said Miss 
Henning. “Do you mean they get 
them up for the shops? Well, I always 
thought he would have something to 
do with books.” Then she added, 
“ But I didn’t think he would ever fol- 
low a trade.” 

“A trade?” cried Miss Pynsent. 
“You should hear Mr. Robinson speak 
of it. He considers it one of the fine 
arts.” 

Millicent smiled, as if she knew how 
people often considered things, and re- 
marked that very likely it was tidy, 
comfortable work, but she could n’t be- 
lieve there was much to be seen in it. 
“Perhaps you will say there is more 
than there is here,’ she went on, find- 


” 
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ing at last an effect of irritation, of rep- 
rehension, an implication of aggressive 
respectability, in the image of the patient 
dressmaker, sitting for so many years 
in her close brown little dress, with the 
foggy familiarities of Lomax Place on 
the other side of the pane. Millicent 
liked to think that she herself was strong, 
and she was not strong enough for that. 

This allusion to her shrunken indus- 
try seemed to Miss Pynsent very cruel ; 
but she reflected that it was natural one 
should be insulted if one talked to a 
vulgar girl. She judged this young lady 
in the manner of a person who was not 
vulgar herself, and if there was a differ- 
ence between them, she was right in 
feeling it to be in her favor. Miss Pyn- 
sent’s “cut,” as I have intimated, was 
not truly fashionable, and in the appli- 
cation of gimp and the distribution of 
ornament she was not to be trusted; 
but, morally, she had the best taste in 
the world. “I haven’t so much work 
as I used to have, if that’s what you 
mean. My eyes are not so good, and 
my health has failed with advancing 
years.” 

I know not to what extent Millicent 
was touched by the dignity of this ad- 
she replied, without em- 
that what Miss Pynsent 
a smart young assistant, 
some nice girl with a pretty taste, who 


mission, but 
barrassment, 
wanted was 


would brighten up the business and give 
her new ideas. “Ican see you have 
got the same old ones, always: I can 
tell that by the way you have stuck the 
braid on that dress,” and she directed 
a poke of her neat little umbrella to 
the drapery in the dressmaker’s lap. 
She continued to patronize and exas- 
perate her, and to offer her consolation 
and encouragement with the heaviest 
hand that had ever been applied to 
Miss Pynsent’s sensitive surface. Poor 
Amanda ended by gazing at her as if 
she were a public performer of some 
kind, a ballad-singer or a conjurer, and 
went so far as to ask herself whether 
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the hussy could be (in her own mind) 
the “nice girl” who was to regild the 
tarnished sign. Miss Pynsent had had 
assistants, in the past—she had even, 
once, for a few months, had a “ fore- 
woman ;” and these damsels 
had been precious specimens, whose 
misdemeanors lived vividly in her mem- 
ory. Never, all the same, in her worst 
hour of delusion, had she trusted her 
interests to such an extravagant baggage 
as this. 


some of 


She was quickly reassured as 


to Millicent’s own views, perceiving 


more and more that she was a tremen- 
dous highflyer, who required a much 
larger field of action than the musty 
bower she now honored, Heaven only 
knew why, with her presence. Miss 
Pynsent held her tongue, as she always 
did, when the sorrow of her life had 
been touched, the thought of the slow, 
inexorable decline on which she had en- 
tered that day, nearly ten years before, 
when her hesitations and scruples re- 
solved themselves into a hideous mis- 
take. 
that unspeakably important occasion, 
had ached and throbbed within her ever 
since like an incurable disease. She had 
sown in her boy’s mind the seeds of 
shame and rancor; she had made him 


conscious of his stigma, of his exqui- 
sitely vulnerable spot, and condemned 
him to know that for him the sun would 
never shine as it shone for most others. 
By the time he was sixteen years old 
she had learned— or believed she had 
learned — the judgment he passed upon 
her, and at that period she had lived 


The deep conviction of error, on 


through a series of horrible months, an 
ordeal in which every element of her 
old prosperity perished. She cried her 
eyes out, on coming toa sense of her 
aberration, blinded and weakened her- 
self with weeping, so that, for a mo- 
ment, it seemed as if she should never 
be able to touch a needle again. She 
lost all interest in her work, and that 
artistic imagination which had always 
been her pride deserted her, together 
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with the reputation of keeping the tidi- 
est lodgings in Lomax Place. A couple 
of commercial gentlemen and a Scotch 
plumber, of religious tendencies, who 
for several years had made her estab- 
lishment their home, withdrew their pa- 
tronage on the ground that the airing 
of her beds was not what it used to be, 
and disseminated cruelly this injurious 
legend. She ceased to notice or to care 
how sleeves were worn, and on the ques- 
tion of flounces and gores her mind was 
a blank. She fell into a grievous de- 
bility, and then into a long, low, languid 
fever, during which Hyacinth tended her 
with a devotion which only made the 
wrong she had done him seem more bit- 
ter, and in which, so soon as she was 
able to hold up her head a little, Mr. 
Vetch came and sat with her through 
the dull hours of convalescence. She re- 
established to a certain extent, after a 
while, her connection, so far as the let- 
ting of her rooms was concerned (from 
the other department of her activity the 
tide had ebbed apparently forever) ; but 
nothing was the same again, and she 
knew it was the beginning of the end. 
So it had gone on, and she watched the 
end approach ; she felt it was very near 
indeed when a child she had seen play- 
ing in the gutters came to flaunt it over 
her in silk and lace. She gave a low, 
inaudible sigh of relief when at last 
Millicent got up and stood before her, 
smoothing the glossy cylinder of her 
umbrella. 

“ Mind you 
cinth,” the girl 
which showed 
tacit protests. 


give my love to Hya- 
said, with an assurance 
all her insensibility to 
“TI don’t care if you do 
guess that if I have stopped so long it 
was in the hope he would be dropping 
in to his tea. You can tell him I sat 
an hour, on purpose, if you like; there’s 
no shame in my wanting to see my little 
friend. He may know I call him that!” 
Millicent continued, with her show-room 
laugh, as Miss Pynsent judged it to be; 
conferring these permissions, successive- 
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ly, as if they were great indulgences. 
* Do give him my love, and tell him I 
hope he “Il come and see me. I see you 
won’t tell him anything. I don’t know 
what you’re afraid of; but I’ll leave 
my card for him, all the same.” She 
drew forth a little bright-colored pocket- 
book, and it was with amazement that 
Miss Pynsent saw her extract from it 
a morsel of engraved pasteboard — 
so monstrous did it seem that one of 
the squalid little Hennings should have 
lived to display this emblem of social 
consideration. Millicent enjoyed the 
effect she produced as she laid the card 
on the table, and gave another ringing 
peal of merriment at the sight of her 
hostess’s_half-hungry,  half-astonished 
look. “ What do you think I want to 
do with him? I could swallow him at 
a single bite!” she cried. 

Poor Amanda gave no second glance 
at the document on the table, though 
she had perceived it contained, in the 
corner, her visitor’s address, which Mil- 
licent had amused herself, ingeniously, 
with not mentioning: she only got up, 
laying down her work with a trembling 
hand, so that she should be able to see 
Miss Henning well out of the house. 
“You need n’t think I shall put myself 
out to keep him in the dark. I shall 
certainly tell him you have been here, 
and exactly how you strike me.” 

“Of course you ’ll say something 
nasty — like you used to when I was a 
child. You let me ’ave it then, you 
know!” 

“ Ah, well,” said Miss Pynsent, net- 
tled at being reminded of an acerbity 
which the girl’s present development 
caused to appear ridiculously ineffectual, 
“you are very different now, when I 
think what you ’ve come from.” 

“ What I’ve come from?” Millicent 
threw back her head, and opened her 
eyes very wide, while all her feathers 
and ribbons nodded. “ Did you want 
me to stick fast in this low place for 
the rest of my days? You have had 
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to stay in it yourself, so you might 
speak civilly of it.” She colored, and 
raised her voice, and looked magnificent 
in her scorn. “ And pray what have 
you come from yourself, and what has 
he come from—the mysterious ‘ Mr. 
Robinson,’ that used to be such a puz- 
zle to the whole Place? I thought per- 
haps I might clear it up, but you have 
n’t told me that yet!” 

Miss Pynsent turned straight away, 
covering her ears with her hands. “I 
have nothing to tell you! Leave my 
room —leave my house!” she cried, 
with a trembling voice. 


v. 


It was in this way that the dressmaker 
failed either to see or to hear the opening 
of the door of the room, which obeyed a 
slow, apparently cautious impulse given 
it from the hall, and revealed the figure 


of a young man standing there, with a 
short pipe in his teeth. There was 
something in his face which immediate- 
ly told Millicent Henning that he had 
heard, outside, her last resounding tones. 
He entered as if, young as he was, he 
knew that when women were squab- 
bling men were not called upon to be 
headlong, and evidently wondered who 
the dressmaker’s _ brilliant 
might be. She recognized on the in- 
stant her old playmate, and without re- 
flection, confusion, or diplomacy, in the 
fullness of her vulgarity and sociability, 
she exclaimed, in no lower pitch, ‘“ Gra- 
cious, Hyacinth Robinson, is that your 
style?” 

Miss Pynsent turned round, in a 
flash, but kept silent; then, very white 
and trembling, took up her work again, 
and seated herself in her window. 

Hyacinth Robinson stood staring ; 
then he blushed all over. He knew who 
she was, but he did n’t say so; he only 
asked, in a voice which struck the girl 
as quite different from the old one — the 


adversary 
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one in which he used to tell her she 
was beastly tiresome — “Is it of me 
you were speaking just now ?” 

“ When I asked where you had come 
from? That was because we ’eard you 
in the ’all,” said Millicent, smiling. “I 
suppose you have come from your 
work.” 

“ You used to live in the Place — you 
always wanted to kiss me,” the young 
man remarked, with an effort not to 
show all the surprise and agitation that 
he felt. “ Did n’t she live in the Place, 
Pinnie! ” 

Pinnie, for all answer, fixed a pair of 
strange, pleading eyes upon him, and 
Millicent broke out, with her recurrent 
laugh, in which the dressmaker had been 
right in discovering the note of affecta- 
tion, “ Do you want to know what you 
look like? You look for all the world 
like a little Frenchman! Don’t he look 
like a little Frenchman, Miss Pyn- 
sent?” she went on, as if she were on 
the best possible terms with the mistress 
of the establishment. 

Hyacinth exchanged a look with that 
afilicted woman; he saw something in 
her face which he knew very well by 
this time, and the sight of which always 
gave him an odd, perverse, unholy satis- 
faction. It seemed to say that she pros- 
trated herself, that she did penance in 
the dust, that she was his to trample 
upon, to spit upon. He did neither of 
these things, but she was constantly of- 
fering herself, and her permanent humil- 
ity, her perpetual abjection, was a sort 
of counter-irritant to the soreness lodged 
in his own heart forever, which had 
often made him cry with rage at night, 
in his little room under the roof. Pin- 
nie meant that, to-day, as a matter of 
course, and she could only especially 
mean it in the presence of Miss Hen- 
ning’s remark about his looking like a 
Frenchman. He knew he looked like 
a Frenchman, he had often been told so 
before, and a large part of the time he 
felt like one — like one of those he had 
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read about in Michelet and Carlyle. He 
had picked up the French tongue with 
the most extraordinary facility, with the 
aid of one of his mates, a refugee from 
Paris, in the workroom, and of a sec- 
ond-hand dog’s-eared dictionary, bought 
for a shilling in the Brompton Road, in 
one of his interminable, restless, melan- 
choly, moody, yet all-observant strolls 
through London. He spoke it (as he 
believed) as if by instinct, caught the 
accent, the gesture, the movement of 
eyebrow and shoulder; so that if it 
should become necessary, in certain con- 
tingencies, that he should pass for a for- 
eigner, he had an idea that he might do 
so triumphantly, once he could borrow a 
blouse. He had never seen a blouse in 
his life, but he knew exactly the form 
and color of such a garment, and how it 
was worn. What these contingencies 
might be which should compel him to 
assume the disguise of a person of a so- 
cial station lower still than his own, 
Hyacinth would not for the world have 
mentioned to you; but as they were 
very present to the mind of our imag- 
inative, ingenious youth, we shall catch 
a glimpse of them in the course of a 
further acquaintance with him. At the 
present moment, when there was no 
question of masquerading, it made him 
blush again that such a note should be 
struck by a loud, laughing, handsome 
girl, who came back out of his past. 
There was more in Pinnie’s weak eyes, 
vow, than her usual profusion; there 
was a dumb intimation, almost as pa- 
thetic as the other, that if he cared to 
let her off easily he would not detain 
their terrible visitor very long. He had 
no wish to do that; he kept the door 
open, on purpose ; he didn’t enjoy talk- 
ing to girls under Pinnie’s eyes, and he 
could see that this one had every dispo- 
sition to talk. So without responding 
to her observation about his appearance, 
he said, not knowing exactly what to 
say, ‘ Have you come back to live in the 
Place ? ” 
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“ Heaven forbid I should ever do 
that!” cried Miss Henning, with genu- 
ine emotion. 
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“TI have to live near the 
establishment in which I’m employed.” 

“ And what establishment is that, 
now?” the young man asked, gaining 
confidence, and perceiving, in detail, how 
handsome she was. He had n’t roamed 
about London for nothing, and he knew 
that when a gi 
that, a jocular tone of address, a pleas- 
ing freedom, was de rigueur ; so he add- 
ed, “Is it the Bull and Gate, or the 
Elephant and Castle?” 

“A public house? Well, you have 
n’t got the politeness of a Frenchman, 
at all events!” Her good-nature had 
come back to her perfectly, and her re- 
sentment of his imputation of her look- 
ing like a bar-maid 


rl was so handsome as 


a blowzy beauty 
who handled pewter— was tempered 
by her more and more curious consider- 
ation of Hyacinth’s style. He was ex- 
ceedingly “rum,” but this quality took 
her fancy, and since he remembered so 
well that she had been fond of kissing 
him, in their early days, she would have 
liked to say to him that she stood pre- 
pared to repeat this form of attention. 
But she reminded herself, in time, that 
her line should be, religiously, the lady- 
like, and she was content to exclaim, 
simply, “I don’t care what a man looks 
like so long as he’s clever. That’s the 
style J like!” 

Miss Pynsent had promised herself 
the satisfaction of taking no further no- 
tice of her brilliant invader; but the 
temptation was great to expose her to 
Hyacinth, as a mitigation of her bril- 
liancy, by remarking sarcastically, ac- 
cording to opportunity, “ Miss ’Enning 
would n’t live in Lomax Place for the 
world. She thinks it too abominably 
low.” 

“So it is; it’s a beastly hole,” said 
the young man. 

The poor dressmaker’s little dart fell 
to the ground, and Millicent exclaimed, 


jovially, “ Right you are!” while she 
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directed to the object of her childhood’s 
admiration a smile that put him more 
and more at his ease. 

“ Don’t you suppose I’m clever?” 
he asked, planted before her with his 
little legs slightly apart, while, with his 
hands behind him, he made the open 
door waver to and fro. 

“You? Oh, I don’t care whether 
you are or not!” said Millicent Hen- 
ning; and Hyacinth was at any rate 
quick-witted enough to see what she 
meant by that. If she meant he was 
so good-looking that he might pass on 
this score alone, her judgment was con- 
ceivable, though many women would 
strongly have dissented from it. He 


was as small as he had threatened — 
he had never got his growth—and she 
could easily see that he was not what 
she, at least, would call strong. 


His 
bones were small, his chest was narrow, 
his complexion pale, his whole figure 
almost childishly slight; and Millicent 
perceived afterward that he had a very 
delicate hand — the hand, as she said 
to herself, of a gentleman. What she 
liked was his face, and something jaunty 
and entertaining, almost theatrical, in 
his whole little person. Miss Henning 
was not acquainted with any member of 
the dramatic profession, but she sup- 
posed, vaguely, that that was the way 
an actor would look in private life. 
Hyacinth’s features were perfect; his 
eyes, large and much divided, had as 
their usual expression a kind of witty 
candor, and a small, soft, fair mustache 
disposed itself upon his upper lip in a 
way that made him look as if he were 
smniling even when his heart was heavy. 
The waves of his dense, fine hair clus- 
tered round a forehead which was high 
enough to suggest remarkable things, 
and Miss Henning had observed that 
when he first appeared he wore his 
little soft circular hat in a way that left 
these frontal locks very visible. He 
was dressed in an old brown velveteen 
jacket, and wore exactly the bright- 
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colored necktie which Miss Pynsent’s 
quick fingers used of old to shape out 
of hoarded remnants of silk and muslin. 
He was shabby and work-stained, but 
the observant eye would have noted an 
idea in his dress (his appearance was 
plainly not a matter of indifference to 
himself), and a painter (not of the he- 
roic) would have liked to make a sketch 
of him. There was something exotic 
about him, and yet, with his sharp 
young face, destitute of bloom, but not 
of sweetness, and a certain conscious 
cockneyism which pervaded him, he was 
as strikingly as Millicent, in her own 
degree, a product of the London streets 
and the London air. He looked both 
ingenuous and slightly wasted, amused, 
amusing, and indefinably sad. Women 
had always found him touching ; yet he 
made them —so they had repeatedly 
assured him — die of laughing. 

“T think you had better shut the 
door,” said Miss Pynsent, meaning that 
he had better shut their departing vis- 
itor out. 

“ Did you come here on purpose to see 
us?” Hyacinth asked, not heeding this 
injunction, of which he divined the spirit, 
and wishing the girl would take her 
leave, so that he might go out again 
with her. He should like talking with 
her much better away from Pinnie, who 
evidently was ready to stick a bodkin 
into her, for reasons he perfectly under- 
stood. He had seen plenty of them be- 
fore, Pinnie’s reasons, even where girls 
were concerned who were not nearly so 
She was al- 
ways in a fearful “funk” about some 


good-looking as this one. 


woman getting hold of him, and per- 
suading him to make a marriage beneath 
his station. His station! — poor Hya- 
cinth had often asked himself, and Miss 
Pynsent, what it could possibly be. He 
had thought of it bitterly enough, and 
wondered how in the world he could 
marry “ beneath” it. He would never 
marry at all —to that his mind was ab- 
solutely made up; he would never hand 
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on to another the burden which had made 
his own young spirit so intolerably sore, 
the inheritance which had darkened the 
whole threshold of his manhood. All 
the more reason why he should have his 


compensation ; why, if the soft society . 


of women was to be enjoyed on other 
terms, he should cultivate it with a bold, 
free mind. 

“TI thought I would just give a look 
at the old shop; I had an engagement 
not far off,” Millicent said. “ But I 
would n’t have believed any one who 
had told me I should find you just 
where I left you.” 

“We needed you to look after us!” 
Miss Pynsent exclaimed, irrepressibly. 

“Oh, you ’re such a swell yourself!” 
Hyacinth said, without heeding the 
dressmaker. 

“ None of your impudence! I’m as 
good a girl as there is in London!” 
And to corroborate this, Miss Henning 
went on: “If you were to offer to see 
me a part of the way home, I should 
tell you I don’t knock about that way 
with gentlemen.” 

“T°ll go with you as far as you like,” 
Hyacinth replied, simply, as if he knew 
how to treat that sort of speech. 

“ Well, it’s only because I knew you 
as a baby!” And they went out to- 
gether, Hyacinth careful not to look at 
poor Pinnie at all (he felt her glaring 
whitely and tearfully at him out of her 
dim corner — it had by this time grown 
too dusky to work without a lamp), and 
his companion giving her an outrageous- 
ly friendly nod of farewell over her 
shoulder. 

It was a long walk from Lomax Place 
to the quarter of the town in which (to 
be near the haberdasher’s in the Buck- 
ingham Palace Road) Miss Henning oc- 
cupied a modest back-room ; but the in- 
fluences of the hour were such as to 
make the excursion very agreeable to 
our young man, who liked the streets 
at all times, but especially at nightfall, 
in the autumn, of a Saturday, when, in 
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the vulgar districts, the smaller shops 
and open-air industries were doubly 
active, and big, clumsy torches flared 
aud smoked over hand-carts and coster- 
monger’s barrows, drawn up in the gut- 
ters. Hyacinth had roamed through the 
great city since he was an urchin, but 
his imagination had never ceased to be 
stirred by the preparations for Sunday 
that went on in the evening among the 
toilers and spinners, his brothers and 
sisters, and he lost himself in all the 
quickened crowding and pushing and 
staring at lighted windows, and chaffer- 
ing at the stalls of fishmongers and 
hucksters. He liked the people who 
looked as if they had got their week’s 
wage, and were prepared to lay it out 
discreetly ; and even those whose use 
of it would plainly be extravagant and 
intemperate ; and, best of all, those who 
evidently had n’t received it at all, and 
who wandered about, disinterestedly, 
vaguely, with their hands in empty pock- 
ets, watching others make their bargains 
and fill their satchels, or staring at the 
striated sides of bacon, at the golden 
cubes and triangles of cheese, at the 
graceful festoons of sausage, in the most 
brilliant of the windows. He liked the 
reflection of the lamps on the wet pave- 
ments, the feeling and smell of the car- 
boniferous London damp; the way the 
winter fog blurred and suffused the 
whole place made it seem bigger and 
more crowded, produced halos and dim 
radiations, trickles and evaporation, on 
the plates of glass. He moved in the 
midst of these impressions this evening, 
but he enjoyed them in silence, with an 
attention taken up mainly by his com- 
panion, and pleased to be already so in- 
timate with a young lady whom people 
turned round to look at. She herself 
affected to speak of the rush and crush 
of the week’s end with disgust: she said 
she liked the streets, but she liked the 
respectable ones ; she could n’t abide the 
smell of fish, and the whole place seemed 
full of it, so that she hoped they would 
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soon get into the Edgware Road, to- 
wards which they tended and which was 
a proper street for a lady. To Hya- 


cinth she appeared to have no connec- 
tion with the long-haired little girl who, 
in Lomax Place, years before, was al- 
ways hugging a smutty doll and court- 
ing his society; she was like a stranger, 


a new acquaintance, and he observed her 
curiously, wondering by what transitions 
she had reached her present pitch. 

She enlightened him but little on this 
point, though she talked a great deal on 
a variety of subjects, and mentioned to 
him her habits, her aspirations, her likes 
and dislikes. 
merous. 


The latter were very nu- 
She was tremendously particu- 
lar, difficult to please, he could see that; 
and she assured him that she never put 
up with anything a moment after it had 
ceased to be agreeable to her. Especial- 
ly was she particular about gentlemen’s 
society, and she made it plain that a 
young fellow who wanted to have any- 
thing to say to her must be in receipt 
of wages amounting at the least to fifty 
shillings a week. Hyacinth told her 
that he didn’t earn that, as yet; and 
she remarked again that she made an 
exception for him, because she knew all 
about him (or if not all, at least a great 
deal), and he could see that her good- 
nature was equal to her beauty. She 
made such an exception that when, after 
they were moving down the Edgware 
Road (which had still the brightness of 
late closing, but with more nobleness), 
he proposed that she should enter a 
coffee-house with him and “take some- 
thing” (he could hardly tell himself, 
afterwards, what brought him to this 
point) she acceded without a demur — 
without a demur even on the ground of 
his slender earnings. Slender as they 
were, Hyacinth had them in his pocket 
(they had been destined in some degree 
for Pinnie), and he felt equal to the oc- 
casion. Millicent partook profusely of 
tea and bread and butter, with a relish 
of raspberry jam, and thought the place 
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most comfortable, though he himself, 
after finding himself ensconced, was 
visited by doubts as to its respectability, 
suggested, among other things, by pho- 
tographs, on the walls, of young ladies 
in tights. Hyacinth himself was hun- 
gry, he had not yet had his tea, but he 
was too excited, too preoccupied, to eat ; 
the situation made him restless and gave 
him palpitations; it seemed to be the 
beginning of something new. He had 
never yet ‘stood’ even a glass of beer 
to a girl of Millicent’s stamp—a girl 
who rustled and glittered and smelt of 
musk — and if she should turn out as 
jolly a specimen of the sex as she seemed 
it might make a great difference in his 
leisure hours, in his evenings, which 
were often very dull. That it would 
also make a difference in his savings 
(he was under a pledge to Pinnie and 
to Mr. Vetch to put by something every 
week) it didn’t concern him, for the 
moment, to reflect; and indeed, though 
he thought it odious and insufferable 
to be poor, the ways and means of be- 
coming rich had hitherto not greatly oc- 
cupied him. He knew what Millicent’s 
age must be, but felt, nevertheless, as if 
she were older, much older, than himself 
— she appeared to know so much about 
London and about life; and this made 
it still more of a sensation to be enter- 
taining her like a young swell. He 
thought of it, too, in connection with 
the question of the respectability of the 
establishment ; if this element was de- 
ficient she would perceive it as soon as 
he, and very likely it would be a part 
of the general initiation she had given 
him an impression of that she should n’t 
mind it so long as the tea was strong 
and the bread and butter thick. She 
described to him what had passed be- 
tween Miss Pynsent and herself (she 
did n’t call her Pinnie, and he was glad, 
for he would n’t have liked it) before 
he came in, and let him know that she 
should never dare to come to the place 
again, as his mother would tear her eyes 
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out. Then she checked herself. 
course she ain’t your mother! 
stupid Iam! I keep forgetting.” 

Hyacinth had long since convinced 
himself that he had acquired a manner 
with which he could meet allusions of 
this kind: he had had, first and last, so 
many opportunities to practice it. There- 
fore he looked at his companion very 
steadily while he said, “My mother 
died many years ago; she was a great 
invalid. But Pinnie has been awfully 
good to me.” 

‘“* My mother’s dead, too,” Miss Hen- 
ning remarked. “She died very sud- 
denly. I dare say you remember her in 
the Place.” Then, while Hyacinth dis- 
engaged from the past the wavering 
figure of Mrs. Henning, of whom he 
mainly remembered that she used to 
strike him as dirty, the girl added, smil- 
ing, but with more sentiment, “ But I 
have had no Pinnie.” 

“You look as if you could take care 
of yourself,”’ 

“ Well, I’m very confiding,” said Mil- 
licent Henning. Then she asked what 
had become of Mr. Vetch. “ We used 
to say that if Miss Pynsent was your 
mamma, he was your papa. In our 
family we used to call him Miss Pyn- 
sent’s young man.” 

“ He’s her young man still,” Hya- 
cinth said. “ He’s our best friend — or 
supposed to be. 
I’m in now. 
he used to do.” 

Millicent looked a little at her com- 
panion, after which she remarked, “I 
should have thought he would have got 
you a place at his theatre.” 

“At his theatre ? 
been no use. 
ment.” 


He got me the place 
He lives by his fiddle, as 


That would have 
I don’t play any instru- 


“TJ don’t mean in the orchestra, you 


guby! You would look very nice in a 
fancy costume.” She had her elbows 
on the table, and her shoulders lifted in 
an attitude of extreme familiarity. He 
was on the point of replying that he 
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did n’t care for fancy costumes, he wished 
to go through life in his own character ; 
but he checked himself, with the reflec- 
tion that this was exactly what, appar- 
ently, he was destined not todo. His 
own character ? He was to cover that up 
as carefully as possible; he was to go 
through life in a mask, in a borrowed 
mantle; he was to be, every day and 
every hour, an actor. Suddenly, with 
the utmost irrelevance, Miss Henning 
inquired, “Is Miss Pynsent some re- 
lation? What gave her any right over 
you?” 

Hyacinth had an answer ready for 
this question; he had determined to 
say, as he had several times said before, 
“Miss Pynsent is an old friend of my 
family. My mother was very fond of 
her, and she was very fond of my moth- 
er.” He repeated the formula now, 
looking at Millicent with the same in- 
scrutable calmness (as he fancied), 
though what he would have liked to 
say to her would have been that his 
mother was none of her business. But 
she was too handsome to talk that way 
to, and she presented her large fair face 
to him, across the table, with an air of 
solicitation to be cosy and comfortable. 
There were things in his heart and a 
torment and a hidden passion in his life 
which he should be glad enough to lay 
open to some woman. He believed that 
perhaps this would be the cure, ultimate- 
ly; that in return for something he 
might drop, syllable by syllable, into 
a listening feminine ear, certain other 
words would be spoken to him which 
would make his pain forever less sharp. 
But what woman could he trust, what 
ear would be safe? The answer was 
not in this loud, fresh, laughing crea- 
ture, whose sympathy could n’t have the 
fineness he was looking for, since her 
curiosity was vulgar. Hyacinth objected 
to the vulgar as much as Miss Pynsent 
herself; in this respect she had long 
since discovered that he was after her 
own heart. He had not taken up the 
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subject of Mrs. Henning’s death; he 
felt himself incapable of inquiring about 
that lady, and had no desire for knowl- 
edge of Millicent’s relationships. More- 
over, he always suffered, to sickness, 
when people began to hover about the 
question of his origin, the reasons why 
Pinnie had had the care of him from a 
baby. Mrs. Henning had been untidy, 
but at least her daughter could speak of 
her. “ Mr. Vetch has changed his lodg- 
ings: he moved out of No. 17, three 
years ago,” he said, to vary the topic. 
“ He could n’t stand the other people in 
the house; there was a man that played 
the accordeon.”’ 

Millicent, however, was but moder- 
ately interested in this anecdote, and she 
wanted to know why people should like 
Mr. Vetch’s fiddle any better. Then she 
added, “ And I think that, while he 
was about it, he might have put you into 
something better than a bookbinder’s.” 

“He wasn’t obliged to put me into 
anything. It’s a very good place.” 

* All the same, it is n’t where I should 
have looked to find you,” Millicent de- 
clared, not so much in the tone of wish- 
ing to pay him a compliment as of re- 
sentment at having miscalculated. 

“ Where should you have looked to 
find me? In the House of Commons? 
It’s a pity you couldn’t have told me, 
in advance, what you would have liked 
me to be.”’ 


She looked at him, over her cup, 


while she drank, in several sips. “ Do 
you know what they used to say in the 
Place? That your father was a lord.” 

“Very likely. That ’s the kind of 
rot they talk in that precious hole,” the 
young man said, without blenching. 

“Well, perhaps he was,” Millicent 
ventured. 

“He may have been a prince, for all 
the good it has done me.” 

“ Fancy your talking as if you did n’t 
know!” said Millicent. 

“ Finish your tea — don’t mind how 
I talk.” 
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“ Well, you ’ave got a temper!” the 
girl exclaimed, archly. “1 should have 
thought you’d be a clerk at a bank- 
er’s.” 

“Do they select them for their tem- 
pers?” 

“* You know what I mean. You used 
to be too clever to follow a trade.” 

“Well, I ’m not clever enough to live 
on air.” 

“ You might be, really, for all the tea 
you drink! Why did n’t you go in for 
some high profession ?” 

“ How was I to go in? Who the devil 
was to help me?” Hyacinth inquired, 
with a certain vibration. 

“Have n’t you got any relations?” 
said Millicent, after a moment. 

“ What are you doing? Are you try- 
ing to make me brag? ” 

When he spoke sharply she only 
laughed, not in the least ruffled, and by 
the way she Jooked at him seemed to 
like it. “ Well, I’m sorry you're only 
a journeyman,” she went on, pushing 
away her cup. 

“So am I,” Hyacinth rejoined ; but 
he called for the bill as if he had been 
an employer of labor. Then, while it 
was being brought, he remarked to his 
companion that he did n’t believe she 
had an idea of what his work was and 
how charming it could be. “ Yes, I get 
up books for the shops,” he said, when 
she had retorted that she perfectly un- 
derstood. “But the art of the binder 
is an exquisite art.” 

“So Miss Pynsent toldme. She said 
you had some samples at home, I 
should like to see them.” 

“You would n’t know how good they 
are,” said Hyacinth, smiling. 

He expected that she would exclaim, 
in answer, that he was an impudent 
wretch, and for a moment she seemed 
to be on the point of doing so. But 
the words changed, on her lips, and she 
replied, almost tenderly, “ That’s just 
the way you used to speak to me, years 
ago, in the Place.” 
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“JT don’t care about that. 
that time.” 

“Oh, so do I, if you come to that,” 
said Millicent, as if she could rise to any 
breadth of view. And then she re- 
turned to her idea that he had not done 
himself justice. “ You used always to 
be reading: I never thought you would 
work with your ’ands.” 

This seemed to irritate him, and, hav- 
ing paid the bill and given threepence, 
ostentatiously, to the young woman with 
a languid manner and hair of an unnat- 
ural yellow, who had waited on them, 
he said, “ You may depend upon it, I 
sha’n’t do it an hour longer than I can 
help.” 

“ What will you do then?” 

“Oh, you'll see, some day.” In the 
street, after they had begun to walk 
again, he went on: “ You speak as if I 
could have my pick. What was an ob- 
scure little beggar to do, buried in a 
squalid corner of London, under a mil- 
lion of idiots? I had no help, no influ- 
ence, no acquaintance of any kind with 
professional people, and no means of 
getting at them. I had to do something ; 
I could n’t go on living on Pinnie. 
Thank God, I help her now, a little. I 
took what I could get.” He spoke as if 
he had been touched by the imputation 
of having derogated. 

Millicent seemed to imply that he de- 
fended himself successfully when she 
said, “ You express yourself like a gen- 
tleman” —a speech to which he made 
no response. But he began to talk again 
afterwards, and, the evening having def- 
initely set in, his companion took his 
arm for the rest of the way home. By 
the time he reached her door he had 
confided to her that, in secret, he wrote: 
he had a dream of literary distinction. 
This appeared to impress her, and she 
branched off to remark, with an irrele- 
vance that characterized her, that she 
did n’t care anything about a man’s fam- 
ily if she liked the man himself; she 
thought families were all rot. Hyacinth 
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wished she would leave his alone ; and 
while they lingered in front of her 
house, before she went in, he said — 

“T have no doubt you ’re a jolly girl, 
and I am very happy to have seen you 
again. But you have awfully little 
tact.” 

“ T have little tact? You should see 
me work off an old jacket!” 

He was silent a moment, standing 
before her with his hands in his pock- 
ets. “It’s a good job you’re so hand- 
some.” 

Millicent did n’t blush at this compli- 
ment, and probably did n’t understand 
all it conveyed, but she looked into his 
eyes a while, with a smile that showed 
her teeth, and then said, more inconse- 
quently than ever, ‘Come now, who 
are you?” 

“ Who am I? 
bookbinder.” 

“T did n’t think I ever could fancy 
any one in that line!” Miss Henning 
exclaimed. Then she let him know 
that she could n’t ask him in, as she 
made it a point not to receive gentle- 
men, but she did n’t mind if she took 
another walk with him, and she did n’t 
care if she met him somewhere — if it 
were handy. As she lived so far from 
Lomax Place, she did n’t care if she 
met him half-way. So, in the dusky 
by-street in Pimlico, before separating, 
they took a casual tryst; the most in- 
teresting, the young man felt, that had 
yet been—he could scarcely call it 
granted him. 


I’m a wretched little 


Ad 


One day, shortly after this, at the bind- 
ery, his friend Poupin was absent, and 
sent no explanation, as was customary 
in case of illness or domestic accident. 
There were two or three men employed 
in the place whose non-appearance, 
usually following close upon pay-day, 
was better unexplained, and was an im- 
plication of moral feebleness; but as a 
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general thing Mr. Crookenden’s estab- 
lishment was a haunt of punctuality and 
sobriety. Least all had Eustache 
Poupin been in the habit of asking for 
a margin. Hyacinth knew how little 
indulgence he had ever craved, and this 
was part of his admiration for the ex- 


of 


traordinary Frenchman, an ardent stoic, 
a cold conspirator, and an exquisite ar- 
tist, who was by far the most interesting 
person in the ranks of his acquaintance, 
and whose conversation, in the work- 
shop, helped him sometimes to forget 
the smell of His 


conversation ! 


leather and glue. 


Hyacinth had had plenty 
of that, and had endeared himself to the 
passionate refugee — Poupin had come to 
England, early in life, as a victim of the 
wide proscriptions by which the Second 
French Empire was ushered in — by 


the solemnity aud candor of his atten- 
tion. He was a republican of the note 
of 1848, humanitary and idealistic, in- 
finitely addicted to fraternity and equal- 
ity, and inexhaustibly surprised and ex- 
asperated at finding so little enthusiasm 
for them in the land of his exile. Pou- 
pin had a high claim upon Hyacinth’s 
esteem and gratitude, for he had been 
his godfather, his protector, at the bind- 
ery. When Theophilus Vetch found 
something for Miss Pynsent’s protégé to 
do, it was through the Frenchman, with 
whom he had accidentally formed an 
acquaintance, that he found it. 

When the boy was about fifteen years 
of age Mr. Vetch made him a present 
of the essays of Lord Bacon, and the 
purchase of this volume had important 
consequences for Hyacinth. Theophi- 
lus Vetch was a poor man, and the lux- 
ury of giving was for the most part de- 
nied him; but when, once in a way, he 
tasted it, he liked the sensation to be 
pure. No man knew better the differ- 
ence between the common and the rare, 
or was more capable of appreciating a 
book which opened well—of which 
the margin was not hideously sliced, and 
of which the lettering on the back was 
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sharp. It was only such a book that 
he could bring himself to offer even 
to a poor little devil whom a fifth-rate 
dressmaker (he knew Pinnie was fifth 
rate) had rescued from the workhouse. 
So when it was a question of fitting the 
pages of the great Elizabethan with a 
new coat, a coat of full morocco, dis- 
creetly, delicately gilt, he went with his 
little cloth-bound volume, a Picker- 
ing, straight to Mr. Crookenden, whom 
every one that knew anything about the 
matter knew to be a prince of binders, 
though they also knew that his work, 
limited in quantity, was mainly done for 
a particular bookseller and only through 
the latter’s agency. Theophilus Vetch 
had no idea of paying the bookseller’s 
commission, and though he could be lay- 
ish (for him) when he made a present, 
he was capable of taking an immense 
He 
made his way into Mr. Crookenden’s 
workshop, which was situated in a small, 
superannuated square in Soho, and where 
the proposal of so slender a job was 
received at with coldness. Mr. 
Vetch, however, insisted, and explained 
with irresistible frankness the motive 
of his errand: the desire to obtain the 
best possible binding for the least pos- 
sible money. 


deal of trouble to save sixpence. 


first 


He made his conception 
of the best possible binding so vivid, so 
exemplary, that the master of the shop 
at last confessed to that disinterested 
sympathy which, under favoring cireum- 
stances, establishes the 
Mr. Vetch’s 
little book was put in hand as a partic- 
ular favor to an eccentric gentleman, 
whose visit had been a smile-stirring in- 
terlude (for the circle of listening work- 
men) in a merely mechanical day ; and 
when he went back, three weeks later, 
to see whether it were done, he had the 
pleasure of finding that his injunctions, 
punctually complied with, had even 
been bettered. The work had been ac- 
complished with a perfection of skill 
which made him ask whom he was to 


itself between 
artist and the connoisseur. 
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thank for it (he had been told that one 
man should do the whole of it), and in 
this manner he made the acquaintance 
of the most brilliant craftsman in the 
establishment, the incorruptible, the im- 
aginative, the unerring Eustache Pou- 
pin. 

In response to an appreciation which 
he felt not to be banal, M. Poupin re- 
marked that he had at home a small col- 
lection of experiments in morocco, Rus- 
sia, parchment, of fanciful specimens, 
with which, for the love of the art, he 
had amused his leisure hours, and which 
he should be happy to show his inter- 
locutor, if the latter would do him the 
honor to call upon him at his lodgings in 
Lisson Grove. Mr. Vetch made a note 
of the address, and, for the love of the 
art, went one Sunday afternoon to see 
the binder’s esoteric studies. On this 
occasion he made the acquaintance of 
Madame Poupin, a small, fat lady with a 
bristling mustache, the white cap of an 
ouvriére, a knowledge of her husband’s 
craft that was equal to his own, and not 
a syllable of English save the words, 
“ What you think, what you think?” 
which she introduced with startling fre- 
quency. He also discovered that his 
new acquaintance was a political pro- 
script, and that he regarded the iniqui- 
tous fabric of church and state with an 
eye scarcely less reverent than the fid- 
dler’s own. M. Poupin was a socialist, 
which Theophilus Vetch was not, and a 
constructive democrat (instead of being 
a mere scofier at effete things), and a 
theorist, and an optimist, and a vision- 
ary; he believed that the day was to come 
when all the nations of the earth would 
abolish their frontiers and armies and 
custom-houses, and embrace on both 
cheeks, and cover the globe with boule- 
vards, radiating from Paris, where the 
human family would sit, in groups, at lit- 
tle tables, according to affinities, drinking 
coffee (not tea, par exemple /) and listen- 
ing to the music of the spheres, Mr. 
Vetch neither prefigured nor desired this 
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organized felicity : he was fond of his cup 
of tea, and only wanted to see the Brit- 
ish constitution a good deal simplified ; 
he thought it a much overrated system. 
But his heresies rubbed shoulders, so- 
ciably, with those of the little book- 
binder, and his friend in Lisson Grove 
became for him the type of the intelli- 
gent foreigner whose conversation com- 
pletes our culture. Poupin’s humanita- 
ry zeal was as unlimited as his English 
vocabulary was the reverse, and the new 
friends agreed with each other enough, 
and not too much, to discuss, which was 
much better than an unspeakable har- 
mony. On several other Sunday after- 
noons the fiddler went back to Lisson 
Grove, and having, at his theatre, as a 
veteran, a faithful servant, an occasional 
privilege, he was able to carry thither, 
one day in the autumn, an order for two 
seats in the second balcony. Madame 
Poupin and her husband passed a lugu- 
brious evening at the English comedy, 
where they did n’t understand a word 
that was spoken, and consoled them- 
selves by gazing at their friend in the 
orchestra. But this adventure did not 
arrest the development of a friendship 
into which, eventually, Amanda Pyn- 
sent was drawn. Madame Poupin, 
among the cold insularies, lacked female 
society, and Mr. Vetch proposed to his 
amiable friend in Lomax Place to call 
upon her. The little dressmaker, who 
in the course of her life had known no 
Frenchwoman but the unhappy Floren- 
tine (so favorable a specimen till she be- 
gan to go wrong), adopted his sugges- 
tion, in the hope that she should get a 
few ideas from a lady whose appearance 
would doubtless exemplify (as Floren- 
tine’s originally had done) the fine taste 
of her nation; but she found the book- 
binder and his wife a bewildering mix- 
ture of the brilliant and the undressed, 
and was haunted, long afterwards, by 
the memory of the lady’s calico jacket, 
her uncorseted form, and her carpetslip-- 
pers. 
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The acquaintance, none the less, was 
sealed three months later by a supper, 
one Sunday night, in Lisson Grove, to 
which Mr. Vetch brought his fiddle, at 
which Amanda presented to her hosts 
her adoptive son, and which also re- 
vealed to her that Madame Poupin 
could dress a Michaelmas goose, if she 
could n’t a fat Frenchwoman. 
This lady confided to the fiddler that 
she thought Miss Pynsent exceedingly 
comme il faut — dans le genre anglais ; 
and neither Amanda nor Hyacinth had 
ever passed an evening of such splendor. 
It took its place, in the boy’s recollec- 
tion, beside the visit, years before, to 
Mr. Vetch’s theatre. He drank in the 
conversation which passed between that 
gentleman and M. Poupin. M. Poupin 
showed him his bindings, the most pre- 
cious trophies of his skill, and it seemed 
to Hyacinth that on the spot he was ini- 
tiated into a fascinating mystery. He 
handled the books for half an hour; 
Theophilus Vetch watched him, without 
giving any particular sign. When, there- 
fore, presently, Miss Pynsent consulted 
her friend, for the twentieth time, on the 
subject of Hyacinth’s “career” — she 
spoke as if she were hesitating between 
the diplomatic service, the army, and 
the church —the fiddler replied with 
promptitude, “ Make him, if you can, 
what the Frenchman is.” At the men- 
tion of a handicraft poor Pinnie always 
looked very solemn, yet when Mr. Vetch 
asked her if she were prepared to send 
the boy to one of the universities, or to 
pay the premium required for his being 
-articled to a solicitor, or to make favor, 
on his behalf, with a bank-director or a 
mighty merchant, or, yet again, to pro- 
vide him with a comfortable home while 
he should woo the muse and await the 
laurels of literature — when, I say, he 
put the case before her with this cyn- 
ical, ironical lucidity, she only sighed, 
and said that all the money she had 
ever saved was ninety pounds, which, as 
-he knew perfectly well, it would cost her 
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.his acquaintance forevermore to take 


out of the bank. The fiddler had, in 
fact, declared to her, in a manner not to 
be mistaken, that if she should divest 
herself, on the boy’s account, of this 
sole nest-egg of her old age, he would 
wash his hands of her and her affairs. 
Her standard of success for Hyacinth 
was vague, save on one point, as re- 
gards which she was passionately, fierce- 
ly firm ; she was perfectly determined he 
should never go into a small shop. She 
would rather see him a bricklayer or a 
costermonger than dedicated to a retail 
business, tying up candles at a grocer’s, 
or giving change for a shilling across 
a counter. She would rather, she de- 
clared on one occasion, see him articled 
to a shoemaker or a tailor. 

A stationer in a neighboring street 
had affixed to his window a written no- 
tice that he was in want of a smart er- 
rand boy, and Pinnie, on hearing of it, 
had presented Hyacinth to his consid- 
eration. The stationer was a dreadful 


bullying man, with a patch over his eye, 
who seemed to think the boy would be 
richly remunerated with fifteen pence 


a week; a contemptible measure, as it 
seemed to the dressmaker, of his rare 
abilities and acquirements. His school- 
ing had been desultory, precarious, and 
had had a certain continuity mainly in 
his early years, while he was under the 
care of an old lady, who combined with 
the functions of pew-opener at a neigh- 
boring church the manipulation, in the 
Place itself, where she resided with her 
sister, a monthly nurse, of such pupils as 
could be spared (in their families) from 
the more urgent exercise of holding 
the baby and fetching the beer. Later, 
for a twelvemonth, Pinnie had paid five 
shillings a week for him at an “ Acade- 
my ” in Maida Vale, where there was an 
“instructor in the foreign languages,” a 
platform for oratory, and a high social 
standard, but where Hyacinth suffered 
from the fact that almost all his mates 
were the sons of dealers in edible arti- 
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cles — pastry-cooks, grocers, and fish- 
mongers — and in this capacity subject- 
ed him to pangs and ignominious con- 
trasts by bringing to school, for their 
exclusive consumption, or for exchange 
and barter, various buns, oranges, spices, 
and marine animals, which the boy, with 
his hands in his empty pockets, and the 
sense of a savorless home in his heart, 
was obliged to see devoured without his 
participation. Miss Pynsent would not 
have pretended that he was highly edu- 
cated, in the technical sense of the word, 
but she believed that at fifteen he had 
read almost every book in the world. 
The limits of his reading were, in fact, 
only the limits of his opportunity. Mr. 
Vetch, who talked with him more and 
more as he grew older, knew that, and 
lent him every volume he possessed or 
could pick up for the purpose. Read- 
ing was his happiness, and the absence 
of any direct contact with a library his 
principal source of discontent, that is, 


of that part of his discontent which he ° 


could speak out. Mr. Vetch knew that 
he was really clever, and therefore 
thought it a woful pity that he could 
n’t have furtherance in some liberal 
walk; but he would have thought it a 
greater pity still that so bright a lad 
should be condemned to measure tape 
or cut slices of cheese. He himself had 
no influence which he could bring into 
play, no connection with the great world 
of capital or the market of labor. That 
is, he touched these mighty institutions 
at but one very small point —a point 
which, such as it was, he kept well in 
mind. 

When Pinnie replied to the stationer 
round the corner, after he had men- 
tioned the “terms” on which he was 
prepared to receive applications from 
errand-boys, that, thank Heaven, she 
had n’t sunk so low as that — so low as 
to sell her darling into slavery for fif- 
teen pence a week — he felt that she only 
gave more florid expression to his own 
sentiment. Of course, if Hyacinth did 
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not begin by carrying parcels, he could 
not hope to be promoted, through the 
more refined nimbleness of tying them 
up, to a position as accountant or book- 
keeper; but both the fiddler and his 
friend — Miss Pynsent, indeed, only in 
the last resort — resigned themselves 
to the forfeiture of this prospect. Mr. 
Vetch saw clearly that a charming 
handicraft was a finer thing than a vul- 
gar “business,” and one day, after his 
acquaintance with Eustache Poupin had 
gone a considerable length, he inquired 
of the Frenchman whether there would 
be a chance of the lad’s obtaining a foot- 
ing, under his own wing, in Mr. Crook- 
enden’s workshop. There could be no 
better place for him to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the most delightful of the me- 
chanical arts; and to be received into 
such an establishment, and at the in- 
stance of such an artist, would be a 
real start in life. M. Poupin meditated, 
and that evening confided his medita- 
tions to the companion who reduplicated 
all his thoughts, and understood him 
better even than he understood himself. 
The pair had no children, and had felt 
the defect; moreover, they had heard 
from Mr. Vetch the dolorous tale of the 
boy’s entrance into life. He was one 
of the disinherited, one of the expropri- 
ated, one of the exceptionally interest- 
ing; and, moreover, he was one of them- 
selves, a child, as it were, of France, an 
offshoot of the sacred race. It is not 
the most authenticated point in this ve- 
racious history, but there is strong rea- 
son to believe that tears were shed that 
night, in Lisson Grove, over poor little 
Hyacinth Robinson. In a day or two 
M. Poupin replied to the fiddler that 
he had now been for years in Mr. Crook- 
enden’s employ; that during that time 
he had done work for him that he would 
have had bien du mal to get done by 
another, and had never asked for an in- 
dulgence, an allowance, a remission, an 
augmentation. It was time, if only 
for the dignity of the thing, he should 
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ask for something, and he would make 
their little friend the subject of his de- 
mand. “La société lui doit bien cela,” 
he remarked afterwards, when, Mr. 
Crookenden proving dryly hospitable, 
and the arrangement being formally 
complete, Mr. Vetch thanked him, in 
his kindly, casual, bashful English way. 
He was paternal when Hyacinth began 
to occupy a place in the malodorous 
chambers in Soho ; he took him in hand, 
made him a disciple, the recipient of a 
precious tradition, discovered in him a 
susceptibility to philosophic as well as 
technic truth. He taught him French 
and socialism, encouraged him to spend 
his evenings in Lisson Grove, invited 
him to regard Madame Poupin as a sec- 
ond, or rather as a third, mother, and 
in short made a very considerable mark 
on the boy’s mind. He elicited the 
latent Gallicism of his nature, and by 
the time he was twenty, Hyacinth, who 
had completely assimilated his influence, 
regarded him with a mixture of venera- 
tion and amusement. M. Poupin was 
the person who consoled him most when 
he was miserable; and he was very 
often miserable. 

His staying away from his work was 
so rare that, in the afternoon, before he 
went home, Hyacinth walked to Lisson 
Grove to see what ailed him. He found 
his friend in bed, with a plaster on his 
chest, and Madame Poupin making 
tisane over the fire. The Frenchman 
took his indisposition solemnly but re- 
signedly, like a man who believed that 
all illness was owing to the imperfect 
organization of society, and lay covered 
up to his chin, with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief bound round his head. Near 


his bed sat a visitor, a young man un- 


known to Hyacinth. Hyacinth, natu- 
rally, had never been to Paris, but he 
always supposed that the intérieur of 
his friend’s in Lisson Grove gave rather 
a vivid idea of that city. The two small 
rooms which constituted their establish- 
ment contained a great many mirrors, 
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as well as little portraits (old-fashioned 
prints) of revolutionary heroes. The 
chimney - piece, in the bedroom, was 
mufiled in some red drapery, which ap- 
peared to Hyacinth extraordinarily mag- 
nificent ; the principal ornament of the 
salon was a group of small and highly 
decorated cups, on a tray, accompanied 
by gilt bottles and glasses, the latter 
still more diminutive — the whole in- 
tended for black coffee and liqueurs. 
There was no carpet on the floor, but 
rugs and mats, of various shapes and 
sizes, disposed themselves at the feet of 
the chairs and sofas; and in the sitting- 
room, where there was a wonderful gilt 
clock, of the Empire, surmounted with 
a “subject ” representing Virtue receiv- 
ing a crown of laurel from the hands of 
Faith, Madame Poupin, with the aid of 
a tiny stove, a handful of charcoal, and 
two or three saucepans, carried on a tri- 
umphant cuisine. In the windows were 
curtains of white muslin, much fluted 
and frilled, and tied with pink ribbon. 


VII. 


“JT am suffering extremely, but we 
must all suffer, so long as the social 
question is so abominably, so iniquitous- 
ly neglected,” Poupin remarked, speak- 
ing French, and rolling toward Hya- 
cinth his salient, excited-looking eyes, 
which always had the same proclaiming, 
challenging expression, whatever bis oc- 
cupation or his topic. Hyacinth had 
seated himself near his friend’s pillow, 
opposite the strange young man, who 
had been accommodated with a chair at 
the foot of the bed. 

“ Ah, yes; with their filthy politics, 
the situation of the pauvre monde is the 
last thing they ever think of!” his wife 
exclaimed, from the fire. “There are 
times when I ask myself how long it 
will go on.” 

“Tt will go on till the measure of 
their imbecility, their infamy, is full. 
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It will go on till the day of justice, till 
the reintegration of the despoiled and 
disinherited, is ushered in with an irre- 
sistible force.” 

“ Oh, we always see things go on; we 
never see them change,” said Madame 
Poupin, making a very cheerful clatter 
with a big spoon in a saucepan. 

“We may not see it, but they’ll see 
it,’ her husband rejoined. “ But what 
do I say, my children? Ido see it,” 
he pursued. “It’s before my eyes, in 
its luminous reality, especially as I lie 
here — the revendication, the rehabili- 
tation, the rectification.” 

Hyacinth ceased to pay attention, not 
because he had a differing opinion about 
what M. Poupin called the avénement 
of the disinherited, but, on the contrary, 
precisely on account of his familiarity 
with that prospect. It was the constant 
theme of his French friends, whom he 
had long since perceived to be in a state 
of chronic spiritual inflammation. For 
them the social question was always in 
order, the political question always ab- 
horrent, the disinherited always present. 
He wondered at their zeal, their conti- 
nuity, their vivacity, their incorruptibil- 
ity ; at the abundant supply of conviction 
and prophecy which they always had on 
hand. He believed that at bottom he 
was sorer than they, yet he had devia- 
tions and lapses, moments when the so- 
cial question bored him, and he forgot 
not only his own wrongs, which would 
have been pardonable, but those of the 
people at large, of his brothers and sis- 
ters in misery. They, however, were 
perpetually in the breach, and perpet- 
ually consistent with themselves, and, 
what is more, with each other. Hya- 
cinth had heard that the institution of 
marriage in France was rather lightly 
considered, but he was struck with the 
closeness and intimacy of the union in 
Lisson Grove, the passionate identity of 
interest: especially on the day when 
M. Poupin informed him, in a moment 
of extreme but not indiscreet expansion, 
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that the lady was his wife only in a 
spiritual, transcendental sense. There 
were hypocritical concessions and de- 
basing superstitions of which this ex- 
alted pair wholly disapproved. Hya- 
cinth knew their vocabulary by heart, 
and could have said everything, in the 
same words, that on any given occasion 
M. Poupin was likely to say. He knew 
that “they,” in their phraseology, was a 
comprehensive allusion to every one in 
the world but the people — though who, 
exactly, in their length and breadth, 
the people were was less definitely es- 
tablished. He himself was of this sa- 
cred body, for which the future was to 
have such compensations; and so, of 
course, were the Frenchman and his 
consort, and so was Pinnie, and so were 
most of the inhabitants of Lomax Place 
and the workmen in old Crookenden’s 
shop. But was old Crookenden himself, 
who wore an apron rather dirtier than 
the rest of them and was a master-hand 
at “ forwarding,” but who, on the other 
side, was the occupant of a detached 
villa in Kentish Town, with a wife 
known to have secret aspirations toward 
a page in buttons? Above all, was Mr. 
Vetch, who earned a weekly wage, and 
not a large one, with his fiddle, but who 
had mysterious affinities of another sort, 
reminiscences of a phase in which he 
smoked cigars, had a hat-box, and used 
cabs, besides visiting Boulogne? The- 
ophilus Vetch had interfered in his life, 
atrociously, in a terrible crisis; but 
Hyacinth, who strove to cultivate jus- 
tice in his own conduct, believed he had 
acted conscientiously and tried to es- 
teem him, the more so as the fiddler 
evidently felt that he had something to 
make up to him, and had treated him with 
marked benevolence for years. He be- 
lieved, in short, that Mr. Vetch took a 
sincere interest in him, and if he should 
meddle again would meddle in a differ- 
ent way: he used to see him sometimes 
looking at him with the kindest eyes. 
It would make a difference, therefore, 
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whether he were of the people or not, 
inasmuch as in the day of the great re- 
venge it would only be the people who 
should be saved. It was for the people 
the world was made: 
of them was against 


whoever was not 
them; and all 
others were cumberers, usurpers, ex- 


ploiters, aceapareurs, as M. Poupin used 
tosay. Hyacinth had once put the ques- 
tion directly to Mr. Vetch, who looked 
at him a while through the fumes of 
his eternal pipe, and then said, “ Do 
you think I’m an aristocrat ?” 

“T did n’t know but you were a lour- 
geots,” the young man answered. 

“No, I’m neither. I’m a 
mian.” 

“With your evening dress, 
night ?” 

““My dear boy,” said the fiddler, 
“ those are the most confirmed.” 

Hyacinth was only half satisfied with 
this, for it was by no means definite to 
him that Bohemians were also to be 


Bohe- 


every 


saved; if he could be sure, perhaps he 
would become one himself. Yet he 
never suspected Mr. Vetch of being a 
“spy,” though Eustache Poupin had 
told him that there were a great many 
who looked a good deal like that: not, 
of course, with any purpose of incrimi- 
nating the fiddler, whom he had trusted 
from the first and continued to trust. 
The middle-class spy became a very fa- 
miliar type to Hyacinth, and though he 
had never caught one of the infamous 
brotherhood in the act, there were plen- 
ty of persons to whom, on the very face 
of the matter, he had no hesitation in 
attributing the character. There was 
nothing of the Bohemian, at any rate, 
about the Poupins, whom Hyacinth had 
now known long enough not to be sur- 
prised at the way they combined the 
socialistic passion, a red-hot impatience 
for the general ratification, with an ex- 
traordinary decency of life and a wor- 
ship of proper work. The Frenchman 
spoke, habitually, as if the great swin- 
dle practiced upon the people were too 
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impudent to be endured a moment long- 
er, and yet he found patience for the 
most exquisite “ tooling,’ and took a 
book in hand with the deliberation of 
one who should believe that everything 
was immutably constituted. Hyacinth 
knew what he thought of priests and 
theologies, but he had the religion of 
conscientious craftsmanship, and he re- 
duced the boy, on his side, to a kind of 
prostration before his delicate, wonder- 
working fingers. “ What will you have? 
J’ai la main parisienne,’ M. Poupin 
would reply modestly, when Hyacinth’s 
admiration broke out ; and he was good 
enough, after he had seen a few speci- 
mens of what our hero could do, to in- 
form him that ke had the same happy 
conformation. “ ‘There is no reason why 
you should n’t be a good workman, «i 
n'y a que ga;” and his own life was 
practically goverued by this conviction. 
He delighted in the use of his hands 
and his tools, and the exercise of his 
taste, which was faultless, and Hyacinth 
could easily imagine how it must tor- 
ment him to spend a day on his back. 
He ended by perceiving, however, that 
consolation was, on this occasion, in 
some degree conveyed by the presence 
of the young man who sat at the foot of 
the bed, and with whom M. Poupin ex- 
hibited such signs of acquaintance as to 
make our hero wonder why he had not 
seen him before, nor even heard of him. 

“What do you mean by an irresisti- 
ble force?” the young man inquired, 
leaning back in his chair, with raised 
arms and his interlocked hands behind 
him, supporting his head. M. Poupin 
had spoken French, which he always 
preferred to do, the insular tongue being 
an immense tribulation to him; but his 
visitor spoke English, and Hyacinth 
immediately perceived that there was 
nothing French about him — M. Pou- 
pin could never tell him he had la main 
parisienne. 

“ T mean a force that will make the 
bourgeois go down into their cellars and 
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hide, pale with fear, behind their barrels 
of wine and their heaps of gold!” cried 
M. Poupin, rolling terrible eyes. 
“And in this country, I hope, in 
their coal-bins. Za, la, we shall find 
them even there,” his wife remarked. 

“’89 was an irresistible force,” said 
M. Poupin. “TI believe you would have 
thought so if you had been there.” 

“ And so was the coup d'état, which 
sent you over here, seventeen years 
ago,” the young man rejoined. He saw 
that Hyacinth was watching him, and 
he met his eyes, smiling a little, in a 
way that added to our hero’s interest. 

“ Pardon, pardon, I resist!” cried 
Eustache Poupin, glaring, in his impro- 
vised nightcap, out of his sheets; and 
Madame repeated that they resisted — 
she believed well that they resisted! The 
young man burst out laughing; where- 
upon his host declared, with a dignity 
which even his recumbent position did 
not abate, that it was really frivolous of 
him to ask such questions as that, know- 
ing as he did — what he did know. 

“ Yes, I know—lI know,” said the 
young man, good-naturedly, lowering 
his arms and thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, while he stretched his long 
legs a little. “But everything is yet 
to be tried.” 

“Oh, the trial will be on a great 
scale — soyez tranquille! It will be 
one of those experiments that constitute 
a proof.” 

Hyacinth wondered what they were 
talking about, and perceived that it must 
be something important, for the stranger 
was not a man who would take an in- 
terest in anything else. Hyacinth was 
immensely struck with him—he could 
see that he was remarkable —and felt 
slightly aggrieved that he should be 
a stranger; that is, that he should be, 
apparently, a familiar of Lisson Grove, 
and yet that M. Poupin should not have 
thought his young friend from Lomax 
Place worthy, up to this time, to be 
made acquainted with him. I know not 
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to what degree the visitor in the other 
chair discovered these reflections in Hy- 
acinth’s face, but after a moment, look- 
ing across at him, he said in a friendly 
yet just slightly diffident way, a way our 
hero liked, ‘“ And do you know, too?” 

“ Do I know what ?” asked Hyacinth, 
wondering. 

“Oh, if you did, you would!” the 
young man exclaimed, laughing again. 
Such a rejoinder, from any one else, 
would have irritated our sensitive hero, 
but it only made Hyacinth more curious 
about his interlocutor, whose laugh was 
loud and extraordinarily gay. 

“ Mon ami, you ought to present ces 
messieurs,” Madame Poupin remarked. 

“ Ah ga, is that the way you trifle 
with state secrets?” her husband cried 
out, without heeding her. Then he 
went on, in a different tone: “ M. Hya- 
cinthe is a gifted child, wn enfant tres- 
doué, in whom I take a tender interest 
—a child who has an account to settle. 
Oh, a thumping big one! Isn’t it so, 
mon petit 2?” 

This was very well meant, but it made 
Hyacinth blush, and, without knowing 
exactly what to say, he murmured, shy- 
ly, “Oh, I only want them to let me 
alone !” 

“ He is very young,” said Eustache 
Poupin. 

“He is the person we have seen in 
this country whom we like the best,” 
his wife added. 

“‘ Perhaps you are French,” suggested 
the strange young man. 

The trio seemed to Hyacinth to be 
waiting for his answer to this ; it was as 
if a listening stillness had fallen upon 
them. He found it a difficult moment, 
partly because there was something ex- 
citing and embarrassing in the attention 
of the other visitor, and partly because 
he had never yet had to decide that im- 
portant question. He didn’t really 
know whether he were French or Eng- 
lish, or which of the two he should 
prefer to be. His mother’s blood, her 
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suffering in an alien land, the unspeak- 
able, impenetrable misery that consumed 
her, in a place, among a people, she 
must have execrated— all this made 
him French; yet he was conscious at 
the same time of qualities that didn’t 
mix with it. He had evolved, long ago, 
a legend about his mother, built it up 
slowly, adding piece to piece, in passion- 
ate musings and broodings, when his 
cheeks burned and his eyes filled ; but 
there were times when it wavered and 
faded, when it ceased to console him 
and he ceased to trust it. He had had 
a father, too, and his father had suf- 
fered as well, and had fallen under a 
blow, and had paid with his life; and 
him also he felt in his mind and his 
body, when the effort to think it out 
did not simply end in darkness and con- 
fusion, challenging still even while they 
baffled, and inevitable freezing horror. 
At any rate, he seemed rooted in the 
place where his wretched parents had 


expiated, and he knew nothing about 
any other. Moreover, when old Poupin 
said, ‘* M. Hyacinthe,” as he had often 
done before, he did n’t altogether enjoy 
it; he thought it made his name, which 
he liked well enough in English, sound 


like the name of a hair-dresser. Our 
young friend was over-clouded and stig- 
matized, but he was not yet prepared to 
admit that he was ridiculous. ‘ Oh, I 
dare say I ain’t anything,” he replied in 
a moment. 

“ En v'la des bétises !” cried Madame 
Poupin. “ Do you mean to say you are 
not as good as any one in the world? 
I should like to see!” 

“We all have an account to settle, 
don’t you know?” said the strange 
young man. 

He evidently meant this to be encour- 
aging to Hyacinth, whose quick desire 
to avert M. Poupin’s allusions had not 
been lost upon him ; but our hero could 
see that he himself would be sure to be 
one of the first to be paid. He would 
make society bankrupt, but he would be 
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paid. He was tall and fair and good- 
natured looking, but you could n’t tell — 
or at least Hyacinth could n’t — wheth- 
er he were handsome or ugly, with his 
large head and square forehead, his 
thick, straight hair, his heavy mouth 
and rather vulgar nose, his admirably 
clear, bright eye, light-colored and set 
very deep; for though there was a want 
of fineness in some of its parts, his face 
had a marked expression of intelligence 
and resolution, and denoted a kind of 
joyous moral health. He was dressed 
like a workman in his Sunday toggery, 
having evidently put on his best to call 
in Lisson Grove, where he was to meet 
a lady, and wearing in particular a neck- 
tie which was both cheap and preten- 
tious, and of which Hyacinth, who no- 
ticed everything of that kind, observed 
the crude, false blue. He had very big 
shoes — the shoes, almost, of a country 
laborer —and spoke with a provincial 
accent, which Hyacinth believed to be 
that of Lancashire. This did n’t suggest 
cleverness, but it didn’t prevent Hya- 
cinth from perceiving that he was the 
reverse of stupid; that he probably, in- 
deed, had a tremendous head. Our little 
hero had a great desire to know clever 
people, and he interested himself on the 
spot in this strong, humorous fellow, 
who had the complexion of a ploughboy 
and the glance of a commander-in-chief, 
and who might have been (Hyacinth 
thought) a distinguished young savant 
in the disguise of an artisan. The dis- 
guise would have been very complete, 
for he had several brown stains on his 
fingers. Hyacinth’s curiosity, on this 
occasion, was both excited and gratified ; 
for after two or three allusions, which 
he did n’t understand, had been made to 
a certain place where Poupin and the 
stranger had met and expected to meet 
again, Madame Poupin exclaimed that 
it was a shame not to take in M. Hya- 
cinthe, who, she would answer for it, had 
in him the making of one of the pure. 
“Allin good time, in good time, ma 
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bonne,” the invalid replied. “M. Hya- 
cinthe knows that I count upon him, 
whether or no I make him an interne 
to-day, or wait a while longer.” 

“ What do you mean by an interne?” 
Hyacinth asked. 

“Mon Dieu, what shall I say?” 
and Eustache Poupin stared at him 
solemnly, from his pillow. ‘“ You are 
very sympathetic, but I am afraid you 
are too young.” 

“One is never too young to contrib- 
ute one’s obole,” said Madame Poupin. 

“ Can you keep a secret ?” asked the 
other visitor, smilingly. 

“Ts it a plot — a conspiracy?” Hya- 
cinth broke out. 

“ He asks that as if he were 
it’s a plum-pudding,” said M. 
“Tt isn’t good to eat, and we 
it for our amusement. It’s 
serious, my child.” 

“It’s a kind of society, to which he 
and I and a good many others belong. 
There is no harm in telling him that,” 
the young man went on. 

“T advise you not to tell it to Made- 
moiselle ; she is quite in the old ideas,” 
Madame Poupin suggested to Hyacinth, 
tasting her tisane. 

Hyacinth sat baffled and wondering, 
looking from his fellow-laborer in Soho 
to his new acquaintance opposite. “ If 
you have some plan, something to which 
one can give one’s self, I think you 
might have told me,” he remarked, in a 
moment, to Poupin. 

The latter merely gazed at him a 
while ; then he said to the strange young 
man, “ He is a little jealous of you. 
But there is no harm in that; it’s of 
his age. You must know him, you 
must like him. We will tell you his 
history some other day; it will make 
you feel that he belongs to us, in fact. 
It is an accident that he has n’t met you 
here before.” 


asking if 
Poupin. 
don’t do 
terribly 


“ How could ces messieurs have met, 
when M. Paul never comes? He does 
n’t spoil us!” Madame Poupin cried. 
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“ Well, you see I have my little sister 
at home to take care of, when I ain’t at 
the shop,” M. Paul explained. “ This 
afternoon it was just a chance; there 
was a lady we know came in to sit with 
her.” 

“ A lady —a real lady?” 

“Oh, yes, every inch,” said M. Paul, 
laughing. 

“ Do you like them to thrust them- 
selves into your apartment like that, 
because you have the désagrément of 
being poor? It seems to be the custom 
in this country, but it would n’t suit me 
at all,’ Madame Poupin continued. “ I 
should like to see one of ces dames — 
the real ones — coming in to sit with 
me!” 

“Oh, you are not a cripple; you have 
got the use of your legs!” 

“ Yes, and of my arms!” cried the 
Frenchwoman. 

“This lady looks after several others 
in our court, and she reads to my sis- 
ter.” 


“Oh, well, you are patient, you Eng- 
lish.” 

“ We shall never do anything without 
that,” said M. Paul, with undisturbed 
good-humor. 


“ You 
say that 
mendous 
prevail,” 


are perfectly right ; you can’t 
too often. It will be a tre- 
job, and only the strong will 
his host murmured, a little 
wearily, turning his eyes to Madame 
Poupin, who approached slowly, hold- 
ing the tisane in a rather full bowl, and 
tasting it again and yet again as she 
came. 

Hyacinth had been watching his fel- 
low-visitor with deepening interest; a 
fact of which M. Paul apparently be- 
came aware, for he said, presently, giv- 
ing a little nod in the direction of the 
bed, “* He says we ought to know each 
other. I’m sure I have nothing against 
it. I like to know folk, when they ’re 
worth it!” 

Hyacinth was too pleased with this 
even to take it up; it seemed to him, 
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for a moment, that he could n’t touch 
it gracefully enough. But he said, with 
sufficient eagerness, “ Will you tell me 
all about your plot?” 

“Oh, it’s no plot. I don’t think I 
care much for plots.’ And with his 
mild, steady, light-blue English eye, M. 
Paul certainly had not much the ap- 
pearance of a conspirator. 

“Tsn’t it a new era?” 
cinth, rather disappointed. 


asked Hya- 


* Well, I don’t know; it’s just a lit- 
tle movement.” 

“ Ah bien, voila du propre ; between 
us we have thrown him into a fever!” 
cried Madame Poupin, who had put 
down her bow! on a table near her hus- 
band’s bed and was bending over him, 
with her hand on his forehead. Eustache 
was flushed, he had closed his eyes, and 
it was evident there had been more than 
enough conversation. Madame Poupin 
announced as much, with the addition 
that if the young men wished to make 
acquaintance they must do it outside ; 
the invalid must be perfectly quiet. 
They accordingly withdrew, with apolo- 
gies and promises to return for further 
news on the morrow, and two minutes 
afterward Hyacinth found himself stand- 
ing face to face with his new friend on 
the pavement in front of M. Poupin’s 
residence, under a street-lamp which 
struggled ineffectually with the brown 
winter dusk. 

“Ts that your name—M. Paul?” he 
asked, looking up at him. 


“Oh, bless you, no; that’s only her 


Frenchified way of putting it. My 
name 7s Paul, though — Paul Muni- 
ment.” 

“ And what’s your trade?” Hyacinth 
demanded, with a jump into familiar- 
ity ; for his companion seemed to have 
told him a great deal more than was 
usually conveyed in that item of infor- 
mation. 

Paul Muniment looked down at him 
from above broad shoulders. “ I work 
at a wholesale chemist’s, at Lambeth.” 
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“ And where do you live?” 

“T live over the water, too; in the 
far south of London.” 

“ And are you going home now?” 

“Oh, yes, I am going to toddle.” 

* And may I toddle with you?” 

Mr. Muniment considered him fur- 
ther; then he gavealaugh. “I'll carry 
you, if you like.” 

“Thank you; I expect I can walk 
as far as you,” said Hyacinth. 

“Well, I admire your spirit, and I 
dare say I shall like your company.” 

There was something in his face, 
taken in connection with the idea that 
he was concerned in a little movement, 
which made Hyacinth feel the desire to 
go with him till he dropped; and in a 
moment they started away together, 
and took the direction Muniment had 
mentioned. They discoursed as they 
went, and exchanged a great many opin- 
ions and anecdotes; but they reached 
the southeasterly court in which the 
young chemist lived with his infirm sis- 
ter before he had told Hyacinth any- 
thing definite about his little movement, 
or Hyacinth, on his side, had related to 
him the circumstances connected with 
his being, according to M. Poupin, one 
of the disinherited. Hyacinth did n’t 
wish to press him; he would not for 
the world have appeared to him indis- 
creet; and, moreover, though he had 
taken so great a fancy to Muniment, he 
was not quite prepared, as yet, to be 
pressed. Therefore it did not become 
very clear to him how his companion 
had made Poupin’s acquaintance, and 
how long he had enjoyed it. Paul Mu- 
niment, nevertheless, was, to a certain 
extent, communicative about himself, 
and forewarned Hyacinth that he lived 
in a very poor little corner. He had 
his sister to keep — she could do noth- 
ing for herself; and he paid a low rent, 
because she had to have doctors, and 
doses, and all sorts of little comforts. 
He spent a shilling a week for her on 
flowers. It was better, too, when you 
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got upstairs, and from the back win- 
dows you could see the dome of St. 
Paul’s. Audley Court, with its pretty 
name, which reminded Hyacinth of 
Tennyson, proved to be a still dingier 
nook than Lomax Place; and it had the 
further drawback that you had to pass 
through a narrow alley, a passage be- 
tween high, black walls, to enter it. At 
the door of one of the houses the young 
men paused, lingering a little, and then 
Muniment said, “I say, why should n’t 
you come up? [I like you well enough 
for that, and you can see my sister; 
her name is Posy.” He spoke as if this 
would be a great privilege, and added, 
humorously, that Posy enjoyed a call 


from a gentleman, of all things. Hya- 


cinth needed no urging, and he groped 
his way, at his companion’s heels, up a 
dark staircase, which appeared to him — 
for they stopped only when they could 
go no further — the longest and steep- 


est he had ever ascended. At the top 


Paul Muniment pushed open a door, 
but exclaimed, “ Hullo, have you gone 
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to roost?” on perceiving that the room 
on the threshold of which they stood 
was unlighted. 

“Oh dear, no; we are sitting in the 
dark,” a small, bright voice instantly re- 
plied. ‘ Lady Aurora is so kind; she’s 
here still.” 

The voice came out of a corner so 
pervaded by gloom that the speaker was 
indistinguishable. ‘ Dear me, that’s 
beautiful!” Paul Muniment rejoined. 
“ You'll have a party, then, for I have 
brought some one else. We are poor, 
you know, but I dare say we can man- 
age a candle.” 

At this, in the dim firelight, Hyacinth 
saw a tall figure erect itself —a figure 
angular and slim, crowned with a large, 
vague hat, surmounted, apparently, with 
a flowing veil. ‘This unknown person 
gave a singular laugh, and said, “ Oh, I 
brought some candles; we could have 
had a light if we had wished it.” Both 
the tone and the purport of the words 
announced to Hyacinth that they pro- 
ceeded from the lips of Lady Aurora. 

Henry James. 





THE FIRST ABBE GALANT. 


TurovucHout French memoirs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there is one figure who is never out of 
sight, a black-coated, close - shaven 
figure, sometimes dapper, sometimes 
stately ; now appearing as a dandy, now 
as a courtier, again as a confessor, often 
as a statesmanikin. One day he is seen 
on the front seat of a royal coach, 
another in the secret cabinet where of- 
ficial assassinations are decided, on a 
third behind the door of a lady’s bou- 
doir. At every turn, under any disguise, 
he can be recognized by a quick, bright 
glance, a ready smile, an insinuating 
manner, &@ prompt, discreet use of his 
wits He glides into French society with 


the Medici, — Catherine brought him 
in her baggage; he disappears with the 
French Revolution. He is called Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé, not because he is neces- 
sarily in holy orders, though always sup- 
posed to be looking that way. The title 
may mean that he is abbot of an abbey, 
or it may be merely conveiitional, as a 
duke’s sons are “ lords by courtesy ;” he 
often exchanges it for a higher one, — 
bishop, or cardinal; sometimes he re- 
turns to the secular dress and style. His 
name is legion, not all devils by any 
means. La Bruyeére gives us a classifi- 
cation: Théocrine, Théodate, Théodule, 
Théodore, Théodime, Théonas. He ap- 
peared in France as the Abbé de Gondi, 
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and vanished as the Abbé Galiani. But 


he was soon naturalized, for he is known 
as Marolles, Bernis, Chaulieu, Prévost, 
Morellet, and by many more surnames of 
Gallic growth, and whatever there may 
have been of sinister about him origi- 
nally evaporated in the adopted climate. 

At first acquaintance this personage 


strikes us as essentially modern, not 
much older than the seventeenth century 
certainly ; but he is another proof that 
there is nothing new under the sun in 
any age, for his prototype may be found 
in the sixth. He too came from Italy 
into France, — or Gaul, as it then was, — 
flourished in the congenial atmosphere, 
and took root there; for he was a sort 
of air-plant, a rare butterfly-orchid of 
the human species. His baptismal names 
were Venantius Honorius Clementianus 
Fortunatus, and he was best known 
by the last, of happy augury, given 
him in honor of an early martyr of the 
ancient patriarchate of Aquileia. His 
family name is supposed to have been 
Titium or Titian, and his ancestors were 
driven by the incursion of Attila from 
Aquileia to the Trevisan marches, where 
Fortunatus was born, in sight of the 
riven blue mountains which a thousand 
years later made backgrounds for the 
pictures of a Titian Vercelli. Of his 
parentage or his early childhood in this 
borderland between expiring Roman civ- 
ilization and outer barbarism there is 
no record; but every instinct of the 
man betrays long-descended love of cul- 
ture and luxury. He was sent when 
very young to Ravenna, the last seat of 
Roman art and letters, and already un- 
der the influence of the East, to be edu- 
cated by a dignitary know as the Deacon 
Paul, and there he continued to live 
after schooldays were over. His studies 
were grammar, rhetoric, prosody, clas- 
sical literature, and jurisprudence, with 
at least an inkling of the Apostolic Fa- 
thers, to judge by his own writings. 
He hurt his eyes by over-study, but they 
were cured by applying the oil from 
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a votive lamp which burned before an 
altar dedicated to St. Martin of Tours 
in one of the Ravennese basilicas. For- 
tunatus set this down as a miracle, and 
it inspired him with a gratitude and ven- 
eration which fixed from afar the turn- 
ing-point of his career. He made a vow 
to pay his thanks and devotions at the 
tomb of St. Martin, who had been dead 
about a century and a half, and in course 
of time he kept his word. He was past 
thirty, however, before he started on the 
long and dangerous journey which lay 
between him and the fulfillment of his 
pledge. Up to that time there is noth- 
ing to show that he had taken any step 
towards the priesthood, but his native 
bent and early training had given him 
that ecclesiastical bias which was part 
of the social abbé’s outfit. With this, 
added to his real talents and accomplish- 
ments, he set forth to cross the Alps. 

It was an undertaking full of risks. 
With the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire Europe was fast relapsing into 
chaos. Fortunatus had hardly got safe- 
ly out of Ravenna before it was seized 
by Alboin and the Lombards, who spread 
over Upper Italy, quenching such linger- 
ing sparks of enlightenment as had sur- 
vived the successive floods of invasion, 
though they were to kindle new altar 
fires of religion, patriotism, and art 
which would glow for a few centuries, 
and be stamped out in their turn by the 
race of Charlemagne. The France of 
our days, from the Alps to the Pyrenees, 
from the Rhone to the Loire, from the 
Meuse to the Mediterranean, was the 
prey of the wolfish breed of Clovis, the 
Frankish kings. These Merovingians 
were parricides, fratricides, regicides, 
savage and lustful as wild beasts. One 
day they would enforce conformity to 
their new-found Christianity by the 
bloodiest tyranny ; the next they would 
rend the nets which the Church had 
drawn over them, woven chiefly out of 
their own superstition, and send their 
bishops to join the noble army of mar- 
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tyrs. There was no respite from war in 
its most horrible forms, — the warfare 
of barbarians, whose laws were perfidy, 
carnage, rapine, and pillage. Along the 
great river-valleys, the natural high- 
ways of the country, the arts, agricul- 
ture, and legislation of those grand, civil- 
izing conquerors, the Romans, were be- 
ing torn up and flung to the winds. Here 
and there one man, better than his race 
and beyond his age, a wolf-hound rather 
than a wolf, held a court in which the 
primitive virtues and some glimmer of 
meaning from his new faith made an 
island in this ocean of blood. Such 
was that of Sigebert, king of Austrasia, 
whose chief seat was at Metz. Fortu- 
natus, coming by way of the Rhine, 
reached that stage of his pilgrimage 
while the town was rejoicing over the 
marriage of Sigebert with Brunehilde, 
or Brunehaut, daughter of the Visigothic 
king of Spain. She was a princess of 
great beauty and strong character, who 


brought with her from beyond the Pyre- 
nees learning, dignity of manners, and 
a purer morality than belonged to the 
Franks, and who protected and prolonged 
for half a century the traditions of Ro- 


man rule. Fortunatus composed an 
epithalamium for the occasion, begin- 
ning, — 

‘Sun! ope the happy day and spread thy locks 

Of rays serene.”’ 

Sigebert desired to elevate his life 
and his dynasty by marriage with a 
royal bride, instead of falling into the 
base concubinage and polygamy usual 
among the Merovingians. He gave 
many proofs of a generous nature, above 
the common pitch, and raised higher by 
Brunehilde, whose influence in the early 
years of their long union was only for 
good. His brother Chilperic, king of 
Neustria, of very different clay, had dis- 
posed of one or two wives, and was in 
the toils of the infamous Fredegonde ; 
but not to be outdone by Sigebert, he 
broke with her for a time, and sued for 
the hand of Galeswinthe, Brunehilde’s 
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sister. The Visigothic king demurred, 
knowing Chilperic’s habits and charac- 
ter, and the princess held him in horror. 
The father’s objections were overcome 
at last by the promise of a magnificent 
wedding - present, — nothing less than 
the principal Pyrenean towns which had 
fallen to Chilperic’s share of the pater- 
nal inheritance. The match was ar- 
ranged, and a large escort of Frankish 
chiefs, with horsemen and charioteers, 
came to bring Galeswinthe to Neustria. 
The poor bride put off her departure 
from day to day, and when she could 
delay no longer set out with a heavy 
heart. Her parents shared her grief. 
The king went with her the first stage 
of the journey, bidding her farewell 
where the road crossed the Tagus. The 
queen, with her attendants, went on from 
day to day, constantly deferring the mo- 
ment of parting, until they reached the 
mountains, when she was forced to turn 
back. There was a last embrace be- 
tween the mother and child, and the 
queen stood watching from a height un- 
til the last Frank disappeared beyond 
the further ridge. 

The marriage was celebrated at Rouen 
with a splendor and solemnity which 
were meant to outshine the nuptials of 
Sigebert. The religious ceremony was 
Christian, but the secular rites were 
pagan and national ; the new queen was 
saluted by the Franks according to their 
custom of swearing fealty to their king, 
surrounding her in a circle and bran- 
dishing their drawn swords. The story 
is short. After a few months of satis- 
faction in his bride and the treasures of 
her dower, Chilperic grew tired of her 
gentle companionship, and Fredegonde, 
who was biding her time, saw and seized 
the chance. The old ties were renewed, 
at first secretly, then so publicly that 
the low-born woman treated the young 
queen with open insolence and contempt. 
Galeswinthe was a mild, yielding crea- 
ture, unfit for her era or her destiny ; 
she took this turn of fortune as no more 
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than she had foreseen from the first, 
and made no stand, only asking leave 
to go back to her parents. This request 
was not easily granted : the dower might 
have to be returned, or the wedding- 
gift might be claimed, and the Pyrenean 
towns become part of the Hispano- 
Gothic kingdom. There were simpler 
ways of settling the difficulty, and before 
the first year of her marriage was over, 
Galeswinthe was found dead in her bed, 
strangled. Soon afterwards Chilperic 


openly espoused the triumphant Frede- 
gonde, the mistress of his fate, who ruled 
him and Gaul through many bloody 
years, and brought him at length to a 
violent death, ending her own execrable 
life peacefully in old age. 


Venantius Fortunatus, while on his 
travels, fell in with Galeswinthe and 
her train on the ill-starred journey to 
Rouen, and heard the details of her 
leaving Toledo from her attendants. 
The story and her early doom affected 
him deeply, and he recorded them in a 
poem, the most touching and true to 
nature he ever wrote, and which has 
been accepted by modern French his- 
torians as a trustworthy chronicle. The 
lament of the Gothic queen when she 
loses sight of her daughter among the 
mountains has the pathos of Androm- 
ache’s lamentations in the Iliad and 
/Eneid. 

But although Fortunatus was tender- 
hearted, he liked to pipe to those who 
danced better than to mourn with those 
who wept. He had the art of pleasing, 
and excelled in that of getting himself 
petted. His halt at Metz was a long 
one. Sigebert gave him a house, horses, 
servants, and the post of laureate, and 
he lived there in clover for a year or 
two. He had not forgotten his vow, 
however, and most likely had gained a 
taste for seeing the world, so he set off 
again. Wherever he went he always 
stayed at the best house, at the palace if 
there were one, if not, at the next best. 
The rude Frankish chiefs were delighted 
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to see him, and treated him with honor. 
He explains it with needless modesty by 
saying that they welcomed him because 
he had seen their Germany, but Hine- 
mar, the Archbishop of Rheims, writing 
of Fortunatus a couple of hundred years 
later, when information about him was 
still plentiful, tells us that his fame pre- 
ceded him everywhere. To the Gallo- 
Roman nobles and prelates, in whose 
homes literature and the arts of life 
found their last refuge, he must have 
been indeed the favored guest. He was 
in no haste to reach the tomb of St. 
Martin, but he kept that goal always in 
view. In his versified life of the saint 
he describes the devious ways by which 
he reached it; noting the natural beau- 
ties of the provinces through which he 
passed, the various methods of agricul- 
ture, the strongholds, churches, villas, 
and monuments of ancient art, and set- 
ting down his impressions and enjoy- 
ment of all that he saw. Bishops, 
princes, chieftains, and patricians re- 
ceived him with cordiality, and he never 
failed to make a friend of his host. 
After bidding good-by and going on his 
way, he would courteously write back 
to ask for those he had left and to give 
news of himself. They replied, and he 
kept up the correspondence by sending 
verses, in which he praised the home 
and hospitality he had found with them, 
complimenting each on his foible, — the 
Frankish lord on his fluent use of Latin, 
the Gallo- Roman on his refinement 
and knowledge of law and politics, the 
churchman on his munificence and pub- 
lic spirit. He was a flatterer, but he 
was charming and thoroughly amiable. 
In this wise he traversed France in her 
length and breadth, remembering that 
whichever road he took he might go 
back the same way. 

Fortunatus never retraced his steps. 
He sometimes bewailed his lengthened 
absence from his native country, and 
sang his homesickness, as miles and 
years widened the separation. At last 
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news came that the Lombards had left 
his part of Italy, and that he could go 
back in safety. Did he return, or not? 
It is uncertain, but if he did so it was 
by the most direct way, and his stay 
was short. When he had reached Tours 
and acquitted himself of his vow, his pil- 
grimage was beginning, not ending, but 
this time the saint was a woman. 
Tours, so venerable to this day as the 
former abode of many holy men, had al- 
ready, A. D. 567, been hallowed as the 
hiding-place of a remarkable lady, a run- 
away princess, a future saint, whose his- 
tory is the most romantic and least pain- 
ful that has come down to us from that 
period, — Radegonde, who has stood in 
the Roman Catholic calendar for thir- 
teen hundred years as St. Radegonde. 
She was the daughter of one of the last 
kings of Thuringia, a twig of the many- 
branched Frankish royal tree, and her 
family and country had been over- 
thrown by her distant kinsman, Lothair, 


the father of Sigebert and Chilperic. 
Most of her nearest relations had per- 
ished, but she and a brother, both under 
ten years of age, were kept as captives 


and hostages by the conqueror. The 
little girl’s beauty and intelligence made 
such an impression on Lothair that he 
set her apart as his future wife. She 
was taken to one of his seats in the Ver- 
mandois, where she was brought up not 
only to ride and spin like a child of the 
Teutonic tribes, but to read and enjoy 
the Bible, the fathers of the church, the 
classic poets, and even the Roman histo- 
rians and legists. She was an apt schol- 
ar in whatever she was taught, but her 
preference was for the Scriptures and 
hives of the saints and martyrs, whose 
day was not very long past. She had 
a natural bent towards religion, and a 
dreamy, enthusiastic German tempera- 
ment. The terrible scenes and sorrows 
of her childhood had done much to kill 
the joy of youth in her, and the intend- 
ed marriage to Lothair, who had several 
wives, hung darkly over her horizon. 
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During her girlhood the horrible condi- 
tion of the outer world offered no re- 
lief from her sad preoccupations, and 
she turned more and more upon her- 
self and the love of God. Her most 
ardent wish was to be a martyr, and 
failing that to withdraw into a religious 
seclusion. The thought of marrying 
the man who had destroyed her country, 
murdered her family, and torn her from 
her home became a fixed idea of hatred 
and repugnance, and as she grew to- 
wards womanhood the horror increased. 
Lothair had not lost sight of her mean- 
while, and at length named a time for 
the marriage. At this news Radegonde 
fled, but was soon caught and taken to 
Soissons, which Lothair made his cap- 
ital, and there she became one of his 
queens. 

For about five years she bore this de- 
tested yoke, trying by every means in 
her power to disgust her husband. She 
gave up her time to prayer, to active 
charity, and to personal austerities ; she 
took no pleasure in the pastimes of the 
court, but if a religious or learned man 
came by chance among the noisy barba- 
rians she treated him as her particular 
guest, and found an unwonted enjoyment 
in talking to him. It is probably to this 
part of her life that the touching legend 
belongs which makes her in sacred art 
the patroness of captives. Walking one 
day in the court-yard or inclosure of the 
palace, she heard the sighs and sobs of 
the captives on the other side of the 

yall. She, also “a captive in the land 
of Egypt,’ was moved by an immense 
compassion, and prayed so fervently for 
their deliverance that their bonds were 
suddenly loosened, and they found them- 
selves free. The beauty of this story is 
that it may be an allegory, and that her 
intercession may have gained liberty 
for the prisoners and slaves about the 
court. 

There are some striking coincidences 
between the history of this Thuringian 
princess and that of the well-known 
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saint of Thuringia, Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary. Brought from her native coun- 
try in early childhood to be the bride of 
a foreign prince, and educated in his 
land for that purpose ; pensive, devout, 
ecstatic ; longing to dedicate herself to 
the se~vice of God; spending herself in 
prayer, fasts, and vigils; paying the most 
menial and repulsive offices to the poor; 
leaving her husband’s banquet table and 
couch to mortify her flesh in penance; 
at last forsaking her state for poverty 
and obscurity, —so far the lives of the 
two young women run nearly parallel, 
with the great difference that Elizabeth 
was a cherished and adopted child, and 
loved her betrothed husband, both be- 
fore and after their marriage, with her 
whole heart. But Radegonde was not 


a mystic, and had a different force from 
that of the sweet victim of Marburg; 
she had a practical side, which developed 
strongly as she grew older, and she 
already had a notion of bringing about 
what she wished should happen. 


When 
she got up at night to lie on the stone 
floor, she would creep back a chilly, un- 
comfortable bedfellow, and she made a 
practice of being unpunctual at meals, 
not coming until she had been called sev- 
eral times, habits which must have tried 
the temper of an uncivilized husband. 
But Lothair either was indifferent to 
trifles, or his beautiful wife’s perversity 
kept alive his fancy for her; he gave 
proof, not of fidelity, to be sure, but of 
a constancy unusual to his disposition 
and to the manners of his family and 
nation. Her penances gave him a sort 
of rude amusement, and he sometimes 
said, “ That wife of mine is more of a 
nun than a queen.” 

The fetters galled her more and more, 
until the intolerable life came to an end 
suddenly. Her young brother and fel- 
low captive, to whom she had clung with 
not a mere sisterly affection, but with 
the passionate love for her own peo- 
ple which never died in her, was put 
to death for some whim or rage of Lo- 
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thair’s. Radegonde, struck to the heart 
by this blow, took an instant and final 
resolution, which she had the self-com- 
mand to carry out with prudence. She 
begged for permission to go with her at- 
tendants to seek consolation of St. Mé- 
dard, Bishop of Noyon, who, although 
he had not yet attained his posthumous 
miraculous celebrity, was already widely 
venerated. The journey was not a long 
or hard one, and Lothair, who had the 
masculine inconsistency of caring noth- 
ing for a woman’s sorrow, but being un- 
able to endure her tears, allowed her to 
go without opposition, “ hoping,” says 
one historian, “that she would come 
back in better spirits.’ The queen 
found the saint in church officiating at 
the altar, and, boldly coming forward, 
she announced her intention of taking 
up a religious life, and claimed conse- 
cration and protection at his hands. 
The bishop was startled, and saw the 
full danger to them both in granting 
her wish. An agitated discussion arose, 
and Radegonde’s followers, who had 
remained without, hearing of the crisis, 
crowded into the church, threatening to 
drag her and St. Médard forth if they 
should proceed a step further in the 
matier. The queen defied them, and as 
they were about to use force, she and 
her women rushed into the sacristy and 
the bishop took refuge at the altar. The 
tumult was still raging when she re- 
appeared, having hastily drawn a nun’s 
dress over her royal robes, and again 
coming to the altar adjured St. Médard 
to admit her to the religious life. Over- 
borne by her appeals and by the fervor 
of martyrdom which still coursed in 
Christian veins, he proclaimed the mar- 
riage of Lothair and Radegonde null, 
and consecrated her deaconness of the 
church. The Frankish attendants, awed 
by the solemnity of the moment and by 
the intensity of emotions of which they 
blindly felt the sway, assisted in silence 
at the ceremony, and retired peaceably, 
carrying back the news to Soissons. 
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Radegonde’s first act was to lay her 
regal ornaments as a gift upon the al- 
tar; she then made all speed to reach 
the Loire and embark for Tours, where 
she trusted to find safeguard in one of 
the sanctuaries of St. Martin. 

Behind the wreck of the noble abbey 
of Marmoutier, where the arches of the 
“ruined nave form an open screen for 
the spacious, quiet flower-garden which 
the ladies of the Sacred Heart have 
planted on this reconsecrated spot, the 
hillside rises abruptly, looking over the 
lofty skeletons of the twin towers and 
the great trees of a former convent to 
the wide-spreading river, split by shoals 
and islets, and the sun as it goes down 
glows on the shrub-grown cliff and lights 
up the mouth of a grotto. This is cher- 
ished by tradition as one of the hiding- 
places of Radegonde. Another is point- 
ed out further along the ridge, where 
the steep little street leading from Mar- 
moutier to St. Symphorien, a suburb of 
Tours, gives access to the beautiful, tiny 
Romanesque church of St. Radegonde, 
which conceals a ladder-like staircase 
cut in the rocks and another small cave. 
Earlier fugitives had been there before 
her, — St. Gatien, an apostle of the 
Gauls, and the Seven Sleepers, — and 
the sacredness of the places gave her a 
greater sense of security. Lothair, infu- 
riated at her escape, sent to order her 
home, threatening to pursue her if she 
did not obey. The Church took up her 
cause with zeal and discretion, raising 
obstacles and delays, while she sought 
shelter in these dens. As one stands 
on the very sites, and reckons the lapse 
of ages backwards by the ruins of suc- 
cessive sanctuaries, each many centuries 
older than the last, remembering that 
Radegonde came and went before the 
first stone was laid, it carries her into a 
very distant past. But the broken frag- 
meuts are links in a chain that holds her 
and us together, and her hopes, fears, and 


1 Not they of Ephesus, but seven emulous in- 
habitants of Touraine. 
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daring thrill us yet; she was so cour- 
ageous and steadfast, so truly a heroine. 
She did not feel safe enough even in 
the asylum of St. Martin, and made her 
way to Poitiers. 

The Loire must have been the same 
broad, slow, perilous river as to-day, sal- 
low with shoals and quicksands, making 
great bends through green stretches of 
solitude broken by sparse trees, under 
a low, gray sky; the Vienne the same 
lively stream, winding briskly through 
cheerful valleys and between widely 
spaced bluffs, on which the sun seems 
pleased to shine. The same abrupt 
humps or long, low chines of rock rose 
from the level, but then they were sad- 
dled by broken Druidical circles or by 
the remains of Roman camps, while the 
arched miles of the aqueducts crossed 
the verdant desolation on their endless 
journey. Poitiers stood on the same 
craggy knob, with the Clain and the 
Boivre twisting round its base, fortified 
centuries before, and a better stronghold 
than the grottoes of Touraine. Rade- 
gande had not left them too soon, for 
Lothair made good his threat, and burst 
into Tours, determined to take her back 
with him. St. Germanus, the Bishop 
of Paris, St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, St. 
Germain des Pres, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
the most prominent churchman in Gaul, 
interfered in her behalf. He had great 
influence with the Merovingians, and by 
his moral ascendency he pacified the 
king, and induced him to relinquish his 
claims to his wife and permit her to 
found a convent at Poitiers, in which she 
should pass the rest of her days. Rade- 
gonde asked nothing better ;. it was the 
fulfillment of her life-long dream, and it 
came when her fate seemed desperate. 
Lothair had the generosity to leave her 
in possession of her wedding-gift, which 
she dedicated to the erection of her con- 
vent, and he troubled her no more. 

The queen’s plans.for her future abode 
and mode of life were by no means sim- 
ple; it is wonderful how such a mag- 
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nificent and elaborate conception found 
place in her mind, torn and tormented 
as she had been. It took several years 
to complete the buildings, which had 
every appointment of a Roman villa, 
gardens, fish-ponds, porticoes, baths, sur- 
rounded by an outer wall like a fortress. 
Meanwhile she had collected a congrega- 
tion of young girls and trained them toa 
religious routine, and with them she sol- 
emuly and publicly entered this chosen 
retreat, named the Convent of the Holy 
Cross, from a fragment of the true cross 
which had been sent to her, it is said, 
by the Emperor Justinian. Her sister- 
hood belonged to the Augustinian order, 
and the rule she adopted for it was that 
of St. Cesaria of Arles. But the exist- 
ence she organized was of her own de- 
vising, and shows extraordinary intelli- 
gence and scope, a refinement and ap- 
preciation of letters and luxury worthy 
of a daughter of the fifteenth century, 
and a humane, geniul, gracious disposi- 
tion, besides the most genuine piety. If 
she had been a Roman, or even a Gaul, 
by birth, this would have been remark- 
able enough, though less astonishing ; 
but for the child of a half-civilized tribe, 
brought up among people of the same 
race, with only education to elevate her 
to a higher grade, the way in which she 
had absorbed and appropriated all that 
antiquity and Christianity could do for 
her is a proof of genius. The religious 
exercises, to which the chief part of the 
day was given, were varied by study, by 
transcribing valuable books, by reading 
aloud, and by needlework. Among the 
recreations were bathing, gardening, and 
several games, including dice. Great 
stress was laid on cleanliness, Radegonde 
being intolerant of bad smells, in which 
she was so much beyond her age that the 
superiors of most religious houses have 
not yet caught up with her. The clergy 
and laity of distinction were welcome 
visitors, and were regaled with sumptu- 
ous feasts, for although the rule of the 
order forbade meat, every other sort of 
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good cheer abounded; meat and wine, 
too, which the sisters did not taste them- 
selves, were served by them to their 
guests. Among the diversions offered 
to these friends were private theatricals, 
acted in costume by young ladies of the 
town, assisted by the novices. Whether 
the performances were from the an- 
cient drama, or were mystery plays, the 
chronicler does not tell, but it sounds 
amazingly like the boarders at modern 
French convents acting Corneille and 
Racine before the bishop and curé and 
other worshipful company. 

It took some time to establish this 
rational and delightful mode of life sys- 
tematically and solidly. When Rade- 


gonde felt sure of it, she resigned the 
direction to a beautiful young woman 
named Agnes, of noble Gallic family, 
whom she had educated for the purpose, 
and caused her to be elected abbess. 
There existed an almost maternal rela- 
tion between herself and this youthful 


coadjutor, and to confirm the latter’s au- 
thority Radegonde laid aside all outward 
token of rank, and took her turn with 
the rest in the kitchen and household. 
But as long as she lived she was the 
soul and brain of the community. 
During the vicissitudes of Rade- 
gonde’s early career Fortunatus was 
leading an unknown and uneventful life 
at Ravenna. Long before he started 
on his travels she was settled in her 
convent at Poitiers. By the time he 
reached Tours Lothair was dead; his 
sons reigned in his stead, Chilperic be- 
ing master of Touraine and Poitou. 
The ex-queen’s flight and hiding were 
an old story; her reputation for piety 
and wisdom had gone abroad; the lit- 
erary studies and innocent amusements 
of St. Cross drew visitors to it from all 
parts of Christendom. Fortunatus was 
bound to see everything and everybody 
of note, if possible; he was eager to 
make the acquaintance of two ladies 
who joined so much sanctity and learn- 
ing to beauty, rank, and a hearty en- 
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joyment of this world’s delights. It is 
likely that some of his epithalamiums 
and elegies had been read at Poitiers ; 
the poem on Galeswinthe, whose fate 
was fresh in everybody’s memory, must 
have gone deep into Radegonde’s heart. 
She was delighted to meet the most ac- 
complished stranger in Gaul, the last 
representative of the literature and cul- 
tivation in which she had been brought 
up. Ladies in your middle lustre, think 
of your first meeting with a celebrated 
Englishman of letters, when such a bird 
was rarer in this land than now, and you 
can imagine her feelings. Fortunatus’s 
early associations with the church, the 
pious errand which he had kept in sight 
throughout his pleasant vagrancy, were 
additional recommendations. He was 
received with great warmth, and his pol- 
ished manners, the charms of his con- 
versation, did the rest. Radegonde and 
Agnes feasted him, flattered him; they 
had a thousand things to say to him, 
they could not see or hear enough of 
him ; they pressed him to stay, to come 
again. He came continually; he could 
not come too often. The attraction was 
mutual; the triple conquest was com- 
plete; how was he ever to part from 
them? What should they do without 
him? Every household, still more every 
community of women absolutely requires 
one male retainer, be he only man-of-all- 
work. These devout ladies were great- 
ly in want of such an ally; they needed 
a man of business, a legal adviser, and 
a director. They had found their facto- 
tum, Fortunatus had found his niche; 
he accepted his evident and delightful 
vocation, gave up his country, said “no” 
to St. Germanus, who wanted him at 
Paris, took orders, became parish priest 
of the metropolitan church at Poitiers, 
chaplain and almoner of St. Cross, and 
solicitor, agent, and ambassador for the 
convent to the many powers and vio- 
lences ready to take advantage of femi- 
nine inexperience. 

From this time forward, somewhere 
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about the year 567, Fortunatus was sta- 
tioned at Poitiers. His life was neither 
idle nor sedentary, as it obliged him to 
make frequent journeys and to keep up 
a large correspondence, besides his reg- 
ular religious duties and his literary 
work, which he never neglected. He 
was born for the position, to exercise 
the diplomatic qualities by which Ital- 
ians were already distinguished, and the 
delicate discretion needful to settle ques- 
tions among women. Wielding a gentle 
supremacy over the entire convent, and 
especially over the two strong spirits at 
its head, whom he managed as a man 
of the world can always control women 
even of more force than himself; passing 
from chapter to chapter and from court 
to court, honored and caressed at all, 
the undisputed prince of living poets ; 
strengthening his ecclesiastical position 
by intercourse with churchmen on church 
matters, he was in his element, and no 
gold-fish in a fountain was ever more 
contented. Radegonde and the abbess 
Agnes pampered him absurdly: every 
day, at the time of the convent meals, 
they sent him his, with many dishes not 
on their own bill of fare, and they plied 
him with dainties at odd hours. He 
acknowledged these attentions by little 
poems, still extant ; thanking sometimes 
Radegonde, sometimes Agnes, for milk, 
chestnuts, fresh eggs, butter, plums, 
greengages, and other delicacies (alias 
delicias). He sent them in return flow- 
ers in osier baskets which he himself 
made, either for themselves or to adorn 
the altar, and verses generally went with 
the offering. There were frequent re- 
pasts shared by the three friends at the 
convent, when the room was hung with 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and the 
marble table was strewn with rose pet- 
als; the poultry and vegetables were 
served in silver dishes, the honey and 
fruit in crystal ones, and the wine was 
in precious goblets wreathed with ivy. 
Fortunatus had taken no vow of absti- 
nence, it is clear, but the women ob- 
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served theirs, as he wrote verses urging 
Radegonde to drink wine, making use, 
no doubt, of St. Paul’s arguments to 
Timothy. 

The ex-queen was about the poet’s 
age, possibly a little older than he, — 
they were not far from forty when their 
intimacy began; the abbess was under 
thirty, and very handsome. The three 
were soon knit together by the tender- 
est affection: between the two women 
it was like that of elder and younger 
sister, or of mother and daughter ; what 
was it with him? Fortunatus habitual- 
ly called Radegonde mother, and Agnes 
sister ; but when they were cosily break- 
fasting together he ventured on more 
affectionate epithets with Italian diminu- 
tives, such as “my life,’ “my light,” 
“joy of my soul,” harmless familiarities 
for which Madame Necker would have 
rebuked the Abbé Galiani with a tap 
of her fan. Their conversation turned 
chiefly upon intellectual topics, and 


when the three were together it was apt 


to be gay. No doubt the poet’s spright- 
ly turn was acceptable to Radegonde, 
who had no animal spirits herself, though 
so strong a vein of sociability ; but when 
they two were alone their intercourse 
was grave. She could not recover from 
the effect of her misfortunes; they had 
stamped melancholy into her core. In 
the midst of her active administrative 
cares, her important plans, her devo- 
tions, and her pleasures, she was secret- 
ly sad. In religion a Christian, by 
training a Roman of the latest and most 
civilized type, by instinct an esthetic, 
her heart remained inalienably German ; 
the rustle of the Thuringian forest 
haunted her ears, and the love of coun- 
try, home, and family to the end of her 
life would sometimes burst out in pas- 
sionate regret. She could not help 
dwelling on the frightful scenes she had 
passed through, and on the destruction 
and dispersion of her race; she turned 
with deep yearning towards distant kins- 
folk whom she had never seen ; she lived 
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in perpetual exile. She found solace in 
talking about it to Fortunatus, who em- 
bodied her recollections in a poem sup- 
posed to be her story told by herself, 
and entitled De Excidio Thuringiz ; he 
also wrote an address in her name to 
a distant cousin of hers who had taken 
refuge in Constantinople. There 
passages of great pathos in both. 

Fortunatus likewise had lost his coun- 
try and kindred, and called himself an 
exile, — 


are 


“* Tristius erro nimis, patriis exul ab oris;”’ 
but he bore it cheerfully, like many a 
poet since, not going back when he had 
the chance, but consoling himself by 
sentimental verse. He had enough seri- 
ous writing to do in the multifarious cor- 
respondence which the interests of the 
convent required, and with the homilies 
and commentaries called for by his sa- 
cred office. On important public occa- 
sions he was to the fore. The council 
of Braine was convened in 580 by Chil- 
peric to investigate charges of treason 
against the saintly Gregory of Tours. 
It was a mixed assembly of wild, long- 
haired warriors, with battle-axes and 
spiked maces, and Christian mission- 
aries, calling themselves bishops, priests, 
and deacons of somewhat imaginary 
dioceses and benefices. They met in a 
vast hall of rough-hewn timber, hung 
with the skins of wild beasts, and were 
presided over by Chilperic, an assassin, 
polygamist, and savage. They were 
about to begin their deliberations, when 
in walked the debonair abbé with a low 
bow and a long poem in his hand, in 
which politic praises of Chilperic and 
Fredegonde alternate with Utopian de- 
scriptions of the condition of Neustria. 
It is a figure of speech to say that For- 
tunatus was there, but he had sent his 
poem, which the king, with a true say- 
age’s vanity, caused to be read aloud 
before proceeding to business, and it 
probably put him into a good humor, 
and helped in the acquittal of Gregory. 
The situation is laughable, almost in- 
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credible, and what Gregory, whose char- 
acter and life were at stake, thought of 
his friend’s airy way of taking things 
we can but guess, as he makes no allu- 
sion to it in his admiring notices of his 
brother clerk. 

Such was the course of Fortunatus’s 
life at Poitiers. There was no relaxa- 
tion in the graceful offices of the ladies 
of St. Cross to him, nor in his services 
to them; the wine and milk and honey 
of their bounty flowed without stint, and 
his verse ran in a parallel stream. ‘The 
flowers and fruits of St. Cross must 
have been perennial, to judge by his 
pretty little rhymes. Elegies and epi- 
taphs continued to spring from his pen, 
with epigrams and curious anagrams 
like the concetti of a thousand years 
later, or the twisted posies of Quarles 
and Herbert, and the vers d’occasion 
and vers de société of modern literature. 
And there were more tender addresses 
at leave-takings, absences, and separa- 
tions, as when, for instance, Radegonde 
was not at home to her visitor during 
the whole of Lent. 

There were gossips and evil tongues 
in those days, and the excessive inti- 
macy of the poet-priest and the two 
women gave rise to tattle; slander did 
not spare Radegonde’s age or Agnes’s 
official dignity. Fortunatus felt it more 
for their sakes than for his own, and he 
indignantly and solemnly repelled the 
accusations in lines of some vigor and 
elevation : — 

‘* An honored mother, a sweet sister’s love, 

With truth and faith and heart and soul I 

cherish ; 

Affections blameless, fit for heaven above, 

Born of the spirit, pure of fleshly blemish, 

Be Christ my wituess and the spotless Dove.” 
Not a single con:emporary writer has 
left the smallest blot on the conduct of 
Fortunatus. The holiest and most as- 
cetic men held him and his two friends 
in the highest esteem. The standard of 
Christian practice was perforce exalted 
and rigid, as it had to bear the strain of 
contrast with the heathenish habits of 
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new converts, and of consistency with 
an occasional fierceness of orthodoxy 
which would not pull together with 
loose living. No subsequent historian 
has dared to raise a doubt as to the in- 
nocence of the tie. Even the puritan- 
ical M. Guizot acquits their memory of 
unworthy charges. He is too hard on 
their self-indulgence and trifling, and 
cites Fortunatus’s verses to prove that 
from the earliest ages to the present 
day convent life has fostered only glut- 
tony and futility, and to confirm the 
testimony of old fabliaux and modern 
satires against it on this score. M. 
Guizot’s Calvinistic prejudices make 
him too severe in this case, at any rate. 
Renard the Fox and Vert-Vert per- 
sonify the vices and follies of the orders, 
but not their serious side, which, as has 
been shown, was not absent from the ex- 
istence of St. Cross. ‘To worldly-mind- 
ed people the irreproachable nature of 
the friendship of Fortunatus, Radegonde, 
and Agnes is best proved by its never 
having been broken; no jealousy or 
mistrust ever disturbed it. The women 
were plainly superior to the man in 
many ways, and more earnest than he 
was. The light, mundane temper which 
he brought from Italy, his friendly and 
obliging disposition, his love of pleasure 
and desire to please, were precisely the 
unmonastic qualities which make him 
the antitype of the drawing-room priest, 
the abbé galant, and preserve him to us 
not in the aspect of a robed and corded 
friar, nor of a bishop in his canonicals, 
but as an elegant, versatile, agreeable 
ecclesiastic, at home in every society. 
There is little known of his life after 
the council of Braine, except by his 
writings. One of his biographers in the 
seventeenth century thinks that he spent 
some time in England, which could only 
have been on an important religious mis- 
sion. It was even said that one of his 
fair friends followed him there, when 
people might have been excused for 
talking ; but this episode is obscure and 
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doubtful. Radegonde died on August 13, 
587 ; she was soon canonized, and the 
day belongs to her; Poitou still keeps 
itin her memory. The Abbess Agnes 
vanishes with her like her shadow. Now 
Fortunatus might say with truth, “ Tris- 
tius erro.” His friend Gregory of Tours 
soon followed. Of all the patrons of 
his outset in Gaul not one was left but 
the royal Brunehilde, a furious old wo- 
man, maddened by the perfidy and cruel- 
ty that had robbed her of her husband 
and children, and grown barbarous by 
living with barbarians ; it is to be hoped 
he did not live to know her fate. Like 
most old people for whom life has been 
happy, he lived chiefly in the past, and 
found interest and a labor of love in 
writing the life of St. Radegonde. Some 
ten years after her death he was made 
Bishop of Poitiers. He lingered into 
the next century, when he gently fades 
from view on a December day. The 
14th is kept in memory of St. Fortu- 
natus, but the year is not known. 
Fortunatus, in one of his later works, 
speaks slightingly of his attainments, 
but this was mock modesty ; they were 
not thought little of either by himself 
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or by others. The days of profound 
scholarship and classic perfection of 
style were over, and his writings are not 
models either of prose or verse, but 
they display talent, descriptive power, 
truth to human nature, grace, and 
sprightliness. He ranked very high 
among his contemporaries for learning 
and culture, and has been classed by 
posterity with the great Gallo-Roman lit- 
erary men of the declining Empire. To 
appreciate his completely civilized and 
modern character we must not forget 
the condition of Europe during his life. 
If he had died young, or even in middle 
age, he might be dismissed with his 
peccadilloes of vanity and epicurism, his 
curiosity and his little verses, — 
‘‘ Dans I’Elysée des héros perroquets ; ’? 

but he deserves a better place. He 
lived to be a man of weight and value ; 
he is the author of a noble hymn, Vex- 
illa Regis, the common property of the 
Roman and Anglican churches ; and as 
he is last seen, in his dignified old age, 
fulfilling his episcopal duties, and de- 
voting his lonely leisure to writing the 
life of his sainted friend, he is worthy 
of reverence. 
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Sue roves through shadowy solitudes, 
Where scentless herbs and fragile flowers 

Pine in the gloom that ever broods 
Around her sylvan bowers. 


No winds amid the branches sigh, 
No footfall wakes the sodden ground ; 
And the cold streams that hurry by 
Flow on without a sound. 


Strange, voiceless birds from spray to spray 
Flit silently ; and all day long 

The dancing midges round her play, 
But sing no elfin song. 
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The haunting twilight ebbs and flows; 
Chill is the night, wan is the morn; 
Through this dim wood no minstrel goes, 

No hunter winds his horn. 


No panting stag seeks yon dark pool; 
No shepherd calls his bleating sheep 
From sunburnt meads to shadows cool, 


And grasses green and deep. 


Across her path, from reed to reed, 
The spider weaves his gossamer ; 

She recks not where her footsteps lead, 
The world is dead to her. 


Her eyes are sad, her face is pale, 
Her head droops sidewise wearily ; 

Her dusky tresses, like a veil, 
Down ripple to her knee. 


How many a cycle hath she trod 
Each mossy aisle, each leafy dell! 

Alas, her feet with silence shod 
Ne’er flee the hateful spell! 


James B. Kenyon. 
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Ir was the saying of the Swedish seer 
Count Swedenborg that a Day of Judg- 
ment was to come upon men at the time 
of the French Revolution. Then were 
the spirits to be judged. In whatever 
terms we may express the fact, clear it 
is to us that the close of the last century 
marks a great epoch in the history of 
Christendom, and the farther we with- 
draw from the events which gather 
about our own birth as an organized 
nation, and those which effected such 
enormous changes in European life, the 
more clearly do we perceive that the 
movements of the present century are 
mainly along lines which may be traced 
back to genetic beginnings then. There 
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was indeed a great awakening, a renais- 
sance, a new birth. 

The French Revolution was a sign of 
the times: it furnishes a convenient 
name for an epoch, not merely because 
important changes in Christendom were 
contemporaneous with it, but because 
they were intimately associated with it. 
Then appeared the portent of Democ- 
racy, and the struggle of humanity has 
ever since been for the realization of 
dreams which came as visions of a great 
hope. Then began that examination of 
the foundation of things in science and 
philosophy which has become a mighty 
passion in intellectual life. 

I have said that every great renais- 
sance has left its record in the recogni- 
tion which childhood receives in litera- 
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ture and art. I add that the scope and 
profundity of that renaissance may be 
measured by the form which this recog- 
nition takes. At the birth of Chris- 
tianity the pregnant sentences, “ Except 
ye become as little children ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven,” “ For of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” “ Ver- 
ily I say unto you, their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father in 
heaven,” sound a depth unreached be- 
fore. They were, like other words from 
the same source, veritable prophecies, 
the perfect fulfillment of which waits the 
perfect manifestation of the Son of Man. 
At the Renaissance, when medizvalism 
gave way before modern life, art reflect- 
ed the hopes of mankind in the face of 
a divine child. At the great Revolution, 
when, amidst fire and blood, the new life 
of humanity stood revealed, an unseen 
hand again took a little child and placed 
him in the midst of men. It was re- 
served for an English poet to be the one 
who most clearly discerned the face of 
the child. Himself one of the great 
order of angels, he beheld in the child 
the face of God. I may be pardoned, 
I trust, for thus reading in Western 
fashion, the meaning of that Oriental 
phrase which I find has perplexed the- 
ologians and biblical critics. Was it 
any new disclosure which the Christ 
made if he merely said that the attend- 
ant ministers of children always beheld 
the face of the Father in heaven? Was 
it not the very property of such angelic 
nature that it should see God? But was 
it not rather a revelation to the crass 
minds of those who thrust children 
aside, that the angels who moved be- 
tween the Father of spirits and these 
new-comers into the world saw in their 
faces a witness to their divine origin? 
They saw the Father repeated in the 
child. 

When Wordsworth published his 
Lyrical Ballads, a storm of ridicule fell 
upon them. In that age, when the old 
and the new were clashing with each 
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other on every hand, so stark a symbol 
of the new as these ballads presented 
could not fail to furnish an objective 
point for criticism which was born of 
the old. Wordsworth, in his defensive 
Preface, declares, “ The principal ob- 
ject proposed in these Poems was to 
choose incidents and situations from 
common life, and to relate or describe 
them throughout, as far as was possible, 
in a selection of language really used 
by men, and, at the same time, to throw 
over them a certain coloring of imagi- 
nation, whereby ordinary things should 
be presented to the mind in an unusual 
aspect; and further, and above all, to 
make these incidents and _ situations 
interesting, by tracing in them, truly 
though not ostentatiously, the primary 
laws of our nature; chiefly as far as re- 
gards the manner in which we associate 
ideas in a state of excitement. Humble 
and rustic life was generally chosen, be- 
cause, in that condition, the essential 
passions of the heart find a better soil 
in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint, and speak a 
plainer and more emphatic language ; 
because in that condition of life our 
elementary feelings coexist in a state of 
greater simplicity, and, consequently, 
may be more accurately contemplated 
and more forcibly communicated; be- 
cause the manners of rural life germi- 
nate from those elementary feelings, and, 
from the necessary character of rural 
occupations, are more easily compre- 
hended, and are more durable; and, 
lastly, because in that condition the 
passions of men are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of 
nature.” 

Every one of these reasons, unless 
the last, which I do not understand, be 
excepted, applies with additional force 
to the use of forms and images and 
incidents drawn from childhood; and 
though Wordsworth takes no account of 
this in his Preface, it is more to the point 
that he does freely and fully recognize 
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the fact in his poetry. The Preface, 
with its dry formality, was like much of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, — Pegasus on a 
walk, his wings impeding free action. 
It is one of the anomalies of nature that 
a poet with such insight as Wordsworth 
should never apparently have discovered 
his own pragmatical dullness. It seems 
to me that Wordsworth’s finer moods 
were just those of which he never at- 
tempted to give a philosophic account, 
and that he did not refer to childhood 
in his Preface is an evidence of his in- 
spiration when dealing with it. 

All the same, his treatment of child- 
hood accords with his manifesto to the 
British public. Could anything be more 
trivial, as judged by the standards of 
the day, than his ballad of Alice Fell, 
or Poverty ?—of which he has himself 
said, “The humbleness, meanness if 
you like, of the subject, together with 
the homely mode of treating it, brought 
upon me a world of ridicule by the small 
critics, so that in policy I excluded it 
from many editions of my Poems, till 
it was restored at the request of some 
of my friends, in particular my son-in- 
law, Edward Quillinan.’’ What is the 
motive of a poem which excited such 
derision that the poet in a moment of 
alarm withdrew it from publication, and 
when he restored it held his son-in-law 
responsible? Simply the grief of a poor 
child, who had stolen a ride behind the 
poet’s post-chaise, upon finding that her 
tattered cloak had become caught in the 
wheel and irretrievably ruined. The 
poet makes no attempt to dignify this 
grief; the incident is related in poetic 
form, but without any poetic discovery 
beyond the simple worth of the grief. It 
is, perhaps, the most audaciously mat- 
ter of fact of all Wordsworth’s poems ; 
and yet, such is the difference in the 
audience to-day from what it was in 
Wordsworth’s time that Alice Fell ap- 
pears as a matter of course in all the 
anthologies for children, and is read by 
men and women with positive sympathy, 
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with a tenderness for the rorlorn little 
girl, and without a question as to the 
poem’s right of existence. The misery, 
the grief of childhood, is conceived of 
as a real thing, measured by the child’s 
mind into which we enter, and not by 
our own standards of pain and loss. 

Again, recall the poem of Lucy Gray, 
or Solitude. The story is far more 
pathetic, and has an appeal to more 
catholic sensibility: a child, sent with 
a lantern to town from the moor on 
which she lives, that she may light her 
mother back through the snow, is lost 
among the hills, and her footsteps are 
traced at length to the fatal bridge 
through which she has fallen. The in- 
cident was one from real life; Words- 
worth seized upon it, reproducing each 
detail, and with a touch or two of genius 
made a wraith. He discovered, as no 
one before had done, the element of soli- 
tude in childhood, and invested it with a 
fine spiritual, ethereal quality, quite de- 
void of any ethical property, — a subtle 
community with nature. 

How completely Wordsworth entered 
the mind of a child and identified him- 
self with its movements is consciously 
betrayed in his pastoral, The Pet Lamb. 
He puts into the mouth of Barbara 
Lewthwaite the imaginary song to her 
lamb, and then says for himself, — 

‘* As homeward through the lane I went with lazy 
feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by 
line 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it 
was mine. 
Again and once again did I repeat the song ; 
Nay, said I, more than half to the damsel must 
belong, 
For she looked with such a look and she spake 


with such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


His second thought was best : more than 
half did belong to the child, for he him- 
self was but the wise interpreter. 
Wordsworth’s incidents of childhood 
are sometimes given a purely objective 
character, as in Rural Architecture, The 
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Anecdote for Fathers, The Idle Shep- 
herd Boys; but more often childhood is 
to him the occasion and suggestion of 
the deeper thought of life. A kitten, 
playing with falling leaves before the 
poet and his child Dora, leads him on 
by exquisite movement to the thought 
of his own decay of life. But what im- 
presses us most is the twofold concep- 
tion of childhood as a part of nature, 
and as containing within itself not only 
the germ of human life, but the echo of 
the divine. There are poems of sur- 
passing beauty which so blend the child 
and nature that we might almost fancy, 
as we look upon the poetical landscape, 
that we are mistaking children for 
bushes, or bushes for children. Such is 
that one beginning 

‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,’? 
and 

“ Wisdom and Spirit of the universe!” 

He drew images from his children and 
painted a deliberate portrait of his daugh- 
ter Catharine, solemnly entitled, Char- 
acteristics of a Child Three Years Old. 

Yet, though Wordsworth drew many 
suggestions from his own children and 
from those whom he saw in his walks, 
it is remarkable how little he regards 
children in their relation to parents in 
comparison of their individual and iso- 
lated existence. Before Wordsworth, 
the child, in literature, was almost wholly 
considered as one of a group, as a part 
of a family, and only those phases of 
childhood were treated which were obvi- 
ous to the most careless observer, Words- 
worth — and here is the notable fact — 
was the first deliberately to conceive of 
childhood as a distinct, individual ele- 
ment of human life. He first, to use a 
truer phrase, apprehended the personal- 
ity of childhood. He did this and gave 
it expression in artistic form in some of 
the poems already named; he did it 
methodically and with philosophic in- 
tent in his autobiographic poem The 
Prelude, and also in The Excursion. 
Listen how he speaks of his infancy 
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even, giving it by anticipation a life 
separate from mother and nurse. “ Was 
it for this?” he asks, — 
‘* Was it for this 

That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And, from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams? For this, didst 

thou, 
O Derwent! winding among grassy holms 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves.” 


Still more minutely does he disclose the 
consciousness of childhood in his record 
of the mind of the Wanderer in The 
Excursion, in the lines beginning: — 


**From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak 
In summer tended cattle on the hills.” 

It may be said that in all this Words- 
worth is simply rehearsing and expand- 
ing an exceptional experience ; that his 
recollection of his own childhood passed 
through the alembic of a fervid poetic 
imagination. Be it so; we are not so 
much concerned to know how the poet 
came by this divination, as to know that 
he should have treated it as universal 
and common to the period of childhood. 
Again and again in descriptive poem, 
in direct address, in indirect allusion, he 
so uses this knowledge as to forbid us 
to regard it as peculiar and exceptional 
in his own view; and a poet’s attesta- 
tion to a universal experience is worth 
more than any negation which comes 
from our individual blurred recollection. 
Wordsworth discovers in childhood 
the germ of humanity; he sees there 
thoughts, emotions, activities, sufferings, 
which are miniatures of the maturer life, 
— but, he sees more than this and deep- 
er. To him the child is not a pigmy 
man; it has a life of its own, out of 
which something even may pass, when 
childhood is left behind. It is not the 
ignorant innocence of childhood, the in- 
fantile grace, which holds him, but a 
certain childish possession, in which he 
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sees a spiritual presence obscured in 
conscious youth. Landor in one of his 
Imaginary Conversations stoutly asserts 
a similar fact when he says, “ Children 
are not men or women; they are almost 
as different creatures, in many respects, 
as if they never were to be one or the 
other; they are as unlike as buds are 
unlike flowers, and almost as blossoms 
are unlike fruits.” + 

In all this again, in this echo of the 
divine which Wordsworth hears in the 
voice of childhood, there is reference, 
psychologically, to his own personal ex- 
perience. Yet why should we treat that 
as ruled out of evidence, which only 
one here and another there acknowl- 
edges as a part of his history? Is it 
not fairer, more reasonable, to take the 
experience of a profound poet as the 
basis of spiritual truth than the nega- 
tive testimony of those whose eyes lack 
the wondrous power of seeing? In the 
preface to his ode, Intimations of Im- 
mortality from the Recollections of 
Early Childhood, Wordsworth declares 
with great earnestness : — 

“To the attentive and competent 
reader the whole sufficiently explains 
itself; but there may be no harm in ad- 
verting here to particular feelings or 
experiences of my own mind, on which 
the structure of the poem partly rests. 
Nothing was more difficult for me in 
childhood than to admit the notion of 
death as a state applicable to my own 
being. I have said elsewhere — 

‘A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 


And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death!’ 


But it was not so much from feelings of 
animal vivacity that my difficulty came, 
as from a sense of the indomitableness 
of the spirit within me. I used to brood 
over the stories of Enoch and Elijah, 
and almost to persuade myself that, 
whatever might become-of others, I 
should be translated, in something of 
1 Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. 
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the same way, to heaven. With a feel- 
ing congenial to this, I was often unable 
to think of external existence, and I 
communed with all that I saw as some- 
thing not apart from, but inherent in my 
own immaterial nature. Many times, 
while going to school, have I grasped 
at a wall or tree to recall myself from 
the abyss of idealism to the reality. At 
that time I was afraid of such processes. 
In later periods of life I have deplored, 
as we all have reason to do, a subjuga- 
tion of an opposite character.” 

Here Wordsworth defends the phi- 
losophy of the poem by making it an in- 
duction from his own experience. There 
will be found many to question its truth 
because they have no recollections which 
correspond with the poet’s ; and others 
who will claim that the poem is but a 
fanciful argument in behalf of the phil- 
osophic heresy of a preéxistent state. 
In my judgment, Wordsworth’s preface 
is somewhat misleading by its reference 
to this theory, although he has furnished 
hints in the same preface of his more 
integral thought. As I have noticed 
before, his artistic presentation is truer 
and more final than his exegesis. Who- 
ever reads this great ode is aware of 
the rise and fall of the tide of thought ; 
he hears the poet reasoning with him- 
self ; he sees him passing in imagination 
out of childhood into age, yet constant- 
ly recovering himself to fresh percep- 
tion of the immortality which transcends 
earthly life. It is visible childhood with 
its intimation of immortality which brings 
to the poet, not regret for what is irre- 
trievably lost, but firmer faith in the 
reality of the unseen and eternal. The 
confusion into which some have been 
cast by the ode arises from their bring- 
ing to the idea of immortality the time 
conception ; they conceive the poet to 
be hinting of an indefinite time ante- 
dating the child’s birth, an indefinite 
time extending beyond the man’s death, 
whereas Wordsworth’s conception of im- 
mortality rests in the indestructibility 
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of spirit by any temporal or earthly 
conditions, — an indestructibility which 
even implies an absence of beginning as 
well as of ending. 
‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy” 
he declares. It is the investment of 
this visible life by an unseen, unfelt, yet 
real spiritual presence for which he con- 
tends, and he maintains that the inmost 
consciousness of childhood bears wit- 
ness to this truth; this consciousness 
fades as the earthly life penetrates the 
soul, yet it is there and recurs in sud- 
den moments. 
‘* Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
In thus connecting childhood with the 
highest hope of the human race, Words- 
worth was repeating the note which 
twice before had been struck in great 
epochs of history. This third renais- 
sance was the awaking of the human 
soul to a sense of the common rights 
and duties of humanity, the dignity and 
worth of the Person. 


The poetic form, while most perfectly 
inclosing these divinations of childhood, 
and especially suited to the presentation 
of the faint and elusive elements, is less 
adapted to the philosophic and discur- 
sive examination of the subject of child- 


hood. It is, then, an indication of the 
impression which the idea had made 
upon men that a prose writer of the 
period, of singular insight and subtlety, 
should have given some of his most 
characteristic thought to an examina- 
tion of the essential elements of child- 
hood. De Quincey was undoubtedly 
strongly affected by Wordsworth’s treat- 
ment of the subject; he has left evi- 
dence upon this point. Nevertheless, 
he appears to have sounded his own 
mind and appealed to his own memory 
for additional and corroborative testi- 
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mony. In his Suspiria de Profundis, a 
sequel to the Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater, he offers an account of his 
recollections of infancy, together with 
many reflections upon the experience 
which he then underwent. If it be said 
that the opium-eater was an untrust- 
worthy witness, since his dreaming might 
well lead him to confuse the subtle 
workings of a mature mind with the 
vivid remembrance of one or two strik- 
ing events of childhood, we may con- 
sider that De Quincey’s imagination was 
a powerful one, and capable of inter- 
preting the incidents and emotions 
brought to it by memory, as a more 
prosaic mind could not. We are com- 
pelled, of course, in all such cases, to 
submit the testimony of such a man to 
the judgment of our own reason, but 
that reason ought, before pronouncing 
a final verdict, to be educated to per- 
ceive the possibilities of a wider range 
of observation than may have fallen to 
us individually, and to submit the re- 
sults to a comparison with known opera- 
tions of the human mind. Above all, 
it should be borne in mind that a dis- 
tinction clearly exists between a child’s 
consciousness and its power of expres- 
sion. De Quincey himself in a note 
says with acuteness and justice : — 
“The reader must not forget in read- 
ing this and other passages that though 
a child’s feelings are spoken of, it is not 
the child who speaks. I decipher what 
the child only felt in cipher. And so far 
is this distinction or this explanation 
from pointing to anything metaphysical 
or doubtful, that a man must be grossly 
unobservant who is not aware of what 
I am here noticing, not as a peculiarity 
of this child or that, but as a necessity 
of all children. Whatsoever in a man’s 
mind blossoms and expands to his own 
consciousness in mature life must have 
preéxisted in germ during his infancy. 
I, for instance, did not, as a child, con- 
sciously read in my own deep feelings 
these ideas. No, not at all; nor was it 
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possible for a child to do so. I, the 
child, had the feelings; I, the man, de- 
cipherthem. In the child lay the hand- 
writing mysterious to him; in me, the 
interpretation and the comment.” 

Assuredly this is reasonable, and since 
we are looking for the recognition of 
childhood in literature, we may wisely 
ask how it presents itself to a man like 
De Quincey, who had peculiar power in 
one form of literature —the autobio- 
graphic-imaginative. He entitles the 
first part of his Suspiria, The Affliction 
of Childhood. It is the record of a 
child’s grief, interpreted by the man 
when he could translate into speech the 
emotion which possessed him in his early 
suffering; and near its close, De Quin- 
cey, partially summing up his philosophy 
of the subject, declares : — 

“God speaks to children, also, in 
dreams and by the oracles that lurk in 
darkness. But in solitude, above all 
things when made vocal by the truths 
and services of a national church, God 
holds communion undisturbed with chil- 
dren. Solitude, though silent as light, 
is like light the mightiest of agencies ; 
for solitude is essential to man. All 
men come into this world alone; all 
leave it alone. Even a little child has 
a dread, whispering consciousness that 
if he should be summoned to travel into 
God’s presence, no gentle nurse will be 
allowed to lead him by the hand, nor 
mother to carry him in her arms, nor 
little sister to share his trepidations. 
King and priest, warrior and maiden, 
philosopher and child, all must walk 
those mighty galleries alone. The sol- 
itude, therefore, which in this world ap- 
pals or fascinates a child’s heart, is but 
the echo of a far deeper solitude, through 
which already he has passed, and of an- 
other solitude, deeper still, through which 
he has to pass: reflex of one solitude, 
prefiguration of another. 

“Deeper than the deepest of soli- 
tudes is that which broods over child- 
hood, bringing before it, at intervals, 
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the final solitude which watches for it, 
within the gates of death. Reader, I 
tell you in truth, and hereafter I will 
convince you of this truth, that for a 
Grecian child solitude was nothing, but 
for a Christian child it has become the 
power of God and the mystery of God. 
O mighty and essential solitude, that 
wast and art and art to be! thou, kind- 
ling under the touch of Christian rev- 
elations, art now transfigured forever, 
and hast passed from a blank negation 
into a secret hieroglyphic from God, 
shadowing in the hearts of infancy the 
very dimmest of his truths!” 

I must refer the reader to the entire 
chapter for a full exposition of De 
Quincey’s views on this subject. Des- 
pite the bravura style which makes us in 
our soberer days listen a little incredu- 
lously to these far-fetched sighs and 
breathings, the passage quoted bears 
testimony to that apprehension of child- 
hood which De Quincey shared with 
Wordsworth. Both of these writers 
were looked upon in their day as some- 
what reactionary in their poetical phi- 
losophy ; so much the more valuable is 
their declaration of a poetical and phil- 
osophical faith which was fundamental- 
ly in unison with the political faith that 
lay behind the outburst of the French 
Revolution. The discovery of this new 
continent of childhood by such explor- 
ers of the spiritual world marks the age 
as distinctly as does the discovery of 
new lands and explorations in the earlier 
renaissance. It was indeed one of the 
great signs of the period ushered in by 
the French Revolution and the estab- 
lishment of the American republic, that 
the bounds of the spiritual world were 
extended. When poverty and child- 
hood were annexed to the poet’s do- 
main, the world of literature and art 
suddenly became larger. 


At such times there are likely to be 
singular exhibitions of genius, which are 
ill-understood in contemporary life, but 
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are perceived by later observers to be 
part and parcel of the age in which they 
occur. Something like this may be said 
of the pictures and poems of William 
Blake, who was a visionary in a time 
when a red flame along the horizon 
made his spiritual fires invisible. He 
has since been rediscovered, and has 
been for a generation so potent an influ- 
ence in English art that we may wisely 
attend to him, not merely as a person 
of genius, but as furnishing an illustra- 
tion of some of the deep things of our 
subject. 

No one acquainted with Blake’s work 
has failed to observe the recurrence of 
a few types drawn from elemental fig- 
ures. The lamb, the child, the old 
man,—these appear and reappear, car- 
rying the prevalent ideas in this artist’s 
imagination. Of all these the child is 
the most central and emphatic, even as 
the Songs of Innocence is the most per- 
fect expression of Blake’s vision of life. 
It may be said that in his mind child- 
hood was largely resolvable into infancy, 
and that when he looked upon a babe, 
he saw life in its purest form, and that 
most suggestive of the divine, as in the ex- 
quisite cradle song, into which is woven 
the weeping of the child Jesus for all 
the human race. The two short anti- 
thetical poems, The Little Boy Lost and 
The Little Boy Found, reveal the depths 
which Blake penetrated when engaged 
in his solitary voyage of discovery to 
the little known shores of childhood. 
They have, to be sure, the teasing prop- 
erty of parables, and it would be hard to 
render them into the unmistakable lan- 
guage of the understanding; but they 
could be set to music, and like the Duke 
we exclaim : — 

‘‘ That strain again ! it had a dying fall.” 

It must always be borne in mind that 
Blake’s contribution to the literature of 
childhood is through highly idealized 
forms. It is spiritual or angelic child- 
hood which floats before his eyes, so 
that the little creatures who dance on 
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the green, the little chimney sweep, the 
children filing into St. Paul’s, are trans- 
lated by his visionary power into the 
images of an essential childhood: they 
cease to be individual illustrations. 


We are told that in the fearful days 
of the French Revolution there was an 
eruption from the secret places of Paris 
of a vast horde of poor, ignorant, and 
vicious people, who had been kept out 
of sight by lords and ladies. One may 
accept the fact as symbolical of that 
emergence into the light of Christianity 
of poverty and degradation. The poor 
had always been with the world, but it 
is not too much to say that now for the 
first time did they begin to be recog- 
nized as part and parcel of humanity. 
Wordsworth’s poems set the seal upon 
this recognition. Dickens’s novels nat- 
uralized the poor in literature, and as in 
the case of Wordsworth, poverty and 
childhood went hand in hand. 

Dickens, however, though he made 
a distinct addition to the literature of 
childhood, rather registered a presence 
already acknowledged than acted as a 
prophet of childhood. The great benef- 
icent and humanitarian movement of 
the century was well under way, and 
had already found abundant expression 
in ragged schools and Sunday-schools 
and in education generally, when Dick- 
ens, with his quick reporter’s sight, seized 
upon salient features in this new exhibi- 
tion of humanity. He was quite aside 
from the ordinary organized charities, 
but he was moved by much the same 
spirit as that which was briskly at work 
among the poor and the young. He 
was caught by the current, and his own 
personal experience was swift to give 
special direction to his imagination. 

Besides innumerable minor references, 
there are certain childish figures in the 
multitude of the creations of Dickens, 
which at once rise to mind, — Paul 
Dombey, Little Nell, Tiny Tim, Oliver 
Twist, David Copperfield in his earliest 
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days, and the Marchioness. Dickens 
found out very soon that the power to 
bring tears into the eyes of people was 
a surer road to success than even the 
power to amuse. When he was draw- 
ing the figures of children, their tender- 
ness, their weakness, their susceptibility 
presented themselves as the material in 
which he could skillfully work. Then 
he used the method which had served 
him so well in his larger portraiture ; 
he seized upon the significant feature 
and emphasized it until it became the 
unmistakable mark of the person. Child- 
hood suggests weakness, and weakness 
is more apparent when there is a foil 
of mental prematurity ; so he invented 
the hydrocephalic Paul Dombey. It 
suggests tenderness ; he appealed to an 
unhesitating sympathy and drew for us 
Little Nell, intensifying her nature by 
bringing her into contrast and subtle 
companionship with her imbecile grand- 
father. It is the defect of Dickens that 
by such characters he displayed his skill 
in morbid conceptions. The little old 
man in Paul Dombey is not without its 
prototype in real life, but Dickens ap- 
pears to have produced it as a type of 
tender childhood, much as one might se- 
lect a consumptive for an illustration of 
extreme refinement. Tiny Tim is a far- 
ther illustration of this unhealthy love, 
on Dickens’s part, of that which is affect- 
ing through its infirmity. That art is 
truest which sees children at play or in 
their mothers’ arms, not in hospitals or 
graveyards. It is the infirmity of hu- 
manitarianism and of Dickens, its great 
exponent, that it regards death as the 
great fact of life; that it seeks to ward 
it off as the greatest of evils, and when 
it comes, hastens to cover it out of sight 
with flowers. This conception of death 
is bound up with an overweening sense 
of the importance of these years of life. 
There is a nobler way, and literature 
and art are slowly confessing it, as they 
devote their strength to that which is 
eternal in life, not to that which is per- 
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ishable. Wordsworth’s maiden in We 
are Seven, with her simple, unhesitating 
belief in the continuity of life, the im- 
perishability of the person, holds a surer 
place in literature than Paul Dombey, 
who makes the ocean with its tides wait 
for him to die. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
the caricature to be found in Dickens 
is scarcely more violent an extreme to 
some minds than is the idealism to be 
found in Wordsworth, De Quincey, and 
Blake an opposite extreme to minds 
otherwise constituted. The early life 
of Wordsworth, passed, as he tells us, in 
the solitude of nature, explains much of 
his subsequent attitude toward childhood 
and youth. It is out of such an expe- 
rience that Lucy Gray was written. 
In like manner the early life of Dickens 
discloses something of a nature which 
reappears afterward in his pictures of 
childhood. A wounded sensibility is 
unquestionably the pathetic history of 
many, and Dickens has contributed to 
the natural history of childhood a dis- 
tinct account of this feature. 

The first appearance of a new form 
in literature produces an impression 
which can never be repeated. How- 
ever freshly readers in this decade may 
come to the works of Dickens, it is im- 
possible that they should have the same 
distinct sensation which men and women 
had who caught up the numbers of The 
Old Curiosity Shop as they fell from 
the press for the first time. There can 
never again be such a lamentation over 
Little Nell, when men like Jeffrey, a 
hardened old critic, made no conceal- 
ment of their tears. Yet I am disposed 
to think that this does not give a com- 
plete account of the phenomenon. Just 
as Wordsworth’s Alice Fell is now but 
one of a procession of forlorn maidens, 
though at the head of it, so the children 
of Dickens are merely somewhat more 
vivid personages in a multitude of child- 
ish creations. The child is no longer a 
novelty either in poetry or in fiction. 
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It is an accepted character, one of the 
dramatis persone of literature. 

For when all is said of Dickens’s 
work, taken only as the product of a 
mind singularly gifted with reporting 
what it has seen, there remains the no- 
ticeable fact that scarcely had the echoes 
died away from the voice of Words- 
worth, who ushered in the literature of 
the new age, when a great man of the 
people came forward, in the person of 
Dickens, and found it the most natural 
thing in the world to give men pictures 
of child-life, and that after the first sur- 
prise attendant upon novelty was over, 
writers of all sorts were busy modeling 
these small figures. 


The child once introduced into litera- 
ture, the significance of its appearance 
thereafter is not so much in individual 
instances as in the general and famil- 
iar acceptance of the phenomenon. At 
least so it appears from our near view. 
It is not impossible that later students 
may perceive notes in our literature of 
more meaning than we now surmise. 
They may understand better than we 
why Tennyson should have made a babe 
the heroine of The Princess, as he ac- 
kuowledges to Mr. Dawson that he did, 
though only one or two critics had dis- 
covered the fact, and why Mr. Swin- 
burne, who is supposed to scoff at a lit- 
erature virginibus puerisque, should have 
devoted so much of his lyric energy to 
childhood. The stream which ran with 
so broken a course down to Wordsworth 
has spread now into a broad, full river. 
Childhood is part and parcel of every 
poet’s material; children play in and 
out of fiction, and readers are accus- 
tomed to meeting them in books, and to 
finding them often as finely discrimi- 
nated by the novelist as are their elders. 

Meanwhile from the time when child- 
hood was newly discovered, that is to 
say, roughly, in the closing years of the 
last century, there has been a litera- 
ture in process of formation which has 
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for its audience children themselves. I 
called attention briefly, at the beginning 
of this series of papers, to the interest- 
ing fact that there was a correlation in 
time, at least, between childhood in lit- 
erature and a literature for children. A 
nearer study of the literature of this 
century shows very clearly that while 
the great constructive artists have been 
making room for the figures of infancy 
and youth, and even consciously ex- 
plaining their presence, a host of minor 
writers, without much thought of art, 
have been busy over the same figures 
for other purposes. Not only so, but in 
several instances the great artists them- 
selves have distinctly turned aside from 
their ordinary audience and appealed 
directly to children. 

Where was the child in English lit- 
erature before Goldsmith? and where 
before Goldsmith’s time was there a 
book for children? There have been, 
it is true, nursery tales in all ages; dit- 
ties, and songs, and lullabies ; unwritten 
stories, which mothers in England told 
when they themselves could have read 
nothing ; but there came a time when 
children were distinctly recognized as 
the occasion of formal literature, when 
authors and publishers began to heed 
a new public. It was impossible that 
there should be this discovery of child- 
hood without a corresponding effort on 
the part of men and women to get at 
it, and to hold very direct intercourse 
with it. 

By a natural instinct writers for chil- 
dren began at once to write about chil- 
dren. ‘They were moved by educational 
rather than by artistic impulses, so that 
their creations were subordinate to the 
lessons which they conveyed. During 
the period when Wordsworth, Lamb, 
De Quincey, and Blake were idealizing 
childhood, and seeing in it artistic pos- 
sibilities, there fiourished a school of 
writing for the young which also dealt 
with childhood, but with a sturdy real- 
ism. This school had its representa- 
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tives in Mrs. Barbauld, Mr. Day, the 
Aikens, Maria Edgeworth, Ann and 
Jane Taylor, and holds a place still with 
Evenings at Home, The Parent’s As- 
sistant, Hymns in Prose for Children, 
Hymns for Infant Minds, Frank, and 
Sandford and Merton. The character- 
istics of this literature are simple, and 
will be recalled by many who dwell 
with an affectionate and regretful regard 
upon books which they find it somewhat 
difficult to persuade their children to 
read. 

These books were didactic; they as- 
sumed in the main the air of wise teach- 
ers; they were sometimes condescend- 
ing; they appealed to the understand- 
ing rather than to the imagination of 
the child, and they abounded in stores 
of useful information upon all manner 
of subjects. They contained precursors 
of a long series of juvenile monitors, 
and the grandfathers who knew Mr. 
Barlow had children who knew Mr. 
Holiday, Rollo, Jonas, and Mr. George, 
aud grandchildren who may be suspected 
of an acquaintance with Mr. Bodley and 
his much traveled and very inquisitive 
family. 

Yet, the earlier works, though now 
somewhat antiquated, were not infre- 
quently lively and even humorous in 
their portraiture of children. They 
were written in the main out of a sin- 
cere interest in the young, and by those 
who were accustomed to watch the un- 
folding of childish nature. If they re- 
flected a somewhat formal relation be- 
tween the old and the young, it must 
be remembered that the actual rela- 
tion was a formal one; that the young 
had not yet come into familiar and ge- 
nial relation with the old. Indeed, the 
books themselves were somewhat revo- 
lutionary in a small way. Much that 
seems stiff and even unnatural to us 
now was quite easy and colloquial to 
their first readers, and in their eager- 
ness to lure children into ways of pleas- 
ant instruction, the authors broke down 
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something of the reserve which existed 
between fathers and sons in the Eng- 
lish life which they portrayed. Yet we 
cannot help being struck by the contrast 
between the sublimated philosophy of 
Wordsworth and the prosaic applica- 
tions of the Edgeworth school. Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy? Oh, yes, a 
heaven that is to be looked at through 
a spy-glass and explained by means of 
a home-made orrery. It would seem as 
if the spirit of childhood had been dis- 
cerned with all its inherent capacity, 
but that the actual children of this mat- 
ter-of-fact world had not yet been fairly 
seen by the light of this philosophy. 

The literature which we are consid- 
ering was indeed a serious attempt ate 
holding intercourse with childish minds. 
It had the embarrassment of beginnings ; 
there was about it an uncertain groping 
in the dark of childhood, and it was des- 
perately theory-ridden, But it had also 
the mark of sincerity, and one feels in 
reading it that the writers were genuine- 
ly indifferent in most cases to the figure 
they might be cutting before the world ; 
they were bent upon reaching this audi- 
ence, and were unobservant of the larger 
world behind. In most cases, I say. I 
suspect that Mrs. Barbauld, with her 
solemn dullness, was the victim of a no- 
tion that she was producing a new or- 
der of literature, and in this she was en- 
couraged by a circle of older readers; 
the children probably stared at her with 
sufficient calmness to keep her ignorant 
of their real thoughts. 

How real literature looked upon the 
dusty high-road laid out across the fields 
by some of these writers may be read 
in the letters of the day. Coleridge 
jibed at that “pleonasm of nakedness,” 
Mrs. Bare-bald, and Lamb:in a letter to 
Coleridge speaks his mind with refresh- 
ing frankness: ‘Goody Two Shoes,” 
he says, “is almost out of print. Mrs. 
Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the 
old classics of the nursery; and the 
shopman at Newberry’s hardly deigned 
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to reach them off an old exploded corner 
of a shelf when Mary asked for them. 
Mrs. B.’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense 
lay in piles about. Knowledge insig- 
nificant and vapid as Mrs. B.’s books 
convey, it seems, must come to a child 
in the shape of knowledge, and his empty 
noddle must be turned with conceit of 
his own powers when he has learned 
that a horse is an animal, and Billy is 
better than a horse, and such like; in- 
stead of that beautiful interest in wild 
tales which made the child a man, while 
all the time he suspected himself to be 
no bigger than a child. Science has 
succeeded to poetry no less in the little 
walks of children than with men. Is 
there no possibility of averting this sore 
evil? Think of what you would have 
been now, if, instead of being fed with 
tales and old wives’ fables in childhood, 
you had been crammed with geography 
and natural history! Hang them! I 
mean the cursed reasoning crew, those 
blights and blasts of all that is human 
in man and child.” Yet Lamb and his 
sister both took a lively interest in genu- 
ine books for the young, and their own 
contributions have, alas! gone the way, 
for the most part, of other worn-out 
literature. It was mainly as a direct 
educative power that this new interest 
in children first found expression ; with 
it, however, was mingled a more artistic 
purpose, and the two streams of ten- 
dency have ever since been recogniza- 
ble, sometimes separate, oftener com- 
bined. The Lambs’ own work was illus- 
trative of this union of the didactic and 
the artistic. It is outside the scope of 
these articles to dwell at length upon 
this phase of literature. It is enough 
to point out the fact that there is a dis- 
tinct class of books which has grown 
up quite within the memory of men 
now living. It is involved with indus- 
trial and commercial interests ; it invites 
the attention of authors, and the infre- 
quent criticism of reviewers ; it has its 
-own subdivisions like the larger litera- 
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ture; it boasts of cyclopedias and com- 
mentaries; it includes histories, travels, 
poems, works in science, theological 
treatises. It is a distinct principality of 
the Kingdom of Letters. It is idle to 
complain of the present abundance of 
children’s books, as if somebody were to 
blame for it. There has been no con- 
spiracy of publishers and authors. It is 
worse than folly to look with contempt 
upon the movement ; the faithful student 
will seek rather to study this new force, 
and if possible to guide it into right 
channels. 


The distinction between books for 
the young and books for the old is a 
somewhat arbitrary one, and many have 
discovered for themselves and their chil- 
dren that instead of one poor corner of 
literature being fenced off for the lamb, 
planted with tender grass which is quick- 
ly devoured, and with many medicinal 
but disagreeable herbs which are nib- 
bled at when the grass is gone, the 
whole wide pasture land is their native 
home, and the grass more tender where 
fresh streams flow than it possibly can 
be in the paddock, however carefully 
planted and watched. This community 
of possession is more recognizable in the 
higher than in the lower forms of litera- 
ture. It is still more clear in pictorial 
art. Art is by its nature more closely 
representative of childhood than litera- 
ture can be, and Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds made no innovation when they 
painted children, although the latter, by 
his evident partiality for these subjects, 
does indicate a susceptibility to the new 
knowledge which was coming upon the 
world. There are other influences which 
reinforce the artistic pleasure, such as 
the domestic sense, the pride of family, 
the ease of procuring unconscious mod- 
els. No one can visit an English exhi- 
bition of paintings without being struck 
by the extraordinary number of subjects 
taken from childhood. It is in this field 
that Millais has won famous laurels, 
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and when the great body of book illus- 
trations is scanned, what designs have 
half the popularity of Doyle’s fairies 
and Miss Greenaway’s idyllic children ? 
I sometimes wonder and speculate why 
this should be the case in England, 
while in America, the paradise of chil- 
dren, there is a conspicuous absence of 
these subjects from our galleries. 


When all is said, what is the meaning 
of this movement in literature and art 
and education? How are we to account 
for this new advent of the child and 
for this multitudinous illustration of the 
subject in great and in little ways? for 
Wordsworth and the latest contributor 
to a child’s magazine have something in 
common which was wanting in earlier 
art. -There seems something half gro- 
tesque in speaking of childhood and the 
French Revolution in one breath, but I 
think that the incongruity is only su- 
perficial. There is a close, a vital con- 
nection ; the perception that the child 
had divine relationships was one form 
of the new consciousness of the worth 
and dignity of man; the sense of the 
child’s need was a part of that new cry 
for the rights of man. Above and be- 
yond the accidents of social life the man 
stood revealed to the opening under- 
standing. The fierce democracy of the 
French Revolution was a wild, passion- 
ate bursting of old bonds, but beneath 
all the turbulence of the period one may 
discover the solemn, resistless move- 
ment of the idea of essential equality, 
which has become the latest birth in 
the soul of man. Again, as before, 
those who took heed might find the new 
truth which was intoxicating men to be 
but a new reading of the eternal prin- 
ciple which had been declared by the 
Son of Man. 

‘* A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
rings out as the refrain of the songs of 
the time, but the whole life of the Christ 
had been in witness to it. To make 
good this vision of equality has been 
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the struggle of the nations ever since, 
and in it is involved the conception of 
childhood as possessing rights and claims. 
It is true that the tares have grown up 
with the wheat, and an insolent, brag- 
gart counterfeit of equality, which in 
reality is an assumption of superiority 
for the base and ignoble, has challenged 
the honor of men. So, too, in this con- 
fused, struggling development of the 
principle, there has been a conspicuous 
travesty of childhood, and we have been 
forced to see a vulgar, noisy youth 
which elbows age out of the way, and a 
thoughtless, indulgent generation which 
suffers itself to be overridden by a push- 
ing, precocious crowd of the young. 
These things are sufficiently reflected 
in books, and we are too well acquaint- 
ed with the offensive young American, 
whose speech is as slovenly as his mor- 
als, and whose feverish imitation of ma- 
turity indicates the utter ignorance of 
what youth means on the part of the 
literary copyist who has transplanted 
the living objects into the pages of his 
books. 

These coarse travesties of a true 
equality and freedom should not blind 
our sight to that which is genuine and 
abiding. We turn again to a childhood 
which represents the hopes and wishes 
of men, a childhood which retains the 
gift of heaven, and is constantly inspir- 
ing men with the promise of a better 
life for this world. It is noticeable that 
a philosophy of the day, which professes 
to have gone beyond the bounds of 
Christianity, is disposed to rest its hopes 
in children, and to find in them the im- 
mortality which it has cast off for itself. 
The instinct by which we turn to child- 
hood is as old as the human race, but 
this age has embodied its hopes and its 
labors in the child with a passionate 
earnestness. We are told that when the 
Christ was on earth mothers brought 
their children to him to bless; that his 
disciples would have thrust them back 
as out of place, but that he forbade 
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them, saying, “ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The mothers of that day did not need 
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the word; they never have needed it, 
but to-day I think we may say that the 
disciples also have come into some rec- 
ognition of the truth. 

Horace E. Scudder, 
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On the mantelpiece of the little lodg- 
ing-house drawing-room in Half Moon 
Street, supported against the gilt group 
that decorated the timepiece, was a note 
containing an invitation. “ Why, here 
is the whirl beginning already,” Mrs. 
Warrender said. ‘“ Don’t you feel that 
you are in the vortex, Chatty?” Her 
mother laughed, and was a little excited 
even by this mild matter; but Chatty 
did not feel any excitement. To the 
elder woman, the mere sense of the 
population about her, the hurry in the 
street, the commotion in the air, was an 
excitement. She would have liked to 
go out at once, to walk about, to get 
into a hansom like a man, and drive 
through the streets, and see the lights 
and the glimmer of the shops, and the 
crowds of people. To be within reach 
of all that movement and rapidity went 
into her veins like wine. After the 
solitude and silence of so many years, 
—nothing but the rustle of the leaves, 
the patter of the rain, the birds or the 
wind in the branches, and the meas- 
ured voices, indoors, to vary the quiet, 
— the roar of Piccadilly mingling with 
everything was a sort of music to this 
woman. ‘To many others, perhaps the 
majority, the birds and breezes would 
be the thing to long for; but Mrs. War- 
render was one of the people who love 
a town and all that seems like a larger 
life in the collection together of many 
human lives. Whether it is so or not 
is another question, or if the massing to- 
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gether of a multitude of littles ever can 
make a greatness. It seems to do so, 
which is enough for most people; and 
though the accustomed soul is aware 
that no desert can be more lone than 
London, to the unaccustomed its very 
murmur sounds like a general consent 
of humanity to go forth and do more 
than is possible in any other circum- 
stances. It is the constitution of the 
ear which determines what it hears. For 
Chatty took the commotion rather the 
other way. She said, “One can’t hear 
one’s self speak,’ and wanted to close 
the windows. But Mrs. Warrender liked 
the very noise. 

The dinner to which they were in- 
vited was in Curzon Street, in a house 
which was small in reality, but made 
the most of every inch of its space, and 
which was clothed and curtained and 
decorated in a manner which made the 
country people open their eyes. The 
party was very small, their hostess said ; 
but it would have been a very large 
party at the Warren, where all the 
rooms were twice as big. Chatty was 
a little fluttered by her first party in 
London ; but it did not appear in her 
aspect, which was always composed and 
simple, not demanding any one’s regard, 
yet giving to people who were dlasé or 
tired of being attracted (as sometimes 
happens) a sense of repose and relief. 
She must have been more excited, how- 
ever, than was at all usual with her; for 
though she thought she had remarked 
everybody in the dim drawing-room, — 
where the ladies in their pretty toilets 
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and the men in their black coats stood 
about in a perplexing manner, chiefly 
against the light, which made it difficult 
to distinguish them, instead of sitting 
down all round the room, which in the 
country would have seemed the natural 
way,—it proved that there was one very 
startling exception, one individual, at 
least, whom she had not remarked. She 
went down to dinner with a gentleman, 
whose name of course she did not make 
out, and whose appearance, she thought, 
was exactly the same as that of half the 
other gentlemen in the procession down 
the narrow staircase. Chatty, indeed, 
made disparaging reflections to herself as 
to society in general, on this score; the 
thought flashing through her mind that 
in the country there was more difference 
between even one curate and another 
(usually considered the most indistin- 
guishable class) than between these men 
of Mayfair. She was a little bewildered, 
too, by the appearance of the dining-room, 
for at that period the diner a la Russe 
was just beginning to establish itself in 
England, and a thicket of flowers upon 
the table was novel to Chatty, filling her 
first with admiration, then with a little 
doubt whether it would not be better to 
see the people more distinctly on the 
other side. Dinner had gone on a little 
way, and her companion had begun to 
put the usual questions to her about 
where she had been, and where she was 
going, questions to which Chatty, who 
had been nowhere, and had not as yet 
one other invitation (which feels a little 
humiliating when you hear of all the 
great things that are going on), could 
make but little reply, when suddenly, in 
one of the pauses of the conversation, 
she was aware of a laugh, which made 
her start slightly, and opened up an 
entirely new interest in this as yet not 
very exciting company. It was like 
the opening of a window to Chatty: it 
seemed to let in pure air, new light. 
And yet it was only a laugh, no more. 
She looked about her with a little 
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eagerness, and then it was that she be- 
gan to find the flowers and the ferns, 
which had filled her with enthusiasm a 
moment before, to be rather in the way. 
“TI suppose you go to the Row every 
morning,” said her entertainer. “ Don’t 
you find that always the first thought 
when one comes to town? You ride, of 
course. Oh, why not in the Row? there 
is nothing alarming about it. A little 
practice, that is all that is wanted, to 
know how to keep your horse 
But you hunt? then you are 
and can ride anywhere” — 
‘Oh no, we never hunted.” It struck 
Chatty with a little surprise to be talked 
to as if she had a stud at her command. 
Should she tell him that this was a 
mistake ; that there were only two horses 
beside Theo’s, and that Minnie and she 
had once had a pony between them — 
which was very different from hunting, 
or having nerve to ride in the Row? 
Chatty found afterwards that horses and 
carriages, and unbounded opportunities 
of amusing yourself, and a familiar 
acquaintance with the entire peerage 
were always taken for granted in con- 
versation whenever you dined out; but 
at first she was unacquainted with this 
peculiarity and did not feel quite easy 
in her mind about allowing it to be sup- 
posed that she was so much greater a 
person. Her little hesitations, however, 
as to how she should reply, and the 
pause she made when she heard that 
laugh, arrested the current of her com- 
panion’s talk, and made it necessary for 
her, to her own alarm, to originate a 
small observation, which, as often hap- 
pens to a shy speaker, occurred just at 
the momeut when there was a lull in 
the general talk. What she said was, 
“Do you ride often in the Row?” in 
a voice which though very soft was quite 
audible. Chatty retired into herself 
with the sensation of having said some- 
thing very ridiculous when she caught a 
glance or two of amusement, and heard 
a suppressed titter from somebody on 
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the other side of the fashionable young 
man to whom she had addressed this 
very innocent question. She thought it 
was at her they were laughing, whereas 
the fact was that Chatty was supposed 
by those who heard her to be a satirist 
of more than usual audacity, setting 
down a coxcomb with deserved but ruth- 
less contempt. Naturally she knew 
nothing of this, and blushed crimson at 
her evidently foolish remark, and drew 
back in great confusion, not conscious 
even of the stumbling reply. She was 
almost immediately conscious, however, 
of a face which suddenly appeared on 
the other side of the table round the 
corner of a bouquet of waving ferns, lit 
up with smiles of pleasure and eager 
recognition. “Oh, Mr. Cavendish ! then 
it was you,” she said, unawares; but the 
tumult of the conversation had arisen 
again, and it seemed very doubtful 
whether her exclamation could have 
reached his ear. 

When the gentlemen came upstairs, 
Chatty endeavored to be looking very 
earnestly the other way; not to look as 
if she expected him ; but Dick found his 
way to her immediately. “I can’t think 
how I missed you before. I should have 
tried hard for the pleasure of taking 
you down, had 1 known you were here,” 
he said, with that look of interest which 
was the natural expression in his eyes 
when he addressed a woman. ‘“ When 
did you come to town, and where are 
you staying? Ido not know anything 
that has been going on, I have heard 
nothing of you all for so long. There 
must be quite a budget of news.” 

Chatty faltered a little, feeling that 
Mr. Cavendish had never been so inti- 
mate in the family as these questions 
seemed to imply. ‘The Wilberforces 
were quite well when we left,” she said, 
with the honesty of her nature, for to 
be sure it was the Wilberforces rather 
than the Warrenders who were his 
friends. 

“Qh, never mind the Wilberforces,” 
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he said; “tell me something about 
you.” 

“ There is something to tell about us, 
for a wonder,” said Chatty. “ My sister 
Minnie is just married: but perhaps 
you would hear of that ?” 

“T think I saw it in the papers, 
and was very glad” — here he stopped 
and did not finish his sentence. A more 
experienced person than Chatty would 
have perceived that he meant to express 
his satisfaction that it was not she: but 
Chatty had no such insight. 

“ Yes, he has 
for the moment, 
excellent living, 
marriage. 


a curacy quite near, 
and he will have an 
and it is a very nice 
We came to town for a lit- 
tle change, mamma and I.” 

“ That is delightful news. And Theo? 
Ihave not heard from Theo for ages. 
Is he left behind by himself ?” 

“Oh! Theo is very well. Theo is 
— Oh, I did not mean to say anything 
about that.” 

Chatty did not know why she was 
so completely off her guard with Dick 
Cavendish. She had almost told him 
everything before she was aware. 

“ Not in any trouble I hope? 
let me put indiscreet questions.” 

“It is not that. There is nothing in- 
discreet : only I forgot that we had not 
meant to say anything.” 


Don’t 


“Tam so very sorry,” cried Caven- 
dish. “ You must not think I would ask 
what you don’t wish to tell me.” 

“‘ But I should like to tell you,” said 
Chatty, “only I don’t know what mamma 
will say. I will tell her it came out 
before I knew, and you must not say 
anything about it, Mr. Cavendish.” 

“Not a syllable, not even to your 
mother. It shall be something between 
you and me.” 

The way in which this was said made 
Chatty’s eyes droop for a moment: but 
what a pleasure it was to tell him! 
She could not understand herself. She 
was not given to chatter about what 
happened in the family, and Dick was 
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not so intimate with Theo that he had a 
right to know; but still it was delight- 
ful to tell him. “ We don’t know whether 
to be glad or sorry,” she said. “It is 
that perhaps Theo, after a while, ts go- 
ing to marry.” 

“That is always interesting,” said 
Dick ; but he took the revelation calmly. 
“ What a lucky fellow! No need to wait 
upon fortune, like the rest of us. To 
marry— whom? Do I know the lady? 
I hope she is all that can be desired.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Cavendish, that is just the 
question. There is mamma coming; 
perhaps she will tell you herself, which 
would be so much better than if you 
heard it from me.” 

Mrs. Warrender came up at this mo- 
ment, very glad to see him, and quite 
willing to disclose their number in Half 
Moon Street, and to grant a gracious 
permission that he should call and be 
“of use,” as he offered to be. “I am 
not a gentleman at large, like War- 
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render: I am a toiling slave, spending 


all my life in Lincoln’s Inn. But in 
the evening I can spare a little time — 
and occasionally at other moments,” he 
added, with a laugh, “when I try. A 
sufficient motive is the great thing. 
And of course you will want to go to 
the play, and the opera, and all that 
is going on.” 

“Not too much,” said Mrs. Warren- 
der. “The air of London 
enough at first. 
shall see.” 

She said nothing, however, about 
Theo, nor was there any chance of say- 
ing more. But when Cavendish took 
Chatty downstairs to put her in the car- 
riage (only a cab, but that is natural to 
country people in town), he hazarded a 
whisper as they went downstairs, “ Re- 
member there is still something to tell 
me.” “Qh, yes,” she replied, “ but 
mamma herself, Iam sure” — “ No,” 
he said, “ she has nothing to do with it. 
It is between you and me.” This little 
conference made her wonderfully bright 
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and smiling when she took her place 
beside her mother. She did not say 
anything for a time, but when the cab 
turned into Piccadilly, with its long 
lines of lights, — an illumination which 
is not very magnificent now, and was 
still less magnificent then, but new 
and fine to Chatty, accustomed to little 
more guidance through the dark than 
that which is given by the light of a 
lantern or the oil lamp in Mrs. Bagley’s 
shop, — she suddenly said, “ Well ! Lon- 
don is very pleasant!” as if that was 
a fact of which she was the first dis- 
coverer. 

“Ts it not?” said her mother, who 
was far more disinterested and had not 
had her judgment biased by any whisper 
on the stairs. “I am very glad that 
you like it, Chatty. ‘That will make my 
pleasure complete.” 

“ Oh, who could help liking it, mam- 
ma?” She blushed a little when she 
said this, but the night was kind and 
covered it; and how could Mrs. War- 
render divine that this gentle enthusi- 
asm related to the discovery of what 
Chatty called a friend among so many 
strangers, and not to the mere locality 
in which this meeting had taken place. 
Who could help liking it? To be 
talked to like that, with eyes that said 
more than even the words, with that 
sudden look of pleasure, with the de- 
lightful little mystery of a special con- 
fidence between them, and with the 
prospect of meetings hereafter, — who 
could tell how many ? — of going to the 
play. Chatty laughed under her breath 
with pleasure in the thought. It was 
a most admirable idea to come to Lon- 
don. After all, whatever Minnie might 
say, there was nobody for understand- 
ing how to make people happy like 
mamma ! 

Dick’s sensations were not so inno- 
cent nor so sweet. He walked home to 
his chambers, smoking his cigar, and 
chewing the cud of fancy, which was 
more bitter than sweet. What right 
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had he to bend over that simple girl, 
to lay himself out to please her, to 
speak low in her ear? Dick knew, un- 
fortunately too well, what was apt to 
come of such a beginning. Without 
being more of a coxcomb than was in- 
evitable, he was aware that he had a 
way of pleasing women. And he hada 
perception that Chatty was ready to be 
pleased, and that he himself wished — 
oh, very much, if he dared — to please 
her. In these circumstances it was per- 
fectly evident that he should perempto- 
rily take himself out of all possibility of 
seeing Chatty. But this was utterly 
contrary to the manner in which he had 
greeted her, the fervor with which he 
had immediately flung himself into the 
affairs of the family. It was his occu- 
pation as he walked home to defend and 
excuse himself for this to himself. In 
the first place, which was perfectly true, 
he had not known at all that the War- 
renders were to be of the party ; he had 
thus fallen into the snare quite inno- 
cently, without any fault of his. Had 
he known, he might have found an ex- 
cuse and kept away. But then he asked 
himself, why in the name of Heaven 
should he have kept away ? Was he so 
captivating a that it would be 
dangerous to Miss Warrender to meet 
him —once; or such a fool as to be 
unable to meet a young lady whom he 
admired — once, without harm coming 
of it? To be sure he had gone further: 
he had thrown himself, as it were, at 
the feet of the ladies, with enthusiasm, 
and had made absurd offers of himself 
to be “of use.” There could be no 
doubt that as things stood this was mad 
enough, and culpable, too; but it was 
done without premeditation, by impulse, 
as he was too apt to act, especially in 
such matters; and it could be put a 
stop to. He was pledged to call, it was 
true; but that might be once, and no 
more. And then there was the play, 
the opera, to which he had pledged him- 
self to attend them; once there could 
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not do much harm, either. Indeed, so 
long as he maintained, which he ought 
to do always, full control over himself, 
what harm could it do to be civil to 
Theo Warrender’s mother and sister, 
who were, so to speak, after a sort, old 
friends? He was not such an ass (he 
said to himself) as to think that Chatty 
was at his disposal if he should lift up 
his finger; and there was her mother to 
take care of her; and they were not 
people to be asking each other what he 
“meant,” as two experienced women 
of society might do. Both mother and 
daughter were very innocent; they 
would not think he meant anything 
except kindness. And if he could not 
take care of himself, it was a pity! Thus 
in the course of his reflections Dick 
found means to persuade himself that 
there was nothing culpable in pursu- 
ing the way which was pleasant, which 
he wanted to pursue; a result’ which 
unfortunately very often follows upon 
reflection. The best way in such an 
emergency is not to reflect, but to turn 
and fly at once. But that, he said to 
himself, not without some complaisance, 
would be impulse, which he had just 
concluded to be a very bad thing. It 
was impulse which had got him into 
the scrape ; he must trust to something 
more stable to get him out. 

In the course of his walking, and, in- 
deed, before these thoughts had gone 
very far, he found himself at the cor- 
ner of Half Moon Street, and turned 
along with the simple purpose of seeing 
which was No. 22. There were lights 
in several windows, and he lingered a 
moment, wondering which might be 
Chatty’s. Then with a stamp of his 
foot, a laugh of utter self-ridicule, which 
astounded the passing cabmen (for he 
was not surely such a confounded sen- 
timental ass as that), he turned on his 
heel and went straight home without 
lingering anywhere. It was hard upon 
him that he should be such a fool ; that 
he should not be able to restrain him- 
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self from making idiotic advances, which 
he could never follow out, and for a 
mere impulse place himself at the mercy 
of fate! But he would not be led by 
impulse now, in turning his back. It 
should be reason that should be his guide, 
reason and reflection and a calm work- 
ing out of the problem, how far and no 
further he could with safety go. 

And yet if it had been possible that 
he could have availed himself of the anx- 
iety of his family to get “a nice girl” 
to take an interest in him, where could 
there be a nicer girl than Chatty ? There 
were prettier girls, but as for beauty, 
that was not a thifg to be spoken of at 
all in the matter. Beauty is rare, and 
it is often (in Dick’s opinion) attended 
by qualities not so agreeable. It is 
often inanimate, apt to rest upon its nat- 
ural laurels, to think it does enough 
when it consents to look beautiful. He 
did not go in, himself, for the sublime. 
But to see the light come over Chatty’s 
face as if the sun had suddenly broken 
out in the sky; to see the pleased sur- 
prise in her eyes as she lifted them 
quickly, without any affectation, in all 
the sweetness of nature! She was not 
clever either ; all that she said was very 
simple. She was easily pleased, not 
looking out for wit as some girls do, or 
insisting upon much brilliancy in conver- 
sation. In short, if he had been writ- 
ing a poem or a song about her (with 
much secret derision he recognized that 
to be the sort of thing of which in the 
circumstances foolish persons were ca- 
pable), the chief thing that it occurred 
to him any one could say was that 
she was Chatty. And quite enough, 
too! he added, to himself, with a curi- 
ous warmth under his waistcoat, which 
was pleasant. Was n’t there a song 
that went like that? Though this was 
fair, and that was something else, and a 
third was so-and-so, yet none of them 
was Mary Something-or-other. He was 
aware that the verse ‘vas not very cor- 
rectly quoted, but that was the gist of 
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it; and a very sensible fellow, too, was 
the man who wrote it, whoever he might 
be. 
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With this admirable conclusion, show- 
ing how much reason and reflection had 
done for him, Dick Cavendish wound 
up the evening — and naturally called 
at 22 Half Moon Street, next day. 


XXXI. 


Dick Cavendish called at Half Moon 
Street next day, and found the ladies 
just returned from a walk, and a little 
tired and very glad to see a friendly 
face, which his was in the most eminent 
degree. ‘They had been out shopping, 
that inevitable occupation of women, 
and they had been making calls, and in- 
forming their few acquaintances of their 
arrival. Mrs. Benson, at whose house 
the dinner had been, was one of the few 
old friends with whom Mrs. Warrender 
was in habits of correspondence, and 
thus had known of their coming before- 
hand. Dick found himself received with 
the greatest cordiality by Mrs. Warren- 
der, and by Chatty with an air of mod- 
est satisfaction which was very sweet. 
Mrs. Warrender was desirous of a little 
guidance in their movements, and took 
so sincerely his offer to be of use that 
Dick found no means at all of getting 
out of it. Indeed, when it came to that, 
he was by no means so sure that it was 
necessary to get out of it, as when he 
had begun his reflections on the subject. 
He even proposed — why not ?— that 
they should all go to the play that very 
evening, there being nothing else on 
hand. In those days the theatre was’ not 
so popular an institution as at present, 
and it was not necessary to engage 
places for weeks in advance. This sud- 
den rush, however, was too much for 
the inexperienced country lady. “ We 
are not going to be so prodigal as that,” 
she said, “it would deprive us of all the 
pleasure of thinking about it: and as 
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everything is more delightful in antici- 
pation than in reality ” — 

“Oh, mamma!” said Chatty, shocked 
by this pessimistic view. 

“ And what am I to do with myself 
all the evening,” said Dick, with mock 
dismay, “ after anticipating this pleasure 
allday? If anticipation is the best part 
of it, you will allow that disappointment 
after anticipation is doubly ” — 

“Tf you have nothing better to do, 
stay and dine with us,” Mrs. Warrender 
said. This proposal made Chatty look 
up with pleasure, and then look down 
again lest she should show more than 
: And 
Dick, who had reflected and decided that 
to call once and go to the theatre once 
could do no harm, accepted with enthu- 
siasm, without even pausing to ask him- 
self whether to dine with them once 
might be added without further harm 
to his roll of permissions. 


was expedient how glad she was. 


The dinner 
was a very commonplace, lodging-house 
dinner, and Chatty got out her muslin 
work afterwards, and had a quiet indus- 
trious evening, very much like her even- 
ings at home. She was like a picture 
of domestic happiness personified, as 
she sat in the light of the lamp with her 
head bent over her work, the movement 
of her arm making a soft rustle as she 
worked. She wore a muslin gown after 
the fashion of the time, which was not 
in itself a beautiful fashion, but pretty 
enough for the moment, and her hair, 
which was light brown, fell in little curls 
over her soft cheek. She looked up now 
and then, while the others talked, turning 
from one to another, sometimes saying a 
word, most frequently with only a smile 
or look of assent. Let us talk as we will 
of highly educated women and of men- 
tal equality and a great many other fine 
things : but as a matter of fact, this gen- 
tle auditor and sympathizer, intelligent 


enough to understand without taking 


much part, is a more largely accepted 
symbol of what the woman ought to be 
than anything more prominent and in- 
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dividual. Just so Eve sat and listened 
when Adam discoursed with the angel, 
putting by in her mind various questions 
to ask when that celestial but rather 
long-winded visitor was gone. Perhaps 
this picture is not quite harmonious with 
the few facts in our possession in respect 
to our first mother, and does scant jus- 
tice to that original-minded woman : but 
the type has seized hold upon the imag- 
ination of mankind. Dick thought of it 
vaguely, as he looked (having secured a 
position in which he could do so without 
observation) at this impersonation of the 
woman’s part. He thought if another 
fellow should look in*for a talk, which 
was his irreverent way of describing to 
himself the visit of the angel, it would 
be highly agreeable to have her there lis- 
tening, and to clear up the knotty points 
for her when they should be alone. He 
had little doubt that Eve would have 
an opinion of her own, very favorable 
to his way of stating the subject, and 
would not mind criticising the other fel- 
low, with a keen eye for any little point 
of possible ridicule. He kept thinking 
this as he talked to Mrs. Warrender, 
and also that the little cluster of curls 
was pretty, aud the bend of her head, 
and, indeed, everything about her; not 
striking, perhaps, or out of the common, 
but most soothing and sweet. 

And next evening, having had those 
pleasures of anticipation which Mrs. 
Warrender thought so much of, he went 
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with them to the play, and spent an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant evening, pointing out 
such people as he knew (who were any- 
body) to Mrs. Warrender between the 
acts, and enjoying the sight of Chatty’s 
absorption in the play, which made it 
twice as interesting to himself. The 
play was one in which there was a great 
deal of pretty love-making along with 
melodramatic situations of an exciting 
kind. The actors, except one, were not 
of sufficient reputation to interest any 
reader save those with a special inclina- 
tion to the study of the stage. But 
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though it was on the very highest level, 
there was a great deal in it that thrilled 
this young man and woman sitting next 
to each other, and already vaguely in- 
clined towards each other in that first 
chapter of mutual attraction which is, 
perhaps, in its vagueness and irrespon- 
sibility the most delightful of all. Dick 
would have laughed at the idea of feel- 
ing himself somehow mixed up with the 
lover on the stage, who was not only a 
good actor, but a much handsomer fel- 
low than he was; but Chatty had no 
such feeling, and with a blush and quiver 
felt herself wooed in that romantic woo- 
ing, with a half sense that the lights 
should be lowered and nobody should 
see, and at the same time an enchant- 
ment in the sight which only that sense 
of a personal share in it could have 
given. 

After this beginning Dick’s reflections 
went to the wind. He felt injured when 
he found that, not knowing their other 
friends in town, he had no invitation to 
accompany them, when those persons 
did their duty by their country acquaint- 
ances, and asked them, one to dinner, 
another — oh, happiness to Chatty — 
toadance. But it did not turn out un- 
mingled happiness for Chatty after all, 
though she got a new dress for it, in 
which she looked prettier (her mother 
thought, who was no flattering mother) 
than she had ever done in her life. Mrs. 
Warrender saw the awakening in Chat- 
ty’s face which gave to her simple good 
looks a something higher, a touch of finer 
development ; but the mother neither de- 
ceived herself as to the cause of this, 
nor was at all alarmed by it. Dick was 
a quite suitable match for Chatty; he 
was well connected, he was not poor, he 
was taking up his profession, if some- 
what late, yet with good prospects. If 
there had been escapades in his youth, 
these were happily over, and as his wild 
oats had been sown on the other side 
of the Atlantic, no one knew anything 
about them. Why, then, should she be 
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alarmed to see that Chatty opened like 
a flower to the rising of this light which 
was on Dick, too, so evident as to be un- 
mistakable? In such circumstances as 
these the course of true love would be 
the better of a little obstacle or two; 
the only difficulty was that it might run 
too smooth. Mrs. Warrender thought 
that perhaps it was well to permit sucha 
little fret in the current as this dance 
proved to be. She could have got Dick 
an juvitation had she pleased, but was 
hard-hearted and refrained. Chatty did 
not enjoy it. She said (with truth) that 
there was very little room for dancing ; 
that to sit outside upon the stairs with 
a gentleman you did not know, among a 
great many other girls and men whom 
you did not know, was not her idea of 
a ball; and that if this was the London 
way, she liked a dance in the country 
much better. The time when she did 
enjoy it was next day, when she gave 
her impressions of it to Dick, who ex- 
ulted, as having not been there, secretly 
over Mrs. Warrender, who would not 
have him asked. Chatty grew witty in 
the excitement of her little revenge on 
society and fate, which had drifted her 
into that strange country without the 
ever ready aid to which she had grown 
accustomed of “some one she knew.” 
“ Yes, I danced,” she said, “now and 
then, as much as we could. It was not 
Lady Ascot’s fault, mamma; she intro- 
duced a great many gentlemen to me: 
but sometimes I could not catch their 
names, and when I did, how was I to 
remember which was Mr. Herbert and 
which was Mr. Sidney, when I had never 
seen either of them before? and gentle- 
men,” she added, with a little glance 
(almost saucy: Chatty had developed so 
much) at Dick, “are so like each other 
in London.” 

At which Dick laughed, not without 
gratification, with a secret consciousness 
that though this little arrow was ap- 
parently leveled at him, he was the ex- 
ception to the rule, the one man who 
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was recognizable in any crowd. “ Yes,” 
he said, “we should wear little labels 
with our names. I have heard that sug- 
gested before.” 

‘hey put down initials on my pro- 
gramme —I don’t know what half of 
them meant: and I suppose they came 
and looked for me when the dance was 
going to begin, or perhaps in the mid- 
dle of the dance, or towards the end; 
they did n’t seem to be very particular,” 
proceeded Chatty, with a certain ex- 
hilaration in the success of her descrip- 
tion. ‘“ And how were they to find me 
among such a lot of girls? I saw two 
or three prowling about looking for 
me.” 

“ And never made the smallest sign? ” 

“Qh, it is not the right thing for a 
girl to make any sign, is it, mamma? 
One can’t say, Here I am! If they 
don’t manage to find you, you must just 
put up with it, though you may see 
them prowling all the time. 
some when 


It is tire- 
very much to 
dance ; but when you are indifferent ”’ — 

“ The pleasures of society are all for 
the indifferent,” 


you want 


said Dick ; “ everything 
comes to you, so the wise people say, 
when you don’t care for it: but my 
brothers, who are dancing men, don’t 
know how ladies are, who 
make fun of their prowling. I shall 
remember it next time when I can’t find 
my partner, and imagine her laughing 
at me in a corner.” 

“ The amusement is after,” said Chat- 
ty, with candor. 


malicious 


“Tt is funny now when 
I think of it, but it seemed stupid at 
the time. I don’t think I shall care to 
go to a dance in London again.” 

But as she said these words there es- 
caped a mutual glance from two pairs of 
eyes, one of which said in the twitching 
of an eyelash, “‘ Unless I am there!” 
while the other, taken unawares, gave 
an answer in a soft flash, “ Ah, if you 
were there!” But there was nothing 
said: and Mrs. Warrender, though full 
of observation, never noticed this tele- 
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graphic, or shall we say heliographic, 
communication at all. 

This little hindrance only made them 
better friends. They made expeditions to 
Richmond, where Dick took the ladies 
out on the river; to Windsor and Eton, 
where Theo and he had both been to 
school. Long before now he had been 
told the secret about Theo, which in 
the mean time had become less and less 
of a secret, though even now it was not 
formally made known. Lady Markland ! 
Dick had been startled by the news, 
though he declared afterwards that he 
could not tell why: for that it was the 
most natural thing in the world. Had 
not they been thrown together in all 
kinds of ways; had not Theo been in- 
evitably brought into her society, al- 
most compelled to see her constantly ? 

“The compulsion was of his own 
making,” Mrs. Warrender said. “ Per- 
haps Lady Markland, with more expe- 
rience, should have perceived what it 
was leading to.” 

“It is so difficult to tell what any- 
thing is leading to, especially in such 
matters. What may be but a mutual 
attraction one day becomes a bond that 
never can be broken the next.” 

Dick’s voice changed while he was 
speaking. Perhaps he was not aware 
himself of the additional gravity in it, 
but his audience were instantly aware. 
That was the evening they had gone 
to Richmond ; the softest summer even- 
ing, twilight just falling; Chatty, very 
silent, absorbed (as appeared) in the re- 
sponsibilities of steering; the conversa- 
tion going on entirely between her moth- 
er and Dick, who sat facing them, pull- 
ing long, slow, meditative strokes. Even 
when one is absorbed by the responsi- 
bilities of the steerage, one can enter 
into all the lights and shades of a con- 
versation kept up by two other people, 
almost better than they can do them- 
selves. 

‘“‘ That is true in some cases. Not in 
Theo’s, I think. It seems to me that he 
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gave himseif over from the first. I am 
not sure that I think her a very attrac- 
tive woman.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma!” from Chatty, in 
an undertone. 

“T am not talking of looks. She has 
a good deal of power about her, she 
will not be easily swayed; and after 
having suffered a great deal in her first 
marriage, I think she has very quickly 
developed the power of acting for her- 
self, which some women never attain.” 

“So much the better,” said Dick. 
“Theo does n’t want a puppet of a 
wife.” 

“But he wants a wife who will give 
in to him,” said Mrs. Warrender, slight- 
ly shaking her head. 

“T suppose we all do that, in theory: 
then glide into domestic servitude, and 
like it, and find it the best for us.” 

“ Let us hope you will do that,” she 
said with a smile; “ but not Theo, I fear. 
He has been used to be made much of. 
The only boy in a family I fear is always 
spoiled. You have brothers, Mr. Cav- 
endish:— and he has a temper which 
is a little difficult.” 

“Oh, mamma!’ from Chatty again. 
“ Theo is always kind.” 

“That does not make much differ- 
ence, my dear. When a young man is 
accustomed to be given in to, it is easy 
to be kind. But when he meets for the 
first time one who will not give in, who 
will hold her own. I do not blame her 
for that; she is in a different position 
from a young girl.” 

“ And how is it all to be settled?” 
asked Dick; “-where are they to live? 
how about the child?” 

“ All these questions make my heart 
sink. He is not in the least prepared 
to meet them. Her name even; she 
will of course keep her name.” 

“That always seems a little absurd: 
that a woman should keep her own 
name, as they do more or less every- 
where but in England, yes: — well, a 
Frenchwoman says née So-and-so; an 
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Italian does something still more dis- 
tinct than that, I am not quite clear 
what. ‘That’s quite reasonable, I think: 
for why should she wipe out her own 
individuality altogether when she mar- 
ries? But to keep one husband’s name 
when you are married to another” — 

“It is because of the charm of the 
title. I suppose when a woman has 
been once called my lady, she objects 
to coming down from those heights. But 
I think if I were a man, I should not 
like it, and Theo will not like it. At 
the same time there is her son, you 
know, to be considered. I don’t like 
complications in marriages. They bring 
enough trouble without that.” 

“Trouble!” cried Dick, in a tone 
of lively protest, which was a little fic- 
titious. And Chatty, although she did 
not say anything, gave her mother a 
glance. 

“Yes, trouble. It breaks as many 
ties as it makes. How much shall I 
see of Theo, do you think, when this 
marriage takes place? and yet by na- 
ture you would say I had some right to 
him. Oh, Ido not complain. It is the 
course of nature. And Minnie is gone ; 
she is entering into all the interests of 
the Thynnes, by this time, and a most 
bigoted Thynne she will be, if there 
are any special opinions in the family. 
Fancy giving up one’s child to become 
bigoted to another family, whom one 
does n’t even know!” 

“Tt seems a little hard, certainly. 
The ordinary view is that mothers are 
happy when their daughters marry.” 

“ Which is also true in its way: for 
the mother has a way of being older 
than her daughter, Mr. Cavendish, and 
knows she cannot live always; besides, 
marriage being the best thing for a 
woman, as most people think, it should 
be the mother’s duty to do everything 
she can to secure it for her daughter. 
Yes, I go as far as that— in words,” 
Mrs. Warrender, added, with a little 
laugh. 
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“ But not for her son?” 

“T don’t say that: no, not at all. 
I should rejoice in Theo’s marriage — 
but for the complications, which I think 
he is not the right person to get through, 
with comfort. You, now, I think,” she 
added cheerfully, “might marry Lady 
— Anybody, with a family of children, 
and make it succeed.” 

“Thank you very much for the com- 
pliment. I don’t mean to try that mode 
of success,” he said, quickly. 

“ Neither did Theo mean it until he 
was brought in contact with Lady Mark- 
land: and who can tell but you, too — 
Oh, yes, marriage almost always makes 
trouble; it breaks as well as unites; it 
is very serious; it is like the measles 
when it gets intoa family.” Mrs. War- 
render felt that the conversation was 
getting much too significant, and broke 
off with a laugh. “The evening is de- 
lightful, but I think we should turn 
homewards. It will be quite late be- 
fore we can get back to town.” 

Dick obeyed without the protest he 
would have made half an hour before. 
He resumed the talk when he was 
walking up with the ladies to the hotel, 
where they had left their carriage. 
“One laughs, I don’t know why,” he 
said, “ but it is very serious in a number 
of ways. A man when he is in love 
does n’t ask himself whether he’s the 
sort of man to make a girl happy. 
There are some things, you know, which 
aman has to give up, too. Generally, 
if he hesitates, it seems a sort of treason; 
and often he cannot tell the reason why. 
Now Theo will have a number of sacri- 
fices to make.” 

“He is like Jacob, he will think 
nothing of them for the love he bears to 
Rachel,” said Theo’s mother. 
that were all.” 


“T wish 


“ But I wish I could make you see it 


from a man’s point of view.” Dick did 
not himself know what he meant by 
this confused speech. He wanted to 


make some sort of plea for himself, but 
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how, or in what words, he did not know. 
She paused for a moment, expecting 
more, and Chatty, on the other side of 
her mother, felt a little puncture of pain, 
she could scarcely tell why. “There 
are some things which a man has to 
give up, too.” What did he mean by 
that? A little vague offense which flew 
away, 2 little pain which did not, a sort 
of needle point, which she kept feeling 
all the rest of the evening, came to 
Chatty from this conversation. And 
Mrs. Warrender paused, thinking he 
But he said 
no more, and when he had handed them 
into the carriage, broke out into an en- 
tirely new subject, and was very gay 
and amusing all the way home. 

The two ladies did not say a syllable 
to each other on this subject, neither 
had they said anything to each other 
about Dick, generally, except that he 
was very nice, that it was kind of him 
to take so much trouble, and so forth. 
Whether experienced mothers do dis- 
cuss with their daughters what So-and- 
so means, or whether he means any- 
thing, as Dick supposed, is a question I 
am not prepared to enter into. But 
Mrs. Warrender had said nothing to 
Chatty on the subject, and did not 
now: though it cannot be said that she 
did not ponder it much in her heart. 


was going to say more. 


XXXII. 


The ladies were in town three weeks, 
which brought them from June into 
July, when London began to grow hot 
and dusty, and the season to approach 
its close. They were just about to 
leave town, though whether to continue 
their dissipations by going to the sea- 
side, or to return to Highcombe and put 
their future residence in order, they had 
not as yet made up their minds. Caven- 
dish gave his vote for the seaside. ‘ Of 
course you mean to consult me, and to 
give great weight to my opinion,” he 
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said. ‘* What I advise is the sea, and I 
will tell you why : I am obliged to go to 
Portsmouth about some business. If 
you were at the Isle of Wight, say, or 
Southsea ” — 

“That would be very pleasant: but 
we must not allow ourselves to be 
tempted, not even by your company,” 
said Mrs. Warrender, who began to fear 
there might be enough of this. “ We 
are going home to set our house in 
order, and to see if perhaps Theo has 
need of us. And then the Thynnes are 
coming home.” 

“Ts it Miss Warrender who has de- 
veloped into the Thynnes ? ” 

“Indeed it is; that is how every- 
body inquires for her now. I have got 
quite used to the name. That is one of 
the drawbacks of marrying one’s daugh- 
ters, which I was telling you of. One’s 
Minnie becomes in a moment the Eus- 
tace Thynnes !” 

They were not a smiling party that 
evening, and Mrs. Warrender’s little 
pleasantry fell flat. It flew, perhaps, 
across the mind of all that Chatty might 
be changed, in a similar way, into the 
Cavendishes. Dick grew hot and cold 
when the suggestion flashed through 
him. Then it was that he recollected 
how guilty he had been, and how little 
his reflections had served him. He who 
had determined to call but once, to go 
with them once to the play, had carried 
out his resolution so far that the once 
had been always. And now the time 
of recompense was coming. The fool’s 
paradise was to be emptied of its tenants. 
He went away very gloomy, asking 
himself many troubled questions. It 
was not that he had been unaware, as 
time went on, what it was that went 
along with it, —a whole little drama of 
simple pleasure, of days and evenings 
spent together, of talks and expeditions. 
Innocent ? Ah, more than innocent, the 
best and sweetest thing in his life, if — 
But that little monosyllable makes all 
the difference. It was coming to an end 
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now, they were going dway ; and Dick 
had to let them go, without any conclu- 
sion to this pretty play in which he had 
played his part so successfully. Oh, he 
was not the first man who had done it! 
not the first who had worn a lover’s 
looks and used all a lover’s assiduities, 
and then — nothing more. Perhaps that 
was one of the worst features in his be- 
havior, to himself. To think that he 
should be classed with the men who are 
said to have been amusing themselves ! 
and Chatty placed in the position of the 
victim, on whose behalf people were sorry 
or indignant! When he thought that 
there were some who might presume to 
pity her, and who would say of himself 
that he had behaved ill, the shock came 
upon him with as much force as if he had 
never thought of it before; although 
he had thought of it, and reflected upon 
how to draw out of the intercourse which 
was so pleasant, before he gave himself 
up to it with an abandon which he could 
not account for, which seemed now like 
desperation. Desperation was no ex- 
cuse. He saw the guilt of it fully, with- 
out self-deception, only when he had 
done all the harm that was possible, 
yielded to every temptation, and now 
had himself arrived at the end of possi- 
bility. To repent in these circumstances 
is not uncommon ; there is nothing orig- 
inal in it. Thousands of men have done it 
before him, — repented when they could 
sin no more. For a moment it flashed 
across his mind to go and throw himself 
on Mrs. Warrender’s mercy and tell her 
all, and make what miserable excuse he 
could for himself. Was it better to do 
that, to part himself forever from Chat- 
ty: or to let them think badly of him, to 
have it supposed that he had trifled or 
amused himself, or whatever miserable 
words the gossips chose to use, and yet 
leave a door open by which he might 
some time, perhaps, some time approach 
her again? Some time! after she had 
forgotten him, after his unworthiness had 
been proved to her, and some other fel- 
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low, some happier man who had never 
been exposed to such a fate as had fallen 
upon him, some smug Pharisee (this fling 
at the supposed rival of the future was 
very natural avd harmed nobody) had 
cut him out of all place in her heart! 
It was so likely that Chatty would go 
on waiting for him, thinking of him for 
years, perhaps, the coxcomb that he 
was ! . 

“T said very suddenly that we must 
go home,” said Mrs. Warrender, after he 
was gone. “ You did not think me hard, 
Chatty? It seemed to me the best.” 


“Oh, no, mamma,” said Chatty, with 
a slight faltering. 

“We have seen a great deal of Mr. 
Cavendish, and he has been very nice, 


but I did not like the idea of going to 
the Isle of Wight.” 

“Oh, no, mamma,” Chatty repeated, 
with more firmness. “I did not wish it 
at all.” 

“Tam very glad you think with me, 
my dear. He has been very nice; he 
has made us enjoy our time in town 
much more than we should have done. 
But of course that cannot last forever, 
and I do really think now that we 
should go home.” 

“JT have always thought so,” said 
Chatty. She was rather pale, and there 
was a sort of new-born dignity about 
her, with which her mother felt that she 
Was unacquainted. “It has been very 
pleasant, but I am quite ready. And 
then Minnie will be coming back as you 
said.” 

“Yes.” Then Mrs. Warrender burst 
into a laugh which might as well have 
been a fit of crying. “ But you must 
prepare yourself to see not Minnie, only 
the Eustace Thynnes,” she said. And 
then the mother and daughter kissed one 
another and retired to their respective 
rooms, where Chatty was a long time 
going to bed. She sat and thought, with 
her pretty hair about her shoulders, 
going over a great many things, recall- 
ing a great many simple little scenes and 
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words said, which were but words after 
all; and then of a sudden the tears 
came, and she sat and cried very quietly, 
even in her solitude making as little fuss 
as possible, with an ache of wonder at 
the trouble that had come upon her, and 
a keen pang of shame at the thought 
that she had expected more than was 
coming, more perhaps than had ever 
-been intended. A man is not ashamed 
of loving where he is not loved, however 
angry he may be with himself or the 
woman who has beguiled him; but the 
sharpest smart in a girl’s heart is the 
shame of having given what was not 
asked for, what was not wanted. When 
those tears had relieved her heart, Chat- 
ty put up her hair very neatly for the 
night, just as she always did, and after 
a while slept, — much better than Dick. 

He came next day, however, for a 
final visit, and the day after to see them 
away, without any breach in the confi- 
dence and friendship with which they 
regarded each other. ‘There might be, 
perhaps, a faint, almost imperceptible 
difference in Chatty, a little dignity like 
that which her mother had discovered in 
her, something that was not altogether 
the simple girl, younger than her years, 
whom Mrs. Warrender had brought to 
town. On the very last morning of all, 
Dick had also a look which was not very 
easy to be interpreted. While they were 
on their way to the station he began 
suddenly to talk of Underwood and the 
Wilberforces, as if he had forgotten them 
all this time, and now suddenly remem- 
bered that there were such people in the 
world. “ Did I ever tell you,” he said, 
“ that one of the houses in the parish be- 
longs to an uncle of mine, who bought 
it merely as an investment, and let it?” 

“We were talking of that,” said Mrs. 
Warrender. ‘“ Mr. Wilberforce hoped 
you had persuaded your uncle to leave 
the drainage alone in order to make a 
nuisance and drive undesirable tenants 
away.” 

He laughed in a hurried,. breathless 
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way, then said quickly, “ Is it true that 
the people who were there are gone?” 

“Quite true. They seem to have 
melted away without any one knowing, 
in a single night. They were not de- 
sirable people.” 

“So I heard: and gone without leav- 
ing any sign?” 

‘“‘ Have they not paid their rent ?” said 
Mrs. Warrender. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say that. I 
know nothing about that. My uncle” — 
and here he stopped, with an embarrass- 
ment which, though Mrs. Warrender 
was an unsuspicious woman, attracted her 
notice. “I mean,” said Cavendish, per- 
ceiving this, and putting force upon him- 
self, “he will of course be glad to get 
rid of people who apparently could have 
done his property no good.” 

And after this his spirits seemed to 
rise a little. He told them that he had 
some friends near Highcombe, who some- 
times in the autumn offered him a few 
days’ shooting. If he got such an invi- 
tation this autumn might he come? “ It 
is quite a handy distance from London, 
just the Saturday-to-Monday distance,” 
he added, looking at Mrs. Warrender 
with an expression which meant a great 
deal, which had in it a question, a sup- 
plication. And she was so imprudent 
a@ woman! and no shadow of Minnie at 
hand to restrain her. It was on her 
very lips to give the invitation he asked. 
Some good angel, of a class correspond- 
ing in the celestial world to that of Min- 
nie in this, only stopped her in time, and 
gave a little obliqueness to the response. 

“T hope we shall see you often,” she 
said, which was pleasant but discourag- 
ing; and then began to talk about the 
Eustace ‘Thynnes, who were at present 
of great use to her as a diversion from 
any more embarrassing subject of con- 
versation. Chatty scarcely spoke during 
this drive, which seemed to her the last 
they would take together: the streets 
flying behind them, the scenes of the 
brief drama falling back into distance, 
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the tranquillity of home before, and all 
this exciting episode of life becoming as 
if it had never been, were the thoughts 
that occupied her mind. She had settled 
all that in her evening meditation. It 
was all over; this was what she said to 
herself. She must not allow even to 
her own heart any thought of renewal, 
any idea that the break was temporary. 
Chatty was aware that she had received 
all his overtures, all his amiabilities 
(which was what it seemed to come 
to), with great and unconcealed pleas- 
ure. To think that he had nothing but 
civility in his mind all the time gave a 
blow to her pride which was mortal. 
She did not wear her pride upon her 
sleeve, though she had worn her heart 
upon it. Her nature, indeed, was full 
of the truest humility ; but there was a 
latent pride which, when it was reached, 
vibrated through all her being. No 
more, she was saying to herself. Oh, 
never more. She had been deceived, 
though most likely he had never wished 
to deceive her. It was she who had de- 
ceived herself; but that was not possi- 
ble, ever again. 

“We have not thanked you half 
enough,” said Mrs. Warrender, as he 
stood at the door of the railway car- 
riage. “I will tell Theo that you have 
been everything to us. If you are as 
good to all the mothers and sisters of 
all your old schoolfellows ” — 

* You do me a great wrong,” he said, 
“as if I thought of you as the mother 
of’— His eyes strayed to Chatty, 
who met them with a smile which was 
quite steady. She was a little pale, but 
that was all. ‘Some time,” he added 
hastily, holding Mrs. Warrender’s hand, 
“T may be able to explain myself a lit- 
tle better than that.” 

“ Shall I say if you are as kind to all 
forlorn ladies astray in London?” 

Dick’s face clouded over as if (she 
thought) he were about to cry. Men 
do not cry in England: but there is 
a kind of mortification, humiliation, a 
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sense of being persistently misunder- 
stood, and of having no possibility of 
mending matters, which is so insupport- 
able that the lip must quiver under it, 
even when garnished with a mustache. 
“T hope you don’t really think that of 
me,” he cried. “ Don’t! there is no 
time to tell you how very different — 
But surely you know — something very 
unlike that’? — 

The train was in motion already, and 
Chatty had shaken hands with him be- 
fore. She received the last look of his 
eyes, half indignant, appealing, though in 
words it was to her mother he was speak- 
ing; but made no 


sign. And it was 
only Mrs. Warrender who looked out 
of the window and waved her hand to 
him as he was left behind. Chatty — 
Chatty who was so gentle, so little apt 
to take anything upon her, even to 
judge for herself, was it possible that 
on this point she was less soft-hearted 
than her mother? This thought went 
through him like an arrow as he stood 
and saw the carriages glide away in a 
long curving line. She was gone, and 
he left behind. She was gone; 
yas it in resentment, was it in disdain ? 
thinking of him in his true aspect as 
a false lover, believing him to have 
worn a false semblance, justly despis- 
ing him for an attempt to play upon 
her? Was this possible? He thought 
(with that oblique sort of literary tend- 
ency of his) of Hamlet with the recorder. 
Can you play upon this pipe — and yet 
you think you can play upon me! As 
a matter of fact there could nothing 
have been found in heaven or earth 
less like Hamlet than Chatty Warren- 
der; but a lover has strange mispercep- 
tions. The steady, soft glance, the faint 
smile, not like the usual warm beaming 
of her simple face, seemed to him to 
express a faculty of seeing through and 
through him which is not always given 
to the greatest philosophers. And he 
stood there humiliated to the very dust 
by this mild creature, whom he had 


was 
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loved in spite of himself, to whom even 
in loving her he had attributed no high- 
er gifts, perhaps had even been tender- 
ly disrespectful of as not clever. Was 
she the one to see through him now? 

If she only knew! but when Dick, 
feeling sadly injured and wounded, came 
to this thought, it so stung him that he 
turned round on the moment, and, neg- 
lecting all the seductions of waiting 
cabmen, walked quickly, furiously, to 
Lincoln’s Inn, which he had been sadly 
neglecting. If she knew everything! 
It appeared to Dick that Chatty’s clear 
dove’s eyes (to which he all at once 
had attributed an insight and percep- 
tion altogether above them) would slay 
him with the disdainful dart which 
pierces through and through svbterfuge 
and falsehood. That he should have 
ventured, knowing what he knew, to ap- 
proach her at all with the semblance of 
love, that he should have dared— oh, 
he knew, well he knew, how, once the 
light of clear truth was let down upon 
it, his conduct would appear ! — not the 
mere trifler who had amused _ himself 
and meant no more, not the fool of so- 
ciety, who made a woman think he loved 
her, and “ behaved badly,” and left her 
planté la. What were these contemp- 
tible images to the truth! He shrank 
into himself as he thought this, and 
skulked along. He felt like a man ex- 
posed and ashamed, a man whom true 
men would avoid. “ Put in every hon- 
est hand a whip,” —ah, no, that was 
not wanted. Chatty’s eyes, dove’s eyes, 
too gentle to wound, eyes that knew not 
how to look unkindly, to conceal a sen- 
timent, to veil a falsehood —one look 
from Chatty’s eyes would be enough. 

Chatty knew nothing of the tragic 
terror which had come upon him at the 
mere apprehension of this look of hers. 
She had no thought of any tragedy, ex- 
cept that unknown to men which often 
becomes the central fact in a life such as 
hers; the tragedy of an unfinished chap- 
ter, the no-ending of an episode which 
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had promised to be the drama in which 
almost every human creature figures 
herself (or himself) as the chief actor, 
one time or other. The drama indeed 
had existed, it had run almost all its 
course ; for the time it lasted it had been 
more absorbing than anything else in 
the world. The greatest historical events 
beside it had been but secondary. Big 
London, the greatest city in the world, 
had served only as a little bosquet of 
evergreens in avillage garden might have 
done, as the background and scene for 
it. But it had no end; the time of the 
action was accomplished, the curtain had 
fallen, and the lights had been put out, 
but the comedy had come to no con- 
clusion. Comedy — tragedy ; it does not 
matter much which word you use. The 
scenes had all died away in incomplete- 
ness, and there had been no end. To 
many a gentle life such as that of Chatty 
this is all that comes beyond the level 
of the ordinary and common. It was 
with a touch of insight altogether be- 
yond her usual intellectual capacity that 
she realized this, as she traveled very 
quietly with her mother from London 
to Highcombe, not a very long way. 
Mrs. Warrender was very silent, too. 
She had meant the visit to town to be 
one of pleasure merely, — pleasure for 
herself, change after the long monotony, 
and pleasure to her child, who had never 
known anything but that monotony. It 
was not, this little epoch of time only 
three weeks long, to count for anything. 
It was to be a holiday and no more. 
And lo! with that inexplicableness, that 
unforeseenness, which is so curious a 
quality of human life, it had become a 
turning point of existence, the pivot per- 
haps upon which Chatty’s being might 
hang. Mrs. Warrender was not so de- 
cided as Chatty. She saw nothing final 
in the parting. She was able to imagine 
that secondary causes, something about 
money, some family arrangements that 
would have to be made, had prevented 
any further step on Dick’s part. To her 
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the drama indeed was not ended, but 
only postponed: the curtain had fallen 
legitimately upon the first act without 
prejudice to those which were to follow. 
She did not talk, for Chatty’s silence, 
her unusual dignity, her retirement into 
herself, had produced a great effect upon 
her mother; but her mind was not 
moved as Chatty’s was, and she was able 
to think with pleasure of the new home 
awaiting them, and of what they were 
to find there. The Eustace Thynnes! 
she said to herself, with a laugh, thank- 
ing Providence within herself that there 
had been no Minnie to inspect the prog- 
ress of the relations between Dick and 
Chatty, and probably to deliver her opin- 
ion very freely on that subject and on 
her mother’s responsibility. ‘Then there 
was the more serious chapter of Theo 
and his affairs, which must have pro- 
gressed in the mean time. Mrs. War- 
render caught herself up with a little 
fright as she thought of the agitation 
and doubt which wrapped the future of 
both her children. It was a wonderful 
relief to turn to the only point from 
which there was any amusement to be 
had, the visit of the Eustace Thynnes. 
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The return of the Warrenders to 
their home was not the usual calm de- 
light of settling again into one’s well- 
known place. The house at Highcombe 
was altogether new to their experiences, 
and meant a life in every way different, 
as well as different surroundings. It was 
a tall, red brick house, with a flight of 
steps up to the door, and lines of small, 
straight, twinkling windows facing im- 
mediately into the street, between which 
and the house there was no interval 
even of a grass plot or area. The gar- 
den extended to the right with a long 
stretch of high wall, but the house had 
been built at a period when people had 
less objection to a street than in later 
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The rooms within were of a 
good size; and some of them were pan- 
eled to the ceiling, in conformity with 
an old-fashioned idea of comfort and 
warmth. The drawing-room was one of 
these, a large, oblong room to the front, 
with a smaller one divided from it by 
folding-doors, which looked out upon the 
garden. 


times. 


It possessed, as its great dis- 
tinction, a pretty marble mantelpiece, 
which some one of a previous genera- 
tion had brought from Italy. It is sad 
to be obliged to confess that the panel- 
ing here had been painted a warm white, 
like the color of a French salon, with 
old and dim pictures of no particular 
merit let in here and there, — pictures 
which would have been more in keeping 
with the oak of the original than with the 
present color of the walls. The house 
had been built by a Warrender, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
though it had been occupied by stran- 
gers often, and let to all sorts of people, 
a considerable amount of the furniture, 
and all the decorations, still belonged to 
that period. The time had not come 
for the due appreciation of these relies 
of ancestral taste. Chatty thought them 
all old-fashioned, and would gladly have 
replaced them by fresh chairs and ta- 
bles from the upholsterer’s ; but this was 
an expense not to be thought of, and, 


perhaps, even to eyes untrained in any 
rules of art, there was something har- 
monious in the combination. Something 
harmonious, too, with Chatty’s feelings 
was in the air of old tranquillity and 


long established use and wont. The 
stillness of the house was as the stillness 
of ages. Human creatures had come 
and gone, as the days went and came, 
sunshine coming in at one moment, 
darkness falling the next, nothing alter- 
ing the calm routine, the established 
order. Pains, and fevers, and _ heart- 
breaks, and death itself would disap- 
pear and leave no sign, and all remain 
the same in the quaint rose-scented 


room. The quiet overawed Chatty, and 
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yet was congenial. She felt herself to 
have come “ home” to it, with all illu- 
sions over. It was not just an ordinary 
coming back after a holiday, — it was a 
return, a settling down for life. 

It would be difficult to explain how it 
was that this conviction had taken hold 
of her so strongly. It was but a month 
since she had left the Warren with her 
mother, with some gentle anticipations of 
pleasure, but none that were exagger- 
All that was likely 
to happen, so far as she knew, was that 
dinner party at Mrs. Benson’s, and a 
play or two, and a problematical ball. 
This was all that the “ vortex” meant 
about which her mother had laughed ; 
she had not any idea at that time that 
the vortex would mean Dick Cavendish. 

3ut now that she fully understood what 
it meant, and now that it was all over, 
and her agitated little bark had come 
out of it, and had got upon the smooth, 
calm waters again, there had come to 
Chatty a very different conception both 
of the present and the past. All the 
old quiet routine of existence seemed to 
her now a preface to that moment of 
real life. 


ated or excessive. 


She had been working up to 
it vaguely, without knowing it. And 
now it had ended, and this was the After- 
wards. She had come 
These words had to 
meaning. 


back — after. 
her an absolute 
Perhaps it was want of im- 
agination which made it so impossible 
for her to carry forward her thoughts 
to any possible repetition, any sequel of 
what had been; or perhaps some com- 
munication, unspoken, unintended, from 
the mind of Cavendish had affected her’s 
and given a certainty of conclusion, of 
the impossibility of further development. 
However that might be, her mind 
entirely made up on the subject. 

had lived (for three weeks) and it 
over. And now existence was all Af- 
terwards. She had found scarcely any 
time for her habitual occupations while 
she was in London; now there would 
be time for everything. Afterwards is 


was 
She 
was 
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long, when one is only twenty-four, and 
it requires a great deal of muslin work 
and benevolence to fill it up in a way 
that will be satisfactory to the soul ; 
but still, to ladies in the country it is a 
very well known state, and has to be 
faced, and lived through all the same. 
To a great many people life is all after- 
noon, though not in the sense imagined 
by the poet: not the lotus-eating drowsi- 
ness and content, but a course of little 
hours that lead to nothing, that have no 
particular motive except that mild duty 
which means doing enough trimming for 
your new set of petticoats and carrying 
a pudding or a little port wine to the 
poor girl dying of consumption in the 
lane behind your house. This was the 
Afterwards of Chatty’s time, and she 
settled down to it, knowing it to be the 
course of nature. Nowadays, matters 
have improved: there is always lawn 
tennis and often ambulance lectures, and 
far more active parish work. But even 
in those passive days it could be sup- 
ported, and Chatty made up her mind to 
it with a great, but silent courage. Yet 
it made her very quiet, she who was quiet 
by nature. The land where it is always 
afternoon chills at first and subdues all 
lively sentiments. The sense of having 
no particular interest took possession of 
her mind as if it had been an absorbing 
interest, and drew a veil between her 
and the other concerns of life. 

This was not atall the case with Mrs. 
Warrender, who came home with all the 
agreeable sensations of a new beginning, 
ready to take up new lines of existence, 
and to make a cheerful centre of life for 
herself and all who surrounded her. If 
any woman should feel with justice that 
she has reached the Afterwards, and has 
done with her active career, it should be 
the woman who has just settled down 
after her husband’s death to the hum- 
bler house provided for her widowhood, 
apart from all her old occupations and 
responsibilities. But in reality there 
was no such sentiment in her mind. 
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“ You ’llin your girls again be courted.” 
She had hanging about her the pleas- 
ant reflection of that wooing, never put 
into words, with which Dick Cavendish 
had filled the atmosphere, and which 
had produced upon the chief object of 
it so very different an effect; and she 
had, to stimulate her thoughts, the less 
pleasurable excitement of Theo’s cir- 
cumstances, and of all that was going on 
at Markland, a romance in which her 
interest was almost painful. The Eus- 
tace Thynnes did not count for much, 
for their love-making had been very mild 
and regular; but still, perhaps, they 
aided in the general quickening of life. 
She had three different histories thus go- 
ing on around her, and she was placed in 
a new atmosphere, in which she had to 
play a part of her own. When Chatty 
and she sat down together in the new 
drawing-room for the first time with 
their work and their plans, Mrs. War- 
render’s talk was of their new neigh- 
bors and the capabilities of the place. 
“The rector is not a stupid man,” she 
said, in a reflective tone. The proposi- 
tion was one which gently startled Chat- 
ty. She lifted her mild eyes from her 
work, with a surprised look. 

“Tt would be very sad for us if he 
were stupid,” she said. 

“And Mrs. Beacham still less so. 
What I am thinking of is society, not 
edification. Then there is Colonel Trav- 
ers, whom we used to see occasionally at 
home, the brother, you know, of é 
An old soldier is always a pleasant ele- 
ment in a little place. The majority 
will of course be women like ourselves, 
Chatty.” 

“Yes, mamma, there are always a 
great many ladies about Highcombe.” 

Mrs. Warrender gave forth a little 
sigh. “In a country neighborhood we 
swamp everything,” she said; “it is a 
pity. Too many people of one class are 
always monotonous; but we must strug- 
gle against it, Chatty.” 

“ Dear mamma, is n’t ladies’ society 
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the best for us? Minnie always said so. 
She said it was a dreadful thing for a 
girl to think of gentlemen.” 

“ Minnie always was an oracle. To 
think of gentlemen whom you were 
likely to fall in love with, and marry, 
perhaps — but I don’t think there are 
many of that class here.” 

“Oh, no,” said Chatty, returning to 
her work, “at least I hope not.” 

“JT am not at all of your opinion, my 
dear. IJ should like a number of them ; 
und nice girls too. I should not wish 
to keep all these dangerous personages 
for you.” 

“ Mamma!” said Chatty, with a soft 
reproachful glance. It seemed a dese- 
cration to her to think that ever again 
— that ever another — 

“That gives a little zest to all the 
middle-aged talks. It amuses other peo- 
ple to see a little romance going on. 
You were always rather shocked at your 
light-minded mother, Chatty.” 

“Mamma! it might be perhaps very 
sad for—for those most coucerned, 
though it amused you.” 

“T hope not, my darling. You take 
There is, to be 
sure, a painful story now and then, but 
very rarely. You must not think that 
men are deceivers ever, as the song 
says.” 


things too seriously. 


“ Oh, no,” said Chatty, elevating her 
head with simple pride, though with- 
out meeting her mother’s eyes, “ that is 
not what I would say. But why talk of 
such things at all? why put romances, 
as you call them, into people’s heads? 
People may be kind and friendly with- 
out anything more.” 

Mrs. Warrender here paused to study 
the gentle countenance which was half 
hidden from her, bending over the mus- 
lin work, and for the first time gained 
a little glimpse into what was going on 
in Chatty’s heart. The mother had long 
known that her own being was an un- 
discovered country for her children ; but 
it was new to her and a startling dis- 
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covery that perhaps this innocent crea- 
ture, under her shadow, had also a little 
sanctuary of her own, into which the 
eyes most near to her had never looked. 
She marked the little signs of meaning 
quite unusual to her composed and gen- 
tle child— the slight quiver which was 
in Chatty’s bent head, the determined 
devotion to her work which kept her 
face unseen — with a curious confusion 
in her mind. She had felt sure that Dick 
Cavendish had made a difference in life 
to Chatty ; but she had not thought of 
this in any but a hopeful and cheerful 
way. She was more startled now than 
she dared say. Had there been any ex- 
planation between them which she had 
not been told of ? 
stacle she did not know of ? 


Was there any ob- 
Her mind 
was thrown into great bewilderment, too 
great to permit of any sudden exercise 
of her judgment upon the little mys- 
tery, if mystery there was. 

“]T did not mean to enter into such 
deep questions,” she said, in a tone which 
she felt to be apologetic. “I 
only a little society to keep us 
Though we did not go out very much in 
London, still there was just enough to 
make the blank more evident if we see 
nobody here.” 

Chatty’s heart protested against this 
view; for her part she would have liked 
that life which had lasted three weeks 
to remain as it was, unlike anything 


meant 


roiling’. 
going. 


else in her experience, a thing which 
was over and could return no more. Had 
she not been saying to herself that all 
that remained to her was the Afterwards, 
the long gray twilight upon which no 
other sun would rise? In her lack of 
imagination, the only imagination she 
had known became more absolute than 
any reality, a thing which, once left be- 
hind, would never be renewed again. 
She felt a certain scorn of the attempt 
to make feeble imitations of it, or even 
to make up for that light which never 
was on sea or shore, by any little arti- 
ficial illuminations. A sort of gentle 
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fury, a mild passion of resistance, rose 
within her at the thought of making up 
for it. She did not wish to make up 
for it; the blank could not be made less 
evident whatever any one might do or 
say. But all this Chatty shut up in her 
own heart. She made no reply, but 
bent her head more and more over her 
muslin work, and worked faster and 
faster, with the tears which she never 
would consent to shed collecting hot 
and salt behind her eyes. 

Mrs. Warrender was silent, too. She 
was confounded by the new phase of 
feeling, imperfectly revealed to her, and 
filled with wonder, and self-reproach, 
and sympathy. Had she been to blame 
in leaving her child exposed to an influ- 
ence which had proved too much for 
her peace of mind? — that was the well- 
worn conventional phrase, and the only 
one that seemed to answer the occa- 
sion, — too much for her peace of mind ! 
The mother, casting stealthy glances at 
her daughter, so sedulously, nervously 
busy, could only grope at a comprehen- 
sion of what was in Chatty’s mind. She 
thought it was the uncertainty, the ex- 
citement of suspense, and all that fever- 
ish commotion which sometimes arises in 
a woman’s mind when the romance of 
her life comes toa sudden pause, and 
silence follows the constant interchange 
of words and looks, in which so much 
meaning had lain — and a doubt wheth- 
er anything more will ever follow, or 
whether the pause is to be forever, turns 
all the sweeter meditations into a whirl 
of confusion and anxiety and shame. A 
mother is so near that the reflection of 
her child’s sentiments gets into her 
mind, but very often with such prismatic 
changes and oblique catchings of the 
light that even sympathy goes wrong. 
Mrs. Warrender thus caught from Chat- 
ty the reflection of an agitated soul in 
which there was all the sensitive shame 
of a love that is given unsought, mingled 
with a tender indignation against the of- 
fender, who perhaps had never meant 
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anything but friendship. But the moth- 
er on this point took a different view, 
and there rose up in her mind on the 
moment a hundred cheerful, hopeful 
plans to bring him back and to set all 
right. Naturally there was not a word 
said on the subject, which was far too 
delicate for words; but this was how 
Mrs. Warrender followed, as she be- 
lieved with an intensity which was full 
of tenderness, the current of her daugh- 
ter’s thoughts. 

Yet these were not Chatty’s thoughts 
at all. If she felt any excitement, it 
was directed against those plans for 
cheering her and the idea that any lit- 
tle contrivances of society could ever 
take the place of what was past, con- 
joined with a sort of jealousy of that 
past, lest any one should interfere with 
it, or attempt to blur the perfect outline 
of it as a thing which had been, and 
could be no more, nor any copy of it. 
This was what the soul most near her 
own did not divine. They sat together 
in the silence of the summer parlor, the 
cool sweet room full of flowers, with the 
July sun shut out, but the warm air com- 
ing in, so full of mutual love and sym- 
pathy, and yet with but so disturbed 
and confused an apprehension each of 
the other. After some time had passed 
thus, without disturbance, nothing but 
the softened sounds of morning traffic 
in the quiet street, a slow cart passing, 
an occasional carriage, the voices of the 
children just freed from school, there 
came the quick sound of a horse’s hoofs, 
a pause before the door, and the bell 
echoing into the silence of the house. 

“That must be Theo!” cried Mrs. 
Warrender. “I was sure he would 
come to-day. Chatty, after luncheon, 
will you leave usa little, my dear? Not 
that we have any secrets from you, — 
but he will speak more freely, if he is 
alone with me.” 

“‘T should have known that, mamma, 
without being told.” 

“ Dear Chatty, you must not be dis- 
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pleased. You know many things, more and pride. They both rose to meet him, 
than I had ever thought.” eager to take the tone which should be 
“ Displeased, mamma!” most in harmony with his. But Mrs. 
“Hush, Chatty, here is my poor Warrender had a pity in her heart for 
boy.” Theo which she did not feel for Chat- 
Her poor boy! the triumphant lover, ty, perhaps because in her daughter’s 
the young man at the height of his joy case her sympathy was more complete. 


M. O. W. Oliphant. 





THE FIRST GUEST. 


When the house is finished, Death enters. 
Eastern Proverb. 
Lire’s House being ready all, 
Each chamber fair and dumb, 
ire Life, the Lord, is come 
With pomp into his hall, — 
Ere Toil has trod the floors, 
Ere Love has lit the fires, 
Or young great-eyed Desires 
Have, timid, tried the doors; 
Or from east-window leaned 
One Hope, to greet the sun, 
Or one gray sorrow screened 
Her sight against the west, — 
Then enters the first guest, 
The House of Life being done. 


He waits there in the shade. 

I deem he is Life’s twin, 

For whom the House was made. 
Whatever his true name, 

Be sure, to enter in 

He has both key and claim. 


The daybeams, free of fear, 
Creep drowsy toward his feet; 
His heart were heard to beat, 
Were any there to hear ; 

Ah, not for ends malign, 

Like wild thing crouched in lair, 
Or watcher of a snare, 

But with a friend’s design 

He lurks in shadow there! 


He goes not to the gates 
To welcome any other, 
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Nay, not Lord Life his brother ; 
But still his hour awaits 
Each several guest to find 
Alone, yea, quite alone ; 
Pacing with pensive mind 
The cloister’s echoing stone, 
Or singing, unaware, 

At the turning of the stair. 
°T is truth, though we forget, 
In Life’s House enters none 
Who shall that seeker shun, 
Who shall not so be met. 


“Ts this mine hour? 
“So be it, gentle Death! 
way to end, 
this friend. 
memories mild ; 
weanéd child ; 


Each has his 
Encountering 
Griefs die to 
Hope turns a 
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each saith. 
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Love shines a spirit white, 
With eyes of deepened light. 
When many a guest has passed, 
Some day ’t is Life’s at last 
To front the face of Death. 
Then, casements closed, men say: 
“Lord Life is going away ; 
He went, we trust and pray, 
To God, who gave him breath.” 
Beginning, End, he is: 
Are not these sons both his? 
Lo, these with him are one! 
To phrase it so were best: 
God’s self is that first Guest, 
The House of Life being done! 


Helen Gray Cone. 





THE OGRE 


Tue Saguenay steamboat reaches Ha 
Ha Bay in the early morning. It was 
just three o’clock on a July morning, 
when Susan and I took our first look at 
the bay. I had been trying to marry 
Susan for ten years, and we went up 
the Saguenay on our wedding journey. 
I have but to shut my eyes to see Ha 
Ha Bay now. Early as the hour was, 
the pale light of that high latitude 


OF HA HA BAY. 


brought out the scene with something 
the same quality of tone as an etching: 
the desolate cliffs guarding the entrance 
to the Saguenay ; the hills lower, and 
green with oats and barley about the 
placid pool where the mysterious river 
widens into the bay; the two quaint 
villages facing each other across the 
water, with their half foreign pictur- 
esqueness of stone walls and steep red 
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roofs; a pier like a long, black arm 
thrust forth from St. Alphonse; a huge 
sawmill over at Grand Baie; and four 
full-rigged ships at anchor below the 
mill. The tide was out in the flats, and 
the smell of salt water was in the air. 
Behind St. Alphonse some freak of 
nature has heaped a mass of granite 
rocks, then, repenting, tried to hide 
them with a frugal verdure of grass and 
stunted pines. The hotel is built on 
the rocks. Broad piazzas make it im- 
posing, and whitewash, conspicuous. Not 
only has St. Alphonse the hotel of the 
bay, it is also the steamboat landing. 
Perhaps the boat’s but four 
times a week, and being the sole means 
of intercourse, outside of horse-flesh, be- 
tween the village and the world, ac- 
counts for the presence of all the inhab- 
itants on the pier. Certainly, the traffic 
of the region in wood and blueberries 
could scarcely bring such numbers out 
of their beds at three o’clock in the 
morning. The wood and the blueberry 
boxes — looking exactly like wee coffins 
— were piled on either side. 


coming 


t—) 


One man, 
with a wheelbarrow, was hauling the 
wood into the boat’s hold, superintended 
by three officers, all talking at once. 
Half a dozen, having nothing better 
than their arms, were carrying the blue- 
berries on board. At the same time, 
sacks of flour and barrels and boxes of 
merchandise kept emerging from below, 
the owners of which helped the confu- 
sion by running about after their goods, 
while the unwieldy vehicles of the re- 
gion, the voitures a la planche, were 
recklessly plunging, backing, and turn- 


ing through the crowd amid a mighty 


clamor of French patois. 
horses fixed my attention. 


One of the 
He was a 
splendid creature, a big gray, with the 
great curved neck and powerful flanks 
of a charger on a Greek frieze. The 
muscles stood out like whipcord, as he 
reared and pawed in the air. His driver, 
a slender young habitant, took his antics 
very coolly, merely saying at intervals, 
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in a conversational tone, “ Sois sage, 
Bac,” as though to an unruly baby. 

“T should like to drive after that 
horse,” said my wife. Her voice is 
softer than a flute, and she is slender 
and graceful, with an appealing look in 
her hazel eyes, and the sweetest smile 
in the world; but I have never met a 
woman so fond of risking her neck. 
3efore I knew what was happening she 
had called, “ Venez ici, cocher!” and 
the gray brute was kicking at my elbow. 
Naturally, nothing remained but to 
climb into the voiture 4 la planche. 
These “ carriages on a plank” are sim- 
ply “ buckboard wagons ” with two seats, 
the further one of which is protected 
by a hood and a leather apron. Susan 
was charmed. “He has spirit, your 
horse,” said she in French. “ Oway, 
Madame,” said the driver, politely turn- 
ing in his seat. “ Oway,” I had already 
discovered, is Canadian French for 
“Qui.” The driver was young. He 
was clad in a decent coarse suit of gray, 
and wore the soft felt hat and curious 
boots of undyed leather, tied with a 
thong, which every habitant wears. His 
features were of the delicate habitant 
type; but his fair skin, blue eyes, and 
reddish yellow hair hinted a mixed race. 
He was not tall, and was slightly round 
shouldered. The only thing noticeable 
in his appearance was an air of deep de- 
jection, not lightened by so much as a 
smile of courtesy. He spoke no Eng- 
lish, — almost no one speaks English in 
the St. John country, — but though de- 
jected he was not reticent, and we had 
his whole history before we were well 
into the village. His name was Isadore 
Clovis. He lived in the village with 
his uncle, Xavier Tremblay. That was 
his uncle’s house, — pointing to a cot- 
tage of logs covered with birch bark, 
which stood close to a substantial stone 
house. He, himself, was not married, 
he never should be. His father and 
mother had been long dead. He was 
the youngest of a large family; the 
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habitants had large families, “ Oway, 
M’sieu’.” “And that of my mother 
was of the largest,” said he; “ the good 
God sent her twenty-six. 
fifteen, that is common.” 

“And did they all live?” I asked, 
while Susan remarked in English that 
she had never heard of anything so hor- 
rible. 

“ Mais, non, M’sieu’,” said Isadore, 
“all are dead but six; they live in Chi- 
contimi, nine miles from here. 
here, I with my uncle. 
uncle, Madame, M’siew’ ! ” 

His finger indicated the roof of the 
stone house. Peering over the ridge- 
pole was a bushy white head, set with 
no visible neck upon a pair of very 
broad shoulders. Hair standing out in 
spikes all over, a stubbly gray beard, 
and prodigious eyebrows imparted an 
aspect of grotesque ferocity to features 
forbidding enough of themselves, weath- 
erbeaten, rugged, scored by innumerable 
lines and dents. The attire of this ex- 
traordinary bust was a plaided red flan- 
nel shirt, torn at the throat, and thus 
displaying a hairy chest. Altogether, 
he might have given an orang-outang 
the odds for ugliness. 

“ He owns both houses,” said Isadore, 
“he is rich; he has many farms and a 
Sromagerie and crémerie.” 

“He is fortunate,’ said Susan, who 
likes to be pleasant with people, and to 
praise their belongings ; “it is a good 
house, a comfortable house. 
live there?” 


But twelve, 


I live 
Regard my 


Does he 


Isadore threw a lustreless eye over 
the house, saying slowly, “ No one lives 
there, Madame, no one has ever lived 
there ; it is because of his vow.” 

“ THis vow?” 

“ Oway, Madame. He made a vow 
before M. Pingat, M. le notaire, M. Ri- 
deau, M. Vernet, those, that he would 
never go into his new house until he 
should marry a maiden of twenty. It 
was twenty-five years ago, but he has 
never gone into the house since.” 
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“ How old is he? ” 

“ He is eighty years old, Madame ; 
he is a very strong man. Every day 
he climbs the roof, so.” 

“ Dear me,” cried Susan, “this is 
most interesting! he has never married, 
then ?” 

*“ No, Madame; once he was affianced 
to a maiden of twenty, she had but one 
eye; but she fell in the river and was 
drowned.” 

“* But in his youth 

“ Once he was aflianced, Madame,” 
said Isadore; “he was then fifty-five, 
and not long come from Quebec. Ma- 
dame does not know the widow Guion; 
she is still handsome; but then, when 
she was twenty, there was no one in the 
parish to compare with her. My uncle 
would marry her, and the affair was ar- 
ranged, and my uncle had built the 
house; it was nearly finished, when, be- 
hold, she will not marry my uncle, she 
will marry Pierre Guion. Then all 
the world made jests about my uncle, 


99 


who, as one can see, is not handsome. 
And it was at M. Francois Pouliot’s 
house that they were laughing, and say- 
ing that my uncle would frighten any 
woman away, he was so ugly, and my 
uncle overheard it, passing by, and came 
in, and swore an oath before them all, 
that he would never go into his new 
house until he should marry a maiden 
of twenty. ‘I can get the best of them 
to marry me, for as ugly as I am,’ said 
he. But it was twenty-five years first.” 

* Has he succeeded, then?” Isadore, 
leaning forward, gathered up the reins. 

“ Oway, Madame,” he said, in a low 
tone, “ he has succeeded. Next month 
he will marry a maiden of twenty, and 
move into his new house.” By force of 
habit Isadore called the twenty-five 
year old “the new house;” 
doubtless, it had been “ the old house ” 
and “the new house” to him from 
childhood. “ He left the house just as 
it was,” said Isadore, “ the wood and 
shavings are all scattered about the 


house 
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floors, where the carpenters left them. 
He had the carpenters board up the 
windows, that was all. Bac, en avant!” 

We had turned and were ascending a 
hill. Half-way up Isadore stopped to 
point again. “See, Madame, the cot- 
tage of the widow Guion.” It was a 
mere morsel of a house, the unpainted 
boards of which were made a better pro- 
tection against the weather by a cover- 
ing of birch bark. In the little yard 
the peas were in flower, and a few holly- 
hocks reared their heads above the beet 
leaves and lettuce. A barefooted man 
was raking coals out of the open-air 
oven which stood to one side of a pile 
of brush. “ C’est le beau-frére de Ma- 
dame,” said Isadore, “ c’est un fou, mais 
bon naturel, pas méchant. From here, 
Madame can see the hotel plainly.” 

We looked, not at the hotel, but at the 
road. Could that infatuated Canadian 
mean to drive up a sheer rock, slippery 
with mud, wider but hardly better than 
a goat path? 

“* Attendez,” said I, “do you mean to 
take us up that way, that?” 

“Oway, M’sieu’,” replied Isadore, 
tranquilly, “ without doubt. 
customed toit. Behold! 


Bac is ac- 
3ac, en avant!” 
With the word, he leaped lightly over 
the shafts, and Bac and he went up the 
hill on It is the pace of the 
country ; up hill and down, they make 
their horses gallop at the top of their 
speed. 


a run. 


I don’t know why; I suppose 
they like it. At any rate, Susan did; 
she was enchanted. 

“Was n’t it lovely, Maurice?” she 
cried, as Isadore pulled Bac up before 
the hotel piazzas; “do give the man 
something handsome.” 

I gave him fifty cents, which he said 
was more than he deserved; and we 
both watched him rattle down the hill 
at a rate which threatened to break 
every bone in his body. Then, having 
seen him emerge unshattered, we en- 
tered the hotel. 
in the States. 


There are no such inns 
Nothing could be more 
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primitive than the house and its furnish- 
ing. The walls were unplastered, the 
woodwork unpainted ; the women of the 
village had spun, woven, and dyed the 
strips of gay carpet on the pine floors. 
We had tallow candles in our bedrooms, 
a candle to a room. If we wanted a 
maid we went out into the hall and 
called her. A bath was a perilous lux- 
ury, the one bath tub of the house be- 
ing too large for the doors, so that it 
must be emptied before it could be tilt- 
ed on one side and trundled out of the 
room, which operation usually ended in 
flooding both the bather’s chamber and 
the room, below, not counting afew stray 
rivulets likely to meander into the hall. 
Yet, I have been less comfortable in 
houses with grand names. Everything 
was scrupulously clean ; Madame gave us 
a capital dinner and Monsieur kept most 
excellent wines; nor is it everywhere 
that one can eat salmon of his own 
catching. Moreover, it is pleasant to 
live among a people so simple, kindly, 
and cheerful as the French Canadians. 
All the rigor of a harsh climate and a 
hard life cannot quench their amiable vi- 
vacity or that engaging politeness which 
flings a sort of Southern grace over their 
bare Northern homes. 
of the villagers. 


We grew fond 
To them the hotel was 
the centre of festivity ; were there not a 
bowling alley, and a billiard room, and 
in the parlor a piano? Nightly the vil- 
lage magnates would assemble in the 
alley and bowl with tremendous energy 
and both hands. We came to know 
them all, the doctor, the notary, the rich 
fur merchant, the various shopkeepers 
and farmers. 

Of them all none interested us more 
than the widow Guion and her daugh- 
ter. The widow was a tall woman, 
whose figure had been moulded on such 
fine lines that a life of coarse toil had 
not been able to spoil them. ‘Trouble 
had bleached her thick hair and wrinkled 
her face, and the weather had browned 
her skin, but she was as straight as an 
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arrow and still had splendid eyes and a 
profile worth drawing. We often saw 
her in her garden working like a man. 
Indoors, she would wash her hands, tie a 
clean apron about her waist, and sing 
over her spinning. 
for the fool. She was very kind to him 
and devoted to her daughter. 


The singing was 


She was 
also neat, honest, and industrious; but 
she was not popular in the village ; they 
said that she had an imperious temper 
and was unsocial. Mélanie, the daugh- 
ter, was one of the maids at the hotel, 
a tall, black-haired, fair- 
skinned girl, who revived the traditions 
of her mother’s beauty. 


handsome, 


One day some- 
thing occurred to make us notice Mé- 
lanie. We were sitting on the rocks 
overhanging the village. It was that 
most peaceful hour of the day, the hour 
before sunset. ‘The west was in a glow 
that turned the tin spire of the little 
church into silver; the mountains cast 
purple shadows over the bay; and the 
water was a steel mirror with rippling 
splashes of shade. We could hear the 
lowing of the cows returning homeward, 
and the faint tinkle of bells, and the 
voices of mothers calling their children. 
“‘ How peaceful it is,” said Susan softly, 
“and they seem so pastoral and child- 
like, like people in poems. One can 
hardly imagine any one’s being very un- 
happy here.” 

Perhaps she was thinking of our own 
past ; certainly we had been miserable 
enough, before we drifted into this calm 
harbor. Just 
coming along 
out of sight, 


then a man and woman, 
the path beneath, halted, 
but not out of hearing. 
The man was speaking: “ No, I cannot 
bear it. See, thou art all I have, thou; 
I have loved thee all my life. Ah, mon 
dieu, how couldst thou promise!” Now 
I grant that we ought to have risen at 
once, and gone away; but I am not re- 
lating what we ought to have done, but 
what we did do, which was to sit still 
and listen with all our ears. The woman 
answered. The other’s voice was rough 
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and thick from passion: but hers 
very gentle and quiet. 

“] will tell thee, Isadore,” she said 
(Susan pinched my arm) ; “ I came here 
to tell. Thou knowest maman has a 
great opinion of M. Tremblay, who has 
been her only friend, though he has so 
little reason.” 


was 


“Tt was but that he might marry 
thee,” cried Isadore, “curse his crafty 
head ! ” 

‘May be,” answered the woman wea- 
rily, “though I think not; but he has 
been ever kind to us, since before I was 
born. And maman was glad, very glad, 
when he would marry me.” 

“ And was it that” — 

“ Hush! no, my friend. It was hard 
to refuse her who has lived so wearying 
a life and had so great disappointments, 
but I thought of thee. Then — then — 
she told me. Isadore, maman — maman 
is going blind!” The voice which was 
so steady broke, but in a second it went 
on quietly as before. “It is that, my 
friend, that made me promise. M. le doc- 
teur says if she will go to Montreal to 
the great doctor there, he will make 
her eyes well again. But it will cost a 
great, great sum of money, two hundred 
dollars. And M. Tremblay has prom- 
ised to give it her, and more, besides, 
when I marry him. And if she does 
not go, she must become quite blind. 
Already she caunot spin the yarn even, 
and when she feels the lumps after- 
wards, she weeps.” There was a sound 
like a groan. “Do not weep, my 
friend,’ she continued, “ it cannot be for 
long. He is so very old.” 

This practical view of the matter 
hardly seemed to console the lover, who 
burst out: “ Thou dost not understand 
it, thou! Ah, no,”—he swore a great 
oath, with a sob in his throat, —“I will 
not endure it. Listen, I have five dol- 
lars. I will sell Bac. We will go to 
Quebec and be married. Ah, think, 
m’amie, thou and I.” 


There was a break filled by a very 
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pretty sound, then the soft voice again. 
“ Ah, no, Isadore, thou must not kiss 
me. It cannot be. I have sworn be- 
fore the image of the blessed Virgin to 
marry him. And, beside — oh, Isadore, 
how could I leave her behind, to grow 
blind — without me!” Isadore did not 
answer. ‘The vesper bell rang from the 
church tower. “ My friend,” said the 
girl, “I must go. I can never see thee 
alone again. 
first?” 

“7 might kill him,” said the man. 

* And be hanged for it Y? 


Wilt thou not forgive me, 


answered 
his practical sweetheart, “how would 
that help ?” 

“We would be dead,” said the desper- 
ate Isadore, “he could not marry thee. 
Mon dieu, it would help much !” 

“But thy soul, it would burn for- 
ever!” 

“Tt would not burn,” said Isadore, 
practical in his turn, “I would repent 
and confess to the priest and he would 
absolve me.” 

“But he could not bring thee back 
to life. Oh, Isadore, promise me thou 
wilt put away such thoughts! Thou 
art cruel, thou!” 

“ Ah, dost thou feel what is tearing 
my heart?” cried poor Isadore. 

“ Look at me,” said the woman, “ dost 
thou remember my face a month ago? 
I cannot speak when I sufier, like thee, 
I can only bear it.” The man was kiss- 
ing her again, and crying quite openly. 
Bid 
me farewell. No, do not hold me. See, 
thou hast often complained that I never 
will kiss thee. This once.” 

I think they were both crying now. 
We were ashamed to listen longer and 
got up, but ina few moments a woman’s 
shape flitted round the curve and passed 
us. She was tall and had black hair; 
we both recognized Mélanie. Oh, 
poor things!” cried my dear wife, “and 
we are so happy; can’t we help them, 
Maurice?” I said that we might try. 
Anyhow, it would n’t cost more than a 


“ Tsadore,” said she, “ I must go. 
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picture. “So Mélanie is the old ogre’s 
victim, is she? ” said I; “ what possesses 
her mother ?” 

In truth, Tremblay, in the village 
eyes, was worse than an ogre. All the 
world knew him to be a miser to his 
nail points, a cruel, surly old reprobate. 
He was a heretic and a scoffer at the 
saints. Ile had amassed (doubtless by 
baleful means) what was great wealth 
in that simple community. Most of the 
villagers were in his debt; nor was this 
the worst, he had possessed himself of 
all the secrets of the parish, How? 
The doctor talked about gossip; but 
there was a sinister theory more in fa- 
Under the confessional floor, in 
the church, was a space between the 
timbers large enough for a dog to lie, 


vor. 


and Xavier, strong and supple, in spite 
of his eighty years, could curl his short 
body into a dog’s compass; the abomi- 
nable wickedness would only give a zest 
to the act, for the old infidel. 

“But what secrets can you have?” 
I said to the doctor, “ they can’t be very 
bad!” 

“ There is a black spot in the human 
heart, everywhere, Monsieur,” answered 
the doctor. Wherever the black spot, 
Xavier was sure to put his wicked old 
finger on it and gibe at the victim’s 
wincing. ‘Then he would creep away, 
chuckling, to the ground, or, may be, to 
his pet devil, for St. Alphonse firmly be- 
lieved in such a familiar. 

My own acquaintance with the ogre 
was limited to one interview. I found 
him unloading blueberries, on the wharf, 
his cart and a sorry skeleton of a horse 
beside him, <A nearer view did not give 
one a better opinion of his looks. He 
was of low stature, with enormously 
long arms, and disproportionately broad 
shoulders. I asked hima question ; in 
French, of course. 

“Me spik Englis,” croaked the old 
sinner. 

He insisted on speaking a kind of 
mongrel English in answer tomy French, 
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did not make much advance. 
By and by another man appeared and I 
tried to talk tohim. Instantly Xavier's 
lean fingers were tapping my shoulder. 

“He no spik Englis tall,” said the 
exasperating monster. 

“'Tant mieux,” said I, “at least I 
shall understand him !” 

** Mais peut-étre, M’sieu’,” he retorted 
grinning, “ he no vill understands you /” 

I surrendered, bought a box of ber- 
ries (at an awful price), and left him 
leering like a gargoyle. Recalling that 
leer, I pitied Mélanie. What a hus- 
band for a girl of twenty! Susan and 
I talked the affair over, discussing half 
a dozen plans of rescue. 
vious was to go 
went. 


and we 


The most ob- 
to the widow. We 
Susan broached the subject, af- 
ter a diplomatic purchase of hollyhocks. 
She spoke of Mélanie, of her beauty, 
her pleasant ways, of our interest in 
her. We had heard that she was to be 
married; might we offer our sincere 
wishes for her happiness ? 

“QOway, Madame,” the widow re- 
plied, with a certain ominous contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the mouth, “she 
will be happy; M. Tremblay has a good 
heart.” 

“ But,” said Susan, “ pardon, Madame 
— it is our great interest in Mélanie — 
is not M. Tremblay very old?” 

We were in the garden, all four of us, 
for the idiot brother-in-law was there 
also, piling brush; Madame had been 
hoeing; she struck her hoe smartly on 
the ground and rested her elbows on the 
handle, her chin on her hands, and so 
eyed us grimly. 

“ Without doubt, Madame,” said she; 
“quay done? He will die the sooner. In 
ten, in five years she will be a widow, 
rich, free.” 

“ Consider those same five years, Ma- 
dame,” I cried, *‘ the trouble, the misery, 
perhaps.” 

Her lip curled. “M’sieu’ has heard 
the talk of the village. They are im- 
beciles, they. M. Tremblay is a miser. 
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Bah, look around you, M’siew’. This 
house, that wood, for a nothing, a few 
vegetables — from a miser! Look at 
him,” pointing to the idiot, “ those 
clothes are from M. Tremblay, from 
the miser! In the house is a fiddle, one 
of the most beautiful. It 
M. Tremblay gave it 
can he play? Mon 
pleases him to make a noise, and M. 
Tremblay bought it. When Mélanie 
was a little child he always bought her 
things, snowshoes, a toboggan, a doll 
from Quebec. No child in St. Alphonse 
has a doll like that. A miser! bah, 
lies of the devil!” 

“But he is a wicked man, 
harsh,” I persisted. 

“ Never to us, M’sieu’, never, never!” 

“ Te is a heretic.” 

“Et M’sieu’?” said the widow. 

“T am not to marry a Catholic. But 
he is worse, he scoffs at the saints and 
does not believe in the good God him- 
self.” 

“The good God knows better,” said 
Madame Guion placidly. 

I tried another tack. “ 
may love some one else.” 

“ M’siew’ means Isadore Clovis,” said 
the widow, drawing her tall figure to its 
full height, and though I am a big fel- 
low, her eyes were nearly level with 
mine. “ Hh bien, I, too, have loved a 
young man, M’sieu’. It was twenty- 
five years ago, and M. Tremblay would 
marry me, but I was a fool, I: my heart 
was set on a young man of this parish, 
tall, strong, handsome. I quarreled with 
all my relations, I married him, M’sieu’. 
Within a month of our wedding day he 
broke my arm, twisting it to hurt me. 
He was the devil. Twice, but for his 
brother, he would have killed me. Jules 
is strong, though he has no wits; he 
pulled him off. See, M’sieu’,” flinging 
the hoe aside to push the hair off her 
temples, “this he did with his stick ; 
and this.” baring her arm, “with his 
knife. But I was a fool, I forgave him 


is for him. 
For why ? 
dieu, no; but it 


him. 


cruel, 


3ut Mélanie 
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He would do 
nothing but play cards and drive horses 
and drink, drink, drink. His grand- 
father was an Englishman and drank 
himself to death. The English are like 
that. And I —I forgave him and made 
myself oldand wrinkled and black work- 
ing for money for him. Then he would 
laugh at my ugly face and praise the 
village girls’ looks. He hada soul of 
mud ! Then 


born, and he beat 


and worked for him. 


But I forgave that, too. 
my children 
them. 


were 
Then I forgave no more, my 
heart was like coals of fire. Attendez, 
M’sieu’, I the mother’s heart, I 
love my children, yet I was glad, I, 
when they died and were safe from him! 
Figure, then, what kind of father he 
was! Only Mélanie lived. The others 
would cry, cry; but Mélanie did not 
cry, and she would never speak to him, 
her There was God 
knows what women have to suffer and 
He, that coward, 
was afraid of Mélanie, a little baby, be- 
cause she would not speak to him. He 
tried, many times, to make her, but no, 
she would 


have 


father. reason : 


he takes vengeance. 


never speak, and she was 
three years old when he died. <A horse 
kicked him and killed him, a horse that 
he was beating!” 

The fool had dropped his sticks and 
was staring at her piteously, alarmed at 
He 
ran up to her and stroked her hand, ut- 
tering a mournful, inarticulate sound. 

“ Ce n’est rien, Jules,” said the widow 
smiling on him, “sois tranquil.” Jules 
smiled, too, and nodded his head, then 
slunk back to his task. 


her gestures and her angry voice. 


“Do you un- 
derstand, M’sieu’, now,” said the widow, 
“why I will not have Mélanie marry a 
young man?” 

** But Isadore is so good,” said Susan, 
coming to my aid, “he would not be 
cruel to Mélanie.” 

Madame Guion laughed harshly. 
“He?” she shouted, “he? ma foy! I 
think no. My Mélanie could lift him 
with the one arm. Always, she has 
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taken care of him. Look you: when 
they are children, she puts on his snow- 
shoes; and when he cries for the cold, 
she puts on him her mittens; and she 
will fight the boys that tease him be- 
cause he is Tremblay’s nephew. A\l- 
ways, she takes care of him.” 
in her 
geutle voice, “if they have loved each 
other from childhood, how 
them to be separated now.” 
“Tt would be harder,” said the widow 
in quite another tone, “to marry him 
and repent all the years after. 


* But, Madame,” said Susan 


hard for 


Love, 
it is pleasant, but marriage, that is an- 
other pair of sleeves. Ztens, Madame, 
regard the women of this village. With- 
out doubt Madame has observed them. 
They work, work, work; they scrub, 
they cook, they weave, they spin, they 
knit, they make the clothes ; one has not 
time to say one’s prayers ; and every year 
a new mouth to fill,— mon dieu, one 
mouth? two at a blow, perhaps! That 
makes one ugly and old. If Mélanie 
marries Isadore Clovis she will be like 
these others, so poor, so tired, so ugly; 
and there will be the children and her 
poor old blind mother cannot help her. 
Ah, mon dieu, I will not have such a 
fate come to my beautiful one !” 

Then I spoke, struggling after a short 
cut through the situation. I offered to 
pay for her journey to Montreal and to 
do something for Isadore. 

The widow’s face stiffened; plainly 
she suspected the Greeks’ gilts. ‘ And 
why should M’sieu’ incommode himself 
for my eyes?” said she. 

I thought I had better let Susan do 
the rest of the talking. Her tact is 
equal to any demand. “It is for Meé- 
lanie, too, you understand,” said she, 
“Tam fond of Mélanie. And see, Ma- 
dame, we are two lovers, my husband 
and I” (with an adorable blush), “and 
we are very happy; we should like to 
make two other lovers happy. Is not 
that what the good God intends we 
should do with happiness, share it?” 
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The widow Guion smiled a faint and 
wintry smile, saying: “ Truly, M’siew’ 
has cause to be happy. But look you,” 
she continued rapidly, ‘ M’sieu’ does 
not understand. It is not for myself. 
To see Mélanie rich, content, I would 
be blind, deaf, dumb!” At this climax 
of calamities she spread her hands out 
to the sky, and the fool began to moan. 
“ Mélanie will be happier with M. Trem- 
blay, — not now, in the end. And Isa- 
dore, too, he will be happier ; his uncle 
will then give him a farm, —he has told 
me ; he will marry, he will content him- 
self, he is a slight creature. It is not 
for him to marry Mélanie. For see, 
Madame, she has always had better than 
the other children. Often, I have worked 
all night that she might wear a pret- 
ty robe to the church. She has been 
to the convent at Chicontimi, she has 
accomplishments: she can embroider, 
she can make flowers with wool, she 
can play on the piano. One can see 
she is superior to the other girls of the 
village. M. Tremblay will do every- 
thing for her; he will take her to Que- 
bec. Ah, Madame, it is because I love 
my little one that I would give her to 
M. Tremblay.” 

Evidently we could hope nothing 
from Mélanie’s mother. Simultaneous- 
ly Susan and I gave it up, and Susan 
covered our retreat with an order for 
beets, to be delivered at the hotel. 

But I thought that I understood the 
situation better. I believed Madame 
Guion told us the truth: she was only 
seeking her daughter’s happiness. She 
had an intense, but narrow nature, and 
her life of toil, hard and busy though it 
was, being also lonely and quiet, rather 
helped than hindered brooding over her 
sorrows. Her mind was of the true 
peasant type, the ideas came slowly and 
were tenacious of grip. Love had been 
ruin to her. It meant heartbreak, bodily 
anguish, the torture of impotent anger, 
and the bitterest humiliation. There- 
fore, her fixed determination was to save 
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And be- 


cause her own bloom had withered un- 
der sordid hardships, she yearned with 
passionate longing to ward them off her 
child. 
fill her whole mind. 
to gratify both. 


Mélanie from its delusions. 


These two desires had come to 
Old Xavier offered 
Besides, he was the 
giver of whatever small comforts had 
brightened her poverty ; she was grate- 
ful, and it is quite possible that she 
wanted to make amends for the past. 
As for those aspects of the marriage 
which revolted us, privations and drudg- 
ery blunt sentiment in women even 
more effectually than in men. Ma- 
dame Guion felt no horror in such a 
union simply because she could not see 
any. These conclusions solved the prob- 
lem of the widow’s motives, but they 
did not help, in the least, to change 
them, or to make her more friendly to- 
wards Isadore. We tried the young 
people, next. I talked with Isadore, 
and Susan with Mélanie. It was all 
plain sailing with the man. He poured 
out his woes to me, on the way to 
Lake Ravel, with true Gallic effusion. 
His uncle had been kind to him, after 
a gruff and silent fashion, when a lad, 
but now, grown to manhood, he found 
himself frankly despised. 

“ He has said of me, ‘C’est un vraie 
bléche,” cried Isadore, grinding his 
teeth. donc!” The 
horse, plunging at the sight of a fallen 
tree, was calmed instantly ; I could not 
help admiring the lad’s mastery of the 
animal. 

“He would not say that, if he had 
seen you drive Bac when he was fright- 
ened,” I said. 

“It is nothing,” said Isadore ; “1 am 
good to Bac and he knows it, that is all. 
He taught me to be kind to animals. 
He buys old horses that are beaten. 
M’siew’ has seen the last, Charlay, a 
sight to make fear. He will not be so 
long, he will be fat, lazy, like the others. 
He says: ‘ Dame, I can get work out of 
them, c’est bon marché!’ But it is not 


“ Bac, arrétes 
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for that he loves all animals. 
the fool, also; but 


He loves 
all good people he 
hates, and he curses the saints, he is 
so wicked,” said Isadore, piously cross- 
ing himself. 

Certainly his uncle knew of his at- 
tachment. “He is glad that I suffer,” 
said Isadore. “ M’sieu’, I speak to you 
with the heart open ; sometimes I think 
that I will kill myself, but Mélanie then 
will weep, and I must burn, myself, for- 
ever also. No, I will go away, she shall 
never see I will go to Chi- 


rain. 


me ag 


contimi ! ” 


Chicontimi being barely nine miles 
away rather blunted the point of this 
tragic threat ; but the poor fellow’s grief 


and rage were real enough. There was 
no question about his willingness to be 
helped. He burst into tears and insist- 
ed upon embracing me over the front 
seat. He would do anything, he would 
go anywhere, he was my slave for life. 
Then he cried again. 

Mélanie, as the French say, was more 
difficult. At first she could hardly be- 
lieve in Susan’s offers. Finally con- 
vinced, the poor girl grew quite white 
with emotion ; all she did, however, was 
to lift a fold of Susan’s gown, press it 
tightly between her two hands to her 
heart, and then let it drop ;— an odd ges- 
ture, which, nevertheless, Susan found 
infinitely expressive. 

But she could not be swerved from 
her purpose. She had sworn before the 
Virgin ; to retreat now would break her 
mother’s heart; moreover, the marriage 
would be the best thing for Isadore, 
since M. Tremblay, who never broke 
his word, had promised to give his 
nephew a farm on his wedding day. 
That Isadore might reject the gift did 
not occur to Mélanie; the habitants 
have no morbid scruples of delicacy — 
well, I do not know that it would have 
occurred to Isadore, either. 

Susan would have tried to show her 
the sure unhappiness in such a marriage, 
but her first words were stopped by the 
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girl’s quivering mouth and the miserable 
appeal of her eyes. 

“Oh, do not tell it me, Madame,” she 
cried, “I tell myself until I cannot sleep 
any more at night. I work, work, all 
day, to be tired; but at night it is only 
that my bones ache, the thoughts will 
not stop. I cannot eat or sleep, and al- 
ways there is the same hard pain here.” 
She touched, not her heart, but 
throat. “Some day, it will choke me, 
I think,” said she. Yet she spoke of 
Tremblay without bitterness, saying: 
“‘ He was very good to me when I was 
young. For why should he be good at 
all? All the world has been unkind to 
him. When he was a little child, his 
own mother did not love him because 
he was ugly. 


her 


He had a great misfor- 
tune in his youth, also; what, I do not 
know, but he will often say to maman, 
‘ Beware of doing services to people, Ma- 
dame. When I was young I was a fool. 
I did kindnesses, I would be loved. 
Men are like wolves, they bite the hand 
that feeds them. Be feared, Madame, 
that is best.’ He makes himself feared. 
What he says, he does. He has vowed 
to marry a maiden of twenty, and he 
will keep his vow! Look you, the 
mother gave him the key of the fields,’ 
he will marry the daughter; he makes 
two blows with a stone.” 

Meanwhile the matter was the ab- 
sorbing topic at the Bay, our unlucky 
efforts to assist the lovers being as much 
common property as Isadore’s despair 
or Mélanie’s filial submission. This 
was just a trifle embarrassing, since we 
could hardly buy a candle that a multi- 
tude of volunteer counselors did not 
troop about us; or row on the Bay 
without the boatman’s inquiring anx- 
iously what we meant to do next. Not 
a mother’s son had a suggestion to offer ; 
but they all showed a cheerful confi- 
dence in our ingenuity, and were amaz- 
ingly sympathetic. 

1 Donner le clef des champs, a satirical expres- 
sion for a dismissal. 
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While this went on, I was seeing 
Xavier daily. Sometimes he would be 
walking, attended by a starving retinue 
of curs, sometimes driving Charlay ; al- 
ways he would grin at me in his gar- 
goyle fashion ; but our acquaintance got 
no further until the day I ran against 
him on the pier, talking English to Su- 
san. Susan was talking English also. 

“Why not ?” was her comment, “ he 
likes it. He is going to show us over 
his crémerie, this afternoon. You know 
I have an interest in a crémerie, myself 
— and by good luck I’ve been through 
it.” 

We spent three mortal hours in old 
Xavier’s creamery, admiring 
things right and left. Somewhere about 
Tremblay’s porcupine nature must have 
been a soft spot of vanity, and my clev- 
er wife found it, for actually he looked 
almost human while he talked to her, 
and the grin that seemed carved on his 
face was softened into an uncouth smile. 

“ Susan,” said I, “ you are an unprin- 
cipled woman, flattering that clown !” 


Susan 


“ Maurice,” she answered gravely, 
“he interests me greatly.” 
The following day, being Sunday, we 


went to church. We liked the little 
church of St. Alphonse, with its walls 
covered with mortar decorated by lathes 
in wavy lines, to give a foothold to fu- 
ture plaster ; its pillars hewn out of pine 
logs ; its echoing floors; its altogether 
dreadful stations and images, and its poor 
little tawdry altars. Whenever mass 
was celebrated a dingy and crumpled 
flock of surplices crowded the chancel. 
It was worth a long journey to see the 
easy attitudes of the choristers, as they 
lounged in their stalls or shambled 
through the ritual. They all had colds, 
and expectorated with artless freedom. 
Choristers and organist generally start- 
ed together on the chants ; but soon the 
voices would lose the key and wander 
helplessly off, amid a howling mob of 
discords, while the organist was sternly 
plodding her way through her notes, 
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leaving them to their fate. Withal 
there was no irreverence; on the con- 
trary, a devout attention. I used to 
watch the people telling their beads or 
kneeling at their prayers, and question 
whether their life seemed to them the 
innocent and stupid affair that it seemed 
to me. Thus gazing, this Sunday, I 
was aware that the aisle was illuminated 
by a blaze of red satin, followed by a 
rusty black gown,— Mélanie and her 
mother. Mélanie’s gay frock 
trimmed with cheap white lace. Susan 
called it a “nightmare” later, and it 
certainly did suggest the splendors of 
the chorus in a comic opera; but, all 


was 


the same, it was amazingly becoming, 
and the girl’s pallor and troubled eyes 
only enhanced her beauty. No wonder 
the young men stared at her and the 
women whispered. 

The curé preached a good sermon 
enough; but I could have wished a less 
appropriate subject than the sin of 
broken vows. Mélanie sat like a statue, 
hardly seeming to hear, her beads dan- 
gling from her limp fingers. The only 
visible portion of the widow’s shape was 
her back, but I fancied a grim compla- 
cency in the way she sat bolt upright 
and held her chin in the air. After 
mass we had the excitement of a show- 
er. There was the customary huddling 
under the church porch, while the for- 
tunate owners of “ buckboards ” drove 
up, in turn, and stored their womenkind 
on the sheltered back seats. I had a 
glimpse of Bac’s tossing mane among 
the horses, and saw Isadore standing up 
in the “buckboard,” looking for Méla- 
nie. I heard him offer his vehicle to 
Madame Guion. Simultaneously, old 
Xavier climbed up the church steps, in 
his ordinary garb of homespun, with 
plenty of mud on his boots. His long 
arm extended itself under two or three 
intervening shoulders, and jerked the 
widow’s shawl. What he said was in- 
audible, but in response, she gathered 
up her skirts above her white stockings, 
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took her daughter by the hand, and 
strode out to the voiture & la planche. 
Poor Isadore was already at Bac’s head 
smiling. He assisted the women in and 
buttoned the apron over their knees. 
Just as he was about to follow them his 
uncle’s long arm unceremoniously thrust 
him aside and the old man climbed into 
his seat. ‘The young fellow stood like 
one stupefied. His fair skin turned a 
deep red. 

“En avant!” 
voice 


The 
Bac flung his 
heels into the air and was off, Isadore 
after him, screaming “ Take care ! 


bawled Xavier. 
roused Isadore. 
Bac 
will go for none but me! Stop, or he 
will kill you.” The old man’s answer 
was the whistle of a whip. I don’t 
think that Xavier meant to touch the 
horse, it was a mere bit of a bravado, 
but by chance the lash did fillip Bac’s 
flank. Up he went, like a shot, pawing 
the air; then round in a furious half 
circle. Xavier pulled, but he might as 
well have tried to hold a whirlwind. I 
had started, at the same instant, and 
was abreast of Isadore. 

“‘C’est mon affaire,” he cried, jump- 
ing at the bits. I caught the animal on 
the other side. Fora moment I expect- 
ed that he would trample the life out of 
both of us; he had the strength of ten 
horses. But Isadore talked away as 
composedly as if in the stable yard: 
“ Arrétes, donc, Bac; sois sage! s-s-sh! 
Why dost thou make such a time, little 
fool?” And actually, that raving devil 
of a brute stopped, trembling, and 
rubbed his nose against the habitant’s 
breast. 

“ M’sieu’, mon oncle,” said Isadore 
calmly, “have the goodness to debark.! 
Bac is not safe for any one but me to 
drive.” 


The old man looked at his nephew 


and grinned. Quite composedly he got 
down, and stood with his hands on his 


1 The habitants on the Saguenay and St. Law- 
rence always use debarquer for descendre, prob- 
ably because they have so much to do with boats. 
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hips while Isadore sprang lightly into 
the voiture 4 la planche. Neither of the 
women spoke : the widow looked scared, 
Mélanie’s eyes were shining. Isadore 
gravely touched his hat to me and drove 
away, old Xavier wrinkling his cheeks 
over his eyes in a deeper grin. “ Bah,” 
he muttered, “he can drive the little 
one,’ and stumped off without a word 
of acknowledgment to me. 

Susan, when I told her the story, 
held that it was very encouraging. She 
thought that she understood the mot 
denigma about Tremblay. 

“ You see, Maurice,” said she, “he is 
awfully vain, that is all. Did n’t you 
ever notice that deformed people always 
are vain, poor things? Tremblay, now, 
has a consuming desire to be noticed. 
I think that at first he tried to win peo- 
ple’s affection, and I imagine he met 
with some cruel disappointments. He 
had a dismal childhood, and you know, 
yourself, about the widow Guion. I 
believe he cared more for her than he 
will admit. See how kind he has been 
to her. He may pretend all sorts of 
mean motives for his actions, but there 
the kind actions are. You see, Mau- 
rice, now he tries to make people fear 
him, it is the same vanity, only twisted 
a little. He takes as much pains to ap- 
pear wicked and cruel as other people 
do to appear good. Why he started 
that story about the confessional him- 
self. Depend upon it, it is nothing but 
his vanity makes him so obstinately bent 
on marrying a girl of twenty.” She 
had a pretty theory about his having 
been disappointed in Isadore. “ He 
took the child to bring up,” said she, 
“hoping, I feel sure, though he may 
not have owned the hope to himself, 
that the boy would be on his side, would 
share his hatred of mankind, and grow 
up in his own pattern. If Isadore had 
been a bold, fierce sort of a charac- 
ter, I believe the old man would have 
grown to love him; but from the first 
the boy was taken up by the village 
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people, and he has all their ways of 
thinking. Then, besides, he is such a 
mild, gentle, inefficient seeming fellow 
that Tremblay can’t endure it. But I 
fancy he has misjudged Isadore, and he 
is beginning to see it. He would be 
glad.” 

I did n’t pretend to decide whether 
my wife was right, nor do I now; but 
this is what happened. One day I 


came out on the piazza to find the two, 
Xavier and Susan, talking earnestly. 


He gave me a nod, saying, ‘“‘ Madame 
does not approve of me, M’sieu’; she 
thinks I marry quite too young a wife.” 

“Tam of Madame’s opinion,” said I. 

Old Xavier looked at Susan’s pretty, 
flushed cheeks not unkindly. ‘TI care 
not for the people here,” he said, “ they 
are imbeciles, they ; but her I find differ- 
ent. I wish to make myself understood. 
Look you, I want no wife; but they 
have made a mock of me in this parish. 
None shall make a mock of Xavier 
Tremblay. I say, ‘Oway, I am old, I 
am ugly, all the same, bon gré, mal gré, 
I can marry a girl of twenty. I swear 
I will not go into my new house before.’ 
Eh bien, the time goes on. I see a maid- 
en of twenty, not beautiful, stupid, but 
good, amiable. She has but one eye. 
Her people are unkind to her, often I 
see her weep. I have compassion; I am 
ugly, myself, Madame, and in my youth 
I knew what it was to weep. I think 
she will have a pleasanter life with old 
Tremblay. I speak kindly toher. We 
arrange it; she is not difficult. But she 
fell into the river and was drowned. 
Then goesa long time. Mélanie Guion 
has grown up. She pleases me, I think ; 
the mother the key of the 
fields. Good, I will marry the daugh- 
ter. I will show these beasts that Xavier 
Tremblay can do what he pleases. But 
Madame can tell Mélanie that I will not 
be troublesome to her, and when I am 
dead she may marry Isadore; he can 
drive.” 


gave me 


“ You have shown that you can do as 
y 
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you please, Monsieur,” said Susan: “ to 
marry Mélanie will not show it any 
more; all the world knows that she has 
promised.” 

*“ But my vow, Madame, and my new 
house. I tire of living in my old house, 
eest bien ennuyant.” 

There was our sticking, his preposter- 
ous old new house. He could not en- 
dure its standing reminder of his unful- 
filled vow; the very sight of the walls 
which he might not enter chafed his 
vanity ; to live in it had grown to bea 
corroding ambition, and the day where- 
on he should step across those uncom- 
pleted, yet half ruined thresholds ap- 
peared to his imagination as the climax 
of his life. We asked too much, ask- 
ing him to give up such visions. 

All this while, Isadore was haunting 
the hotel, waiting with forlorn patience 
for a word or look from me. I repeated 
his uncle’s words to him, whereupon he 
frowned darkly and informed me that 
he longed to kill the old man ; a confi- 
dence which disturbed me little, since I 
had my own opinion of Isadore’s reso- 
lution. 

By this time I was decidedly uncom- 
fortable myself. The way Isadore mor- 
ally flopped over on me, as it were, hada 
subtle tinge of irritation in its helpless- 
ness. Why could not the fellow lift a 
hand for himself? and the villagers were 
worse. They maintained a maddening 
confidence in my astuteness. When the 
notary assured me that “the old fox” 
(meaning Tremblay) had met his match 
(meaning me),and Madame Pingat, the 
postmistress, gave me expressions of 
faith with my letters, and the black- 
smith, winking very pleasantly, told me 
that he could guess what I was after, 
talking with old Xavier, I felt like 
swearing ; and when Madame Vernet, 
who kept a “ general shop,” sold me a 
tea-kettle for a coffee-pot (one boiled 
quite as well as the other, she said, and 
the habitants used them indiscriminate- 
ly) and asked me if I did n’t think it 
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time to do something decisive, I went 
out and kicked an unoffending dog. 
Pretty soon I felt that we should have 
to fly the country. Like Susan, I now 
rested my slender hope on getting out 
of the mess with credit upon old Xavier, 
aud I was glad when an opportunity 
Isadore 
me to Lake Ravel 
a day of trout fishing; but 


ing previous he appeared with his arm 


presented for another appeal. 


was to drive for 


the even- 
ina sling. He had sprained his right 
wrist and offered his uncle’s services in 
saying that the latter had a 
than Charlay. So old 
Xavier took me to the lake. There I 
praised Isadore in French and English. 

“You love ’im,” said the old ogre, 


his stead, 


better horse 


blinking at me with his keen eyes; 
“ mais mot, me tink ’im vaurien; can 
mek wiz ze ’orse, notings of morre, non. 
Bah, for wy he laisse me tek ’is amie 
avays?” From which I gathered that 
he did not regard Isadore as a young 
man of spirit. In fact, ] didn’t think 
much of my habitant’s spirit myself, but 
I had a suspicion that he wanted to be 
contradicted, that long silent instincts 
of blood were roused and speaking ; 
perhaps, too, some faint emotion of com- 
passion for the girl who had been fond 
of him as a child. 

“ Ohut,” he muttered, relapsing into 
his own tongue, “ I will not be trouble- 
some to Mélanie. It is a good little girl. 
I should have been her father, 1; Ihave 
thought that always.” 

“ Make her your niece, then,” said I, 
“that ’s next best.” 

“‘ And never go into my new house ? 
Mais non, ga ne va pas! ” 

There we stuck fast again. Briefly, 
I made another failure, and by the time 
evening came and we were in sight of 
the village I was decidedly out of tem- 
per. The first thing I noticed put my 
chagrin to flight. Little crowds of peo- 
ple going homewards gazed at us curi- 
ously, until, suddenly, Xavier shook his 
whip handle at a broken, lazy cloud of 
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smoke and urged his horse into a gallop. 
Reason enough! the smoke was rising 
from the ruins of his “ new house.” A 
sorry sight they made; heaps of black- 
ened and crumbling stone which had 
been 
and 


yalls, charred skeletons of joists, 
distorted 
showed the 


shapes of tin or iron 
fierce power of the fire. 
Jets of flame were still playing with the 
remnants of window frames, and puffs 
of black smoke rose only to sink again 
and drift forlornly above the wreck. 
Men with buckets and blankets, women 
holding babies in their arms, and a crowd 
of children stood around talking shrilly. 
A kind of hush fell on the chatter as we 
drove up. Everybody stared at old 
Xavier. His iron composure gave no 
clew to his feelings. ‘“ My stable,” said 
old Xavier, “what of the horses?” <A 
medley of voices explained that Isadore 
had If we were to 
believe the women he had been a prodi- 
gy of valor. Xavier listened with his 
smirk that was uglier than a frown. 
“Where then is he, this brave fellow ?” 
said he. Half a dozen boys started af- 
ter Isadore. 


saved the horses. 


I did not wait for his arrival. See- 
ing Susan standing 
I joined her. She 


fire. It seems that 


a little to one side, 
told me about the 
a party of tourists, 
coming and going by the morning’s boat, 
had been shown through the village by 
Isadore and little Antoine Vernet. The 
gentlemen, who had somehow heard of 
old Xavier, expressed a curiosity to go 
into his house. They pulled the boards 
off a window and climbed in and roamed 
over the house. They were smoking, and 
there was a quantity of dry wood and 
shavings about. Little Antoine said 
that Isadore asked them to put out their 
cigars lest a spark should set these afire ; 
but they did not appear to understand 
him. After they were gone, almost 
three hours, the fire broke out. The 
whole house seemed to flash into a 
blaze at once. When Isadore, brought 
back from the pier, arrived, it was all 
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that he could do to save the horses in 
the stable and the old house. 

As Susan spoke, I saw Isadore and 
his uncle approaching, and, at the same 
moment, from the opposite direction, the 
widow Guion and Mélanie. Isadore’s 
expression was completely concealed by 
streaks of smut, his dress was torn and 
his hair disordered. Old Xavier was 
grinning. To them marched Madame 
Guion, dragging Mélanie after her. She 
did not so much as glance at us. Then 
I saw that she was livid with passion. 
“M’sieu,” said she, in a voice hardly 
above a whisper, but holding the en- 
ergy of a thunderbolt, “ will you know 
who set fire to your new house?” 

“Without doubt, Madame,” replied 
Tremblay ; and he stopped grinning. 

The woman thrust out a long fore- 
finger as she might have thrust a knife, 
crying, “ Behold him!” 

It was at Isadore that she stabbed 


with her hand, the finger tapping his 


breast. He recoiled, but answered 
boldly enough, “ Madame, I do not 
understand.” 

“ Comment ?” 
his teeth. 

*OQway, it is thou, Isadore Clovis,” 
said Madame Guion, always in the 
same suppressed, vibrating tones, “that 
burned thy uncle’s new house; I saw it, 
I, with these eyes. I tell it to him and 
to these Americans, who think that I 
should have given my daughter to thee!” 

Mélanie threw a _ piteous glance 
around. ‘ Wait, maman,” she begged, 
“he will explain !” 

 Peste,” growled old Xavier, “ what 
have we here? Speak, Madame, you. 
Tell what you have seen.” 

The widow released her daughter's 
hand to have both her own free for dra- 
matic action; she spoke rapidly, even 
fiercely. 

“ Behold, then, M’siew’; I go, this 
morning, to buy a pair of boots for 
Jules, and I pass your new house. A 
window has the board hanging by the 


said Xavier between 
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one nail. It is natural, is it not? I,a 
mother, wish to view the house where 
my daughter shall live. So I look in. 
Behold Isadore, your nephew, in the 
room. He splits boxes to pieces, chop! 
chop! with both arms, view you, he 
that pretends an arm ina sling. Then 
he goes out. I cannot see him, but 
I hear chop! chop! again. Then he 
comes back; he has, what think you? 
a kerosene can in his hands. 
through the room. 
back. Then I go away. I 
‘What makes he there?’ I cannot 
comprehend. A long time passes. It 
arrives that I hear them crying the 
alarm. Your house burns, M’sieuw’! I 
run quickly. I am there among the 
first. ‘They break down the door but 
the fire jumps out, pouf'! in their faces. 
I run to my window ; there, in the room, 
is the pile of wood blazing — so high!” 
lifting her arms. “So was it in every 
room. He had made piles and poured 
on the kerosene. I have a nose, I; 
I could smell it! Now, will he deny 
it, le seélérat 2?” 

I suppose we all looked at Isadore. 
Mélanie clasped her hands and took a 
step towards him. Old Xavier gave 
his nephew a front view of a tolerably 
black scowl. ‘ Eh bien, my nephew,” 
said he, “ what sayst thou ?” 

Isadore’s sooty face could not show 
a change of color, but in his stiffening 
muscles, the straightened arms, and 
clenched fists one could see that he was 
pulling himself together. From child- 
hood he had been taught to fear the old 
man before him, and those whom we 
fear in our childhood, we seldom can 
defy with unbiased calmness in later 
years ; there is apt to be a speck of as- 
sertion about our very revolt. A sort 
of desperate hardihood was visible in 
Isadore’s bearing, now, as he frowned 
back at his uncle. “ Oway, mon oncle,” 
said he, in a strident tone, “oway, I 
burned your accursed house. Send me 
to prison. Méme chose.” 


He goes 
He does not come 
think, 
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Mélanie uttered a low moan and cov- 
ered her face. 

“Come, mon enfant,” said the widow 
gently, “thou seest now.” She would 
have put her arm about the girl, but 
Mélanie pushed it aside, ran straight to 
Isadore, and caught him around his neck 
with both her arms. She was taller than 
he, so she drew his head to her breast 
instead of resting hers upon him. 

Old Xavier 
“‘ Bon,” he said, “ why did you do it ?’ 

Isadore lifted his head. ‘“ Why?” re- 
peated he; “ have I the heart of a mouse 


looked on, motionless. 


> 


to see you take Mélanie away from me 
and do nothing? It was to live in the 
house that you would marry her. If 
the house were burned, it might be that 
you would build another and live in it 
without awife. £t puis — I burned the 
house.” 

“ And thy arm? 


Was it hurt ?”’ 
“No,” answered the young fellow 
sullenly, yet boldly, “I said it to get 


you away from home.” 
* And the gentlemen from the boat ?” 
“Some one must bear the blame. 


They were smoking. I spoke before 
Antoine that he might remember. They 
would not know themselves if they set 
it afire. 
the 
came back and made the piles 


There were the shavings and 
wood. gone I 
and set 
them afire, so that the house should be 
all afire inside before it would show out- 
side.” 

Old Xavier smote his thigh with his 
hand and burst into a peal of harsh 
laughter ; I thought that he had lost his 
wits; but no, the strange old creature 
simply was tickled by his nephew’s 
deviltry. “ And I called him un vraie 
bléche,” he muttered. ‘Madame, you 
were right, it is a lad of spirit after all. 
He has been sharp enough to make a 
fool of Xavier Tremblay, and of you, 
too, M’sieu’.” 

There was no denying it, he had, and 
as I looked at him, I marveled how I 
could be so blind; these nervous, ir- 


When they were 
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rational, feminine temperaments, driven 
to bay, always fight like rats — desper- 
ately. With nothing to lose, Isadore 
looked his uncle in the eye and smiled. 
A grim and slow smile lighted up the 
other’s rough features like a reflection ; 
for the first time one could trace a re- 
semblance between the two men. 

“ Come, Madame,” said Xavier, turn- 
ing to my wife, “what say you ?” 

“This, Monsieur,” replied Susan, who 
alone of us took the old man’s mood for 
what it was worth: “he proves himself 
your own nephew, since he can cheat 
you. You don’t want the girl, you don’t 
want the house; you have shown that 
you could do what you please. Give 
Mélanie to Isadore, and we will see that 
he pays you for the house.” 

I saw that Susan meant to get the 
price of that picture. 

“ Non,” cried Madame Guion, “I 
will not have it so!” On his part old 
Xavier actually made a sort of bow to 
my wife, saying: ‘“ Madame, I thank 
you, but I am rich enough to give my 
nephew the house. As for the other 
— Madame shall see.” 

“JT say, though, the insurance com- 
panies” — This humble and 
pleted sentence was started 


uncom- 
by the 
writer, but got no further because of a 
slim hand over his mouth and a sweet 
but peremptory voice in his ear: “ Hush, 
Maurice, don’t you spoil things !” 

So I was mute and looked at Madame 
Guion. Her face was a study for a 
tragedy. I got it only in profile, for 
Tremblay had taken her aside and was 
whispering to her. She grew more and 
more agitated, while he seemed in a 
ruder way to be trying to soothe her. 
The two lovers clung to each other, 
perhaps feeling their mutual love the 
only solid thing in the storm. By this 
time the loiterers about the ruins had 
observed us and gradually drawn near- 
er, until a circle of amiable and inter- 
ested eyes watched our motions. “ My 
neighbors,” said old Xavier, “approach, 
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I have something to say to you.” Upon 
this there was a narrowing of the circle, 
accompanied by the emerging of a num- 
ber of small children, whose feet twinkled 
in the air as they fled, to return, I felt 
certain, with absent relatives. ‘“ Neigh- 
’ said the village ogre, in his strong, 
harsh voice, “ attendez; you know that 
I vowed never to go into my new house 
until I should marry a maiden of twenty. 
I chose Mélanie Guion. She promised 
to marry me. Is it not so, Mélanie ?” 

““Oway, M’sieu’,” said Mélanie, in a 
trembling voice. 


bors,’ 


“ And are you ready, now, to keep 
your promise ? ” 

“ Oway, M’sieu’,” the girl said again, 
though her voice was fainter and she 
turned exceedingly pale. 

Old Xavier rolled his eyes over the 
crowd in sardonic triumph. “ Eh bien, 
my neighbors,” said he, “ you hear. I 
have shown you that I can marry the 
Now I will 
An old man 
who marries a young wife is a fool, 
n'est ce pas, Emile Badeau? ” 

The unhappy Emile shook his fists 
in helpless rage, while his neighbors 
shrugged their shoulders, Badeau’s con- 
nubial trials being a matter of public 
interest, like everybody else’s so called 
private affairs, in St. Alphonse. 

“ Eh bien,” continued the ogre, “I 
am not that fool. Why should I marry 
now? To go into my new house? View 
it! If I build me another, I need no 
wife to let me enter it. And I want 
peace in my old age. Alors, Ma’m’selle, 
merci. But since I take away your 
husband, I give you one in my place. 
Isadore, my nephew, make Mélanie my 
niece instead of my wife. But take 
care, you will find her harder to drive 
than Bac!” 

Isadore was like a man struck by 
lightning. His eyes glared, his knees 
shook, he gasped for breath. But Mé- 
lanie did the best thing possible; she 
ran to the old man and kissed him. 


best, like a young man. 
show you something else. 
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“Non, non,” she sobbed, “ pas mon 
oncle, mon pere!” 

Doubtless no one had kissed him 
since Mélanie herself was a child. He 
looked at her with a curious expression, 
almost gentle. “QOway, mon enfant,” 
he said; and there was even a rough 
dignity in his bearing as he encircled 
her waist with his arm and turned to 
the crowd. ‘ And now, my neighbors, 
do you hold me free from my vow?” 

The villagers returned a shrill French 
cheer, some of them wept, and the more 
enterprising embraced me and over- 
whelmed Susan with a din of compli- 
ments. Only the widow Guion main- 
stern and bewildered silence. 
A bitterly disappointed woman, she was 


tained a 


turning to go her way, when Mélanie 
ran to her. “ Wilt thou not forgive me, 
maman?” cried she, weeping and kiss- 
ing the wrinkled brown cheeks, “ I shall 
be so happy!” 

“Chut! It is not thou that I blame,” 
said the widow, “but he is a slight 
creature. Bah, what use? It was the 
will of God. But at least, thou wilt 
be rich, he has said it!” 

Then she directed a long glance of 
fierce interrogation at me. “ 
trust us, Madame,” I said. 

“ Cela se comprend,” answered she 
inclining her head 
“ A’vair, Madame.” 

I am ashamed to confess that I re- 
ceived the applause of the parish quite 
as though I deserved it. On our de- 
parture, a week later, they displayed 
the flag at the hotel and fired off an 
ancient cannon, and all the inhabitants 
who were not congregated about the 
cannon assembled on the pier, including 
Isadore (who wept profusely), Mélanie, 
and old Xavier himself. Every man, 
woman, and child cheered with enthusi- 
asm. Barring our fears that the can- 
non might explode, it was a proud mo- 
ment, especially when we overheard the 
following conversation between two of 
our countrymen. 


ou may 


towards Susan, 
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“What are they making all this row 
about ?” 

“ Don’t you know? 
and 


See that lady 
gentleman? —they’re Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne, just been making a 
visit.” 

At present Susan, and I are home in 
New York. I took the pains to inquire 
about the insurance and was relieved to 
find that there was none on the house, 
old Xavier having once been cheated 


by an insurance agent, and being the 
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mortal foe of insurance companies, in 
consequence, Susan said she didn’t 
think that it mattered, anyhow. The 
best of women have queer notions of 
public morality. Susan sent Mélanie 
a great box of wedding finery. In re- 
sponse, we have received a long letter. 
Madame Guion’s eyes were cured a 
month ago. She is still opposed to the 
marriage, but Isadore hopes everything 
from time. Old Xavier well 
building him a new house. 

Octave Thanet. 


is aud 
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XIX. 


THE REPORT OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
MITTEE. 


PERHAPS it is too much to expect a 
reader who wishes to be entertained, 
excited, amused, and does not want to 
work his passage through pages which 
he cannot understand without some ef- 
fort of his own, to read the paper which 
follows and Dr. Butts’s reflections upon 
it. If he has no curiosity in the direc- 
tion of these chapters, he can afford to 
leave the sheets which contain them un- 
cut. But if he does so leave them he 
will very probably remain skeptical as 
to the truth of the story to which they 
are meant to furnish him with a key. 

Of course the case of Maurice Kirk- 
wood is a remarkable and exceptional 
one, and it is hardly probable that 
any reader’s experience will furnish him 
with its parallel. But let him look 
back over all his acquaintances, if he has 
reached middle life, and see if he can- 
not recall more than one who, for some 
reason or other, shunned the society of 
young women, as if they had a deadly 
fear of their company. If he remembers 
any such, he can understand the simple 
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statements and natural reflections which 
are laid before him. 

One of the most singular facts con- 
nected with the history of Maurice Kirk- 
wood was the philosophical equanimity 


with which he submitted to the fate 
which had fallen upon him. He did 
not choose to be pumped by the Inter- 
viewer, who would show him up in the 
sensational columns of his prying news- 
paper. He lived chiefly by himself, as 
the easiest mode of avoiding those meet- 
ings to which he would be exposed in 
almost every society into which he might 
venture. But he had learned to look 
upon himself very much as he would 
upon an intimate not himself, — upon a 
different personality. A young man will 
naturally enough be ashamed of his 
shyness. It is something which others 
believe, and perhaps he himself thinks, 
he might overcome. But in the case of 
Maurice Kirkwood there was no room 
for doubt as to the reality and gravity 
of the long enduring effects of his first 
convulsive terror. He had accepted the 
fact as he would have accepted the 
calamity of losing his sight or his hear- 
ing. When he was questioned by the 
experts to whom his case was submitted, 
he told them all that he knew about it 
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almost without a sign of emotion. Na- 
ture was so peremptory with him, — 
saying in language that had no double 
meaning: “If you violate the condi- 
tion on which you hold my gift of ex- 
istence, I slay you on the spot,” — that 
he became as decisive in his obedience 
as she was in her command, and accepted 
his fate without repining. 

Yet it must not be thought for a 
moment, —it cannot be supposed, — 
that he was insensible because he looked 
upon himself with the coolness of an 
enforced philosophy. He bore his bur- 
den manfully, hard as it was to live 
under it, for he lived, as we have seen, 
in hope. The thought of throwing it 
off with his life, as too grievous to be 
borne, was familiar to his lonely hours, 
but he rejected it as unworthy of his 
manhood. How he had speculated and 
dreamed about it is plain enough from 
the paper the reader may remember on 
Ocean, River, and Lake. 

With these preliminary hints the pa- 
pers promised are submitted to such as 
may find any interest in them. 


ACCOUNT OF A CASE OF GYNOPHO- 
BIA. 
WITH REMARKS. 
Being the Substance of a Report to the Royal 
Academy of the Biological Sciences by a Com- 
mittee of that Institution. 


“The singular nature of the case 
we are about to narrate and comment 
upon will, we feel confident, arrest the 
attention of those who have learned the 
great fact that nature often throws the 
strongest light upon her laws by the ap- 
parent exceptions and anomalies which 
from time to time are observed. We 
have done with the dusus nature of ear- 
lier generations. We pay little atten- 
tion to the stories of ‘ miracles,’ except 
so far as we receive them ready-made 
at the hands of the churches which still 
hold to them. Not the less do we meet 
with strange and surprising facts, which 
a century or two ago would have been 


Foo 
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handled by the clergy and the courts, 
but to-day are calmly recorded and 
judged by the best light our knowledge 
of the laws of life can throw upon them. 
It must be owned that there are stories 
which we can hardly dispute, so clear 
and full is the evidence in their support, 
which do, notwithstanding, tax our faith 
and sometimes leave us skeptical in 
spite of all the testimony which sup- 
ports them. 

“In this category many will be dis- 
posed to place the case we commend to 
the candid attention of the Academy. 
If one were told that a young man, a 
gentleman by birth and training, well 
formed, in apparently perfect health, 
of agreeable physiognomy and manners, 
could not endure the presence of the 
most attractive young woman, but was 
seized with deadly terror and sudden 
collapse of all the powers of life, if he 
came into her immediate presence ; if 
it were added that this same young man 
did not shrink from the presence of an 
old withered crone; that he had a cer- 
tain timid liking for little maidens who 
had not yet outgrown the company of 
their dolls, the listener would be apt to 
smile, if he did not laugh, at the ab- 
surdity of the fable. Surely, he would 
say, this must be the fiction of some 
fanciful brain, the whim of some ro- 
mancer, the trick of some playwright. 
It would make a capital farce, this idea, 
varried out. A young man slighting the 
lovely heroine of the little comedy and 
making love to her grandmother! This 
would, of course, be overstating the 
truth of the story, but to such a mis- 
interpretation the plain facts lend them- 
selves too easily. We will relate the 
leading circumstances of the case, as 
they were told us with perfect simpli- 
city and frankness by the subject of an 
affection which, if classified, would come 
under the general head of Antipathy, 
but to which, if we gave it a name, we 
should have to apply the term Gyno- 
phobia, or Fear of Woman.” 
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[ Here follows the account furnished 
to the writer of the paper, which is in 
all essentials identical with that already 
laid before the reader. | 

‘* Such is the case offered to our con- 
sideration. Assuming its truthfulness 
in all its particulars, it remains to see 
in the first place, whether or not it is as 
entirely exceptional and anomalous as 
it seems at first sight, or whether it is 
only the last term of a series of cases 
which in their less formidable aspect are 
well known to us in literature, in the 
records of science, and even in our com- 
mon experience. 

“To most of those among us the ex- 
planations we are now about to give 
are entirely superfluous. But there are 
some whose chief studies have been in 
different directions, and who will not 
complain if certain facts are men- 
tioned which to the expert will seem 
rudimentary, and which hardly require 
recapitulation to those who are famil- 
iarly acquainted with the common text- 
books. 


“The heart is the centre of every 
living movement in the higher ani- 
mals, and in man, furnishing in varying 
amount, or withholding to a greater or 
less extent, the needful supplies to all 
parts of the system. [If its action is di- 
minished to a certain degree, faintness 
is the immediate consequence; if it is 
arrested, loss of consciousness ; if its ac- 
tion is not soon restored, death, of which 
fainting plants the white flag, remains 
in possession of the system. 

How closely the heart is under the 
influence of the emotions we need not 
go to science to learn, for all human ex- 
perience and all literature are overflow- 
ing with evidence that shows the extent 
of this relation. Scripture is full of it; 
the heart in Hebrew poetry represents 
the entire life, we might almost say. 
Not less forcible is the language of 
Shakespeare, as for instance, in ‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure :’ — 
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‘Why does my blood thus muster to my heart, 
Making it both unable for itself 


And dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness ? ’ 


More especially is the heart associated 
in every literature with the passion of 
love. A famous old story is that of 
Galen, who was called tc the case of a 
young lady long ailing, and wasting 


away from some cause the physicians 
who had already seen her were unable to 
make out. The shrewd old practitioner 
suspected that love was at the bottom 
of the young lady’s malady. Many 
relatives and friends of both sexes, all of 
them ready with their sympathy, came 
to see her. The physician sat by her 
bedside during one of these visits, and 
in an easy, natural way took her hand 
and placed a finger on her pulse. It 
beat quietly enough until a certain come- 
ly young gentleman entered the apart- 
ment, when it suddenly rose in fre- 
quency and at the same moment her 
hurried breathing, her changing color, 
pale and flushed by turns, betrayed the 
profound agitation his presence excited. 
This was enough for the sagacious 
Greek; love was the disease, the cure 
of which by its like may be claimed as 
an anticipation of homeopathy. In the 
frontispiece to the fine old “ Junta” edi- 
tion of the works of Galen, you may find 
among the wood-cuts a representation 
of the interesting scene, with the title 
Amantis Dignotio, — the diagnosis, or 
recognition of the lover. 

“Love has many languages, but the 
heart talks through all of them. The 
pallid or burning cheek tells of the fail- 
ing or leaping fountain which gives it 
color. The lovers at the ‘ Brookside’ 
could hear each other’s hearts beating. 
When Genevieve, in Coleridge’s poem, 
forgot herself, and was beforehand with 
her suitor in her sudden embrace, — 


‘°T was partly love and partly fear, 
And partly ’t was a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart.’ 
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Always the heart, whether its hurried 
action is seen, or heard, or felt. But it 
is not always in this way that the ‘de- 
ceitful ’ organ treats the lover. 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’ 

This saying was not meant, perhaps, 
to be taken literally, but it has its literal 
truth. Many a lover has found his heart 
‘sink within him,’ — lose all its force, 
and leave him weak as a child in his 
emotion at the sight of the object of his 
affections. When Porphyro looked upon 
Madeline at her prayers in the chapel, 
it was too much for him, — 

‘She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint, 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from earthly 

taint.’ 

And in Balzac’s novel, Cesar Birotteau, 
the hero of the story ‘ fainted away for 
joy at the moment when, under a linden- 
tree, at Sceaux, Constance - Barbe-Jo- 
sephine accepted him as her future hus- 
band.’ 

“ One who faints is dead if he does not 
‘come to,’ and nothing is more likely 
than that too susceptible lovers have ac- 
tually gone off in this way. Everything 
depends on how the heart behaves itself 
in these and similar trying moments. 
The mechanism of its actions becomes 
an interesting subject, therefore, to loy- 
ers of both sexes, and to all who are ca- 
pable of intense emotions. 

“ The heart is a great reservoir, which 
distributes food, drink, air, and heat to 
every part of the system, in exchange 
for its waste material. It knocks at the 
gate of every organ seventy or eighty 
times in a minute, calling upon it to re- 
ceive its supplies and unload its refuse. 
Between it and the brain there is the 
closest relation. The emotions, which 
act upon it as we have seen, govern it 
by a mechanism only of late years thor- 
oughly understood. This mechanism 
can be made plain enough to the reader 
who is not afraid to believe that he can 
understand it. 

“The brain, as all know, is the seat of 
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ideas, emotions, volition. It is the great 
central telegraphic station with which 
many lesser certres are in close relation, 
from which they receive, and to which 
they transmit, their messages. The heart 
has its own little brains, so to speak, — 
small collections of 
which 


nervous substance 
govern its rhythmical motions 
under ordinary conditions. But these 
nervous centres are to a large 


extent dominated by influences transmit- 


lesser 


ted from certain groups of nerve-cells in 
the brain and its immediate dependen- 
cies. 

“There are two among the special 
groups of nerve-cells which produce di- 
rectly opposite effects. One of these 
has the power of accelerating the action 
of the heart, while the other has the 
power of retarding or arresting this ac- 
tion. One acts as the spur, the other as 
the bridle. According as one or the 
other predominates, the action of the 
heart will be stimulated or restrained. 
Among the great modern discoveries in 
physiology is that of the existence of a 
distinct centre of inhibition, as the re- 
straining influence over the heart is 
called. 

‘“‘ The centre of inhibition plays a ter- 
rible part in the history of cowardice 
and of unsuccessful love. No man can 
be brave without blood to sustain his 
courage, any more than he can think, as 
the German materialist says, not ab- 
surdly, without phosphorus. The faint- 
ing lover must recover his circulation, 
or his lady will lend him her smelling 
salts and take a gallant with blood in 
his cheeks. Porphyro got over his faint- 
ness before he ran away with Madeline, 
and Cesar Birotteau was an accepted 
lover when he swooned with happiness : 
but many an officer has been cashiered, 
and many a suitor has been rejected, be- 
cause the centre of inhibition has got 
the upper hand of the centre of stimula- 
tion. 

“In the well-known cases of deadly 
antipathy which have been recorded, the 
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most frequent cause has been the dis- 
turbed and depressing influence of the 
centre of inhibition. Fainting at the 
sight of blood is one of the commonest 
examples of this influence. A single im- 
pression, in a very early period of at- 
mospheric existence, — perhaps, indi- 
rectly, before that period, as was said to 
have happened in the case of James the 
First of England,— may establish a com- 
munication between this centre and the 
heart which will remain open ever after- 
wards. How does a footpath across a 
field establish itself? Its curves are 
arbitrary, and what we call accidental, 
but one after another follows it as if he 
were guided by a chart on which it was 
laid down. So it is with this dangerous 
transit between the centre of inhibition 
and the great organ of life. If once the 
path is opened by the track of some pro- 
found impression, that same impression, 
if repeated, or a similar one, is likely to 
find the old footmarks and follow them. 


Habit only makes the path easier to 
traverse, and thus the unreasoning ter- 
ror of a child, of an infant, may perpet- 
uate itself in a timidity which shames 
the manhood of its subject. 


“The case before us is an exceptional 
and most remarkable example of the ef- 
fect of inhibition on the heart. 

“ We will not say that we believe it 
to be unique in the history of the human 
race; on the contrary, we do not doubt 
that there have been similar cases, and 
that in some rare instances sudden death 
has been the consequence of seizures 
like that of the subject of this Report. 
The case most like it is that of Colonel 
Townsend, which is too well known to 
require any lengthened description in 
this paper. It is enough to recall the 
main facts. He could by a voluntary 
effort suspend the action of his heart 
for a considerable period, during which 
he lay like one dead, pulseless, and 
Without motion. After a time the cir- 
culation returned, and he does not seem 
to have been the worse for his danger- 
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ous, or seemingly dangerous, experi- 
ment. But in his case it was by an act 
of the will that the heart's action was 
suspended. In the case before us it is 
an involuntary impulse transmitted from 
the brain to the inhibiting centre, which 
arrests the cardiac movements. 

“What is like to be the further his- 
tory of the case? 

“ The subject of this anomalous afilic- 
tion is now more than twenty years old. 
The chain of nervous actions has become 
firmly established. It might have been 
hoped that the changes of adolescence 
would have effected a transformation of 
the perverted instinct. On the con- 
trary, the whole force of this instinct 
throws itself on the centre of inhibition, 
instead of quickening the heart-beats, 
and sending the rush of youthful blood 
with fresh life through the entire sys- 
tem to the throbbing finger-tips. 

“Ts it probable that time and cir- 
cumstances will alter a habit of nervous 
interactions so long established? We 
are disposed to think that there is a 
chance of its being broken up. And we 
are not afraid to say that we suspect the 
old gypsy woman, whose prophecy took 
such hold of the patient’s imagination, 
has hit upon the way in which the 
‘spell, as she called it, is to be dis- 
solved. She must, in all probability, 
have had a hint of the ‘ antipatia’ to 
which the youth before her was a vic- 
tim, and its cause, and if so, her guess 
as to the probable mode in which the 
young man would obtain relief from his 
unfortunate condition was the one which 
would naturally suggest itself. 

“Tf once the nervous impression 
which falls on the centre of inhibition 
can be made to change its course, so as 
to follow its natural channel, it will prob- 
ably keep to that channel ever after- 
wards. And this will, it is most likely, 
be effected by some sudden, unexpected 
impression. If he were drowning, and 
a young woman should rescue him, it is 
by no means impossible that the change 
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in the nervous current we have referred 
to might be brought about as rapidly, as 
easily, as the reversal of the poles ina 
magnet, which is effected in an instant. 
But he cannot be expected to throw 
himself into the water just at the right 
moment when the ‘ fair lady’ of the gi- 
tana’s prophecy is passing on the shore. 
Accident may effect the cure which art 
seems incompetent to perform. It would 
not be strange if in some future seizure 
he should never come back to conscious- 
ness. But it is quite conceivable, on the 
other hand, that a happier event may 
occur, — that in a single moment the 
nervous polarity may be reversed, the 
whole course of his life changed, and 
his past terrible experiences be to him 
like a scarce-remembered dream. 

“This is one of those cases in which 
it is very hard to determine the wisest 
course to be pursued. The question is 
not unlike that which arises in certain 
cases of dislocation of the bones of the 
neck. Shall the unfortunate sufferer go 
all his days with his face turned far 
round to the right or the left, or shall an 
attempt be made to replace the dislo- 
cated bones, — an attempt which may 
succeed, or may cause instant death? 
The patient must be consulted as to 
whether he will take the chance. The 
practitioner may be unwilling to risk it, 
if the patient consents. Each case must 
be judged on its own special grounds. 
We cannot think that this young man 
is doomed to perpetual separation from 
the society of womanhood during the 
period of its bloom and attraction. But 
to provoke another seizure after his past 
experiences would be too much like 
committing suicide. We fear that we 
must trust to the chapter of accidents. 
The strange malady, for such it is, has 
become a second nature, and may re- 
quire as energetic a shock to displace it 
as it did to bring it into existence. Time 
alone can solve this question, on which 
depends the well-being, and, it may be, 
the existence of a young man every 
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way fitted to be happy, and to give hap- 
piness, if restored to his true nature.” 


XX. 


DR. BUTTS REFLECTS. 

Dr. Butts sat up late at night reading 
these papers and reflecting upon them. 
He was profoundly impressed and ten- 
derly affected by the entire frankness, 
the absence of all attempt at conceal- 
ment, which Maurice showed in placing 
these papers at his disposal. He be- 
lieved that his patient would recover 
from this illness for which he had been 
taking care of him. He thought deeply 
and earnestly of what he could do for 
him after he should have regained his 
health and strength. 

There were references, in Maurice’s 
own account of himself, which the doc- 
tor called to mind with great interest 
after reading his brief autobiography. 
Some one person — some young woman, 
it must be — had produced a singular 
impression upon him since those ear- 
lier perilous experiences through which 
he had passed. The doctor could not 
help thinking of that meeting with Eu- 
thymia of which she had spoken to him. 
Maurice, as she said, turned pale, — 
he clapped his hand to his breast. He 
might have done so if he had met her 
chambermaid, or any straggling damsel 
of the village. But Euthymia was not 
a young woman to be looked upon with 
indifference. She held herself like a 
queen, and walked like one, — not a stage 
queen, but one born and bred to self-re- 
lianee, and command of herself as well 
as others. One could not pass her with- 
out being struck with her noble bearing 
and spirited features. If she had known 
how Maurice trembled as he looked 
upon her, in that conflict of attraction 
and uncontrollable dread, —if she had 
known it! But what, even then, could 
she have done? Nothing but get away 
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As it 


was, it was a long time before his agita- 
tion subsided, and his heart beat with 
its common force and frequency. 

Dr. Butts was not a male gossip nor 
But he 
could not help thinking what a pity it 


from him as fast as she could. 


a match-making go-between. 


was that these two young persons could 
not come together as other young peo- 
ple do in the pairing season and find out 
whether they cared for and were fitted 
for each other. He did not pretend to 
settle this question in his own mind, but 
And 


here was a gulf between them as deep 


the thought was a natural one. 


Lazarus and 
Would it ever be bridged over ? 


and wide as that between 
Dives. 
This thought took possession of the doc- 
tor’s mind, and he imagined all sorts of 
ways of effecting some experimental ap- 
proximation between Maurice and Eu- 
thymia. From this delicate subject he 
glanced off to certain general consider- 
ations suggested by the extraordinary 
history he had been reading. He be- 
gan by speculating as to the possibility 
of the personal presence of an individual 
making itself perceived by some chan- 
nel other than any of the five senses. 
The study of the natural sciences 
teaches those who are devoted to them 
that the most insignificant facts may 
lead the way to the discovery of the 
most important, all pervading laws of 
the universe. From the kick of a frog’s 
hind leg to the amazing triumphs which 
began with that seemingly trivial inci- 
dent is a long, a very long stride. If 
Madam Galvani had not been in deli- 
cate health, which was the occasion of 
her having some frog-broth prepared for 
her, the world of to-day might not be in 
possession of the electric telegraph and 
the light which blazes like the sun at 
high noon. A common-looking fact, one 
seemingly insignificant, hitherto passing 
unnoticed with the ordinary sequence of 
events to which we are accustomed, may 
introduce us to a new and vast realm of 
closely related phenomena. It is like 
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a key that we may have picked up, look- 
ing so simple that it can hardly fit any 
lock but one of like simplicity, and all 
at once we find that it will throw back 
the bolts of the one lock which has de- 
fied the most ingenious of our complex 
implements and open our way into a 
hitherto unexplored territory. 

It certainly was not through the eye 
alone that Maurice felt the paralyzing 
influence. He could contemplate Eu- 
thymia from a distance, as he did on the 
day of the boat-race, without any ner- 
vous disturbance. A certain proximity 
was necessary for the influence to be 
felt, as in the case of magnetism and 
electricity. An atmosphere of danger 
surrounded every woman he approached 
during the period when her sex exer- 
cises its most powerful attractions. How 
far did that atmosphere extend, and 
through what channel did it act ? 

The key to the phenomena of this 
case, he believed, was to be found ina 
fact as humble as that which gave birth 
to the science of galvanism and its prac- 
tical applications. The 
connected with the very common antipa- 
thy to cats were as remarkable in many 
points of view as the similar circum- 
stances in the case of Maurice Kirk- 
wood. The subjects of that antipathy 
could not tell what it was which dis- 
turbed their nervous system. All they 
knew was that a sense of uneasiness, 
restlessness, oppression, came over them 
in the presence of one of these animals. 
He remembered the fact already men- 
tioned, that persons sensitive to this im- 
pression can tell by their feelings if a 
cat is concealed in the apartment in 
which they may happen to be. It may 
be through some emanation. It may be 
through the medium of some electrical 
disturbance. What if the nerve-thrills 
passing through the whole system of 
the animal propagate themselves to a 
certain distance without any more re- 
gard to intervening solids than is shown 
by magnetism? A sieve lets sand pass 


circumstances 
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through it; a filter arrests sand, but lets 
fluids pass; glass holds fluids, but lets 
light through ; wood shuts out light, but 
magnetic attraction goes through it as 
sand went through the sieve. No good 
reasons can be given why the presence 
of a cat should not betray itself to cer- 
tain organizations, at a distance, through 
the walls of a box in which the animal 
is shut up. We need not disbelieve the 
stories which allege such an occurrence 
as a fact and a not very infrequent one. 

If the presence of a cat can produce 
its effects under these circumstances, 
why should not that of a human being 
under similar conditions, acting on cer- 
tain constitutions, exercise its specific in- 
fluence? The doctor recalled a story 
told him by one of his friends, a story 
which the friend himself heard from the 
lips of the distinguished actor, the late 
Mr. Fechter. The actor maintained 
that Rachel had no genius as an actress. 
It was all Samson’s training and study, 
according to him, which explained the 
secret of her wonderful effectiveness on 
the stage. But magnetism, he said, — 
magnetism, she was full of. He declared 
that he was made aware of her presence 
on the stage, when he could not see her or 
know of her presence otherwise, by this 
magnetic emanation. The doctor took 
the story for what it was worth. There 
might very probably be exaggeration, 
perhaps high imaginative coloring about 
it, but it was not a whit more unlikely 
than the cat-stories, accepted as authen- 
tic. He continued this train of thought 
into further developments. Into this 
series of reflections we will try to fol- 
low him. 

What is the meaning of the halo with 
which artists have surrounded the heads 
of their pictured saints, — of the aure- 
ola which wraps them like a luminous 
cloud? Is it not a recognition of the 
fact that these holy personages diffuse 
their personality in the form of a visible 
emanation, which reminds us of Milton’s 
definition of light: — 
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‘* Bright effluence of bright essence increate ”’ ? 
The common use of the term cnfluence 
would seem to imply the existence of its 
correlative, effluence. There is no good 
reason that I can see, the doctor said to 
himself, why among the forces which 
work upon the nervous centres there 
should not be one which acts at various 
distances from its source. It may not 
be visible like the “glory” of the paint- 
ers; it may not be appreciable by any 
of the senses, and yet it may be felt by 
the person reached by it as much as 
if it were a palpable presence — more 
powerfully, perhaps, from the mystery 
which belongs to its mode of action. 

Why should not Maurice have been 
rendered restless and anxious by the un- 
seen nearness of a young woman who 
was in the next room to him, just as 
the persons who have the dread of cats 
are made conscious of their presence 
through some unknown channel? Is it 
anything strange that the larger and 
more powerful organism should diffuse 
a consciousness of its presence to some 
distance as well as the slighter and fee- 
bler one? Is it strange that this mys- 
terious influence or effluence should 
belong especially or exclusively to the 
period of complete womanhood in dis- 
tinction from that of immaturity or de- 
cadence? On the contrary, it seems to 
be in accordance with all the analogies 
of nature,— analogies too often cruel 
in the sentence they pass upon the hu- 
man female. 

Among the many curious thoughts 
which came up in the doctor’s mind was 
this, which made him smile as if it were 
a jest, but which he felt very strongly 
had its serious side, and was involved 
with the happiness or suffering of mal- 
titudes of youthful persons who die 
without telling their secret : — 

How many young men have a mortal 
fear of woman, as woman, which they 
never overcome, and in consequence of 
which the great instinct of their nature, 
as strong in them as in others, — often- 
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times, in virtue of their peculiarly sen- 
sitive organizations, more potent in them 
than in the average human being of like 
age and conditions, — in consequence of 
which fear, this great instinct is utterly 
defeated, and all the possibilities of 
doubled and indefinitely extended life 
depending upon it are left unrealized ? 
Think what numbers of young men in 
Catholic countries devote themselves to 
Think how many 
young men lose all their confidence in 
the presence of the young woman to 
whom they are most attracted, and at 
last steal away from a companionship 


lives of celibacy. 


which it is rapture to dream of and tor- 
ture to endure, so does the presence of 
the beloved object paralyze all the pow- 
Sorcerers have in all 
times and countries played on the hopes 
and terrors of lovers. 


ers of expression. 


Once let loose 
a strong impulse on the centre of inhi- 
bition, and the warrior who had faced 
bayonets and batteries becomes a cow- 
ard whom the well-dressed hero of the 
ball-room and leader of the German will 
put to ignominious flight in five minutes 
of easy, audacious familiarity with his 
lady-love. 

Yes, the doctor went on with his re- 
flections, I do not know that I have seen 
the term Gynophobia before I opened 
this manuscript, but I have seen the 


malady many times. Only one word 


has stood between many a pair of young 
people and their lifelong happiness, and 
that word has got as far as the lips, — 
but the lips trembled and would not, 


could not, shape that little word. All 
young women are not like Coleridge’s 
Genevieve, who knew how to help her 
lover out of his difficulty, and said yes 
before he had asked for an answer. So 
the wave which was to have wafted them 
on to the shore 


of Elysium has just 
failed of landing 


them, and back they 
have been drawn into the desolate ocean 
to meet no more on earth. 

Love is the master-key, he went on 
thinking, — love is the master-key that 
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opens the gates of happiness, of hatred, 
of jealousy, and most easily of all, the 
gate of fear. How terrible is the one 
fact of beauty, — not only the historic 
wonder of beauty, that “ burnt the top- 
less towers of Ilium” for the smile of 
Helen, and fired the palaces of Babylon 
by the hand of Thais, — but the beauty 
which springs up in all times and places, 
and carries a torch and wears a serpent 
for a wreath as truly as any of the 
Eumenides! Paint Beauty with her foot 
upon a skull and a dragon coiled around 
her. 

The doctor smiled at his own impos- 
ing classical allusions and pictorial im- 
agery. Drifting along from thought to 
thought, he reflected on the probable 
consequences of the general knowledge 
of Maurice Kirkwood’s story, if it came 
before the public. 

What a piece of work it would make 
among the young people of the village, 
to be sure! What scoffing, what ridi- 
cule, what embellishments, what fables, 
would follow in the trail of the story! 
If the Interviewer got hold of it, how 
“The People’s Perennial and House- 
hold Inquisitor” would blaze with capi- 
tals in its next issue! The young fel- 
lows of the village would be disposed 
to make fun of the whole matter. The 
young girls — the doctor hardly dared 
to think what would happen when the 
story got about among them. “ The 
Sachem ” of the solitary canoe, the bold 
horseman, the handsome young man, — 
handsome so far as the glimpses they had 
got of him went, — must needs be an 
object of tender interest among them, 
now that he was ailing, suffering, in dan- 
ger of his life, away from friends, — poor 
fellow! Little tokens of their regard 
had reached his sick chamber; bunches 
of flowers with dainty little notes, some 
of them pinkish, some three cornered, 
some of them with brief messages, others 
“ criscrossed,” were growing more fre- 
quent as it was understood that the 
patient was likely to be convalescent be- 
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fore many days had passed. If it should 
come to be understood that there was a 
deadly obstacle to their coming into any 
personal relations with him, the doctor 
had his doubts whether there were not 
those who would subject him to the 
risk; for there were coquettes in the vil- 
lage, — strangers, visitors, let us hope, 
— who would sacrifice anything or any- 
body to their vanity and love of con- 
quest. 


XXI. 
AN INTIMATE CONVERSATION. 


The illness from which Maurice had 
suffered left him in a state of profound 
prostration. The doctor, who remem- 
bered the extreme danger of any over- 
exertion in such cases, hardly allowed 
him to lift his head from the pillow. 
But his mind was gradually recovering 
its balance, and he was able to hold 
some conversation with those about him. 
His faithful Paolo had grown so thin in 
waiting upon him and watching with 
him that the village children had to 
take a second look at his face when 
they passed him to make sure that it was 
indeed their old friend and no other. 
But as his master advanced towards con- 
valescence and the doctor assured him 
that he was going in all probability to 
get well, Paolo’s face began to recover 
something of its old look and expression, 
and once more his pockets filled them- 
selves with comfits for his little circle of 
worshipping three and four year old 
followers. 

“ How is Mr. Kirkwood?” was the 
question with which he was always 
greeted. In the worst periods of the 
fever he rarely left his master. When 
he did, and the question was put to him, 
he would shake his head sadly, some- 
times without a word, sometimes with 
tears and sobs and faltering words, — 
more like a broken-hearted child than 
@ stalwart man as he was, such a man 
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as soldiers are made of in the great con- 
tinental armies. 

“He very bad, — he no eat nothing, 
— he no say nothing, — he never be no 
better,” and all his Southern nature be- 
trayed itself in a passionate burst of 
lamentation. But now that he began to 
feel easy about his master, his ready 
optimism declared itself no less trans- 
parently. 

“Te better every day now. 
well in few weeks, sure. You see him 
little while.” The kind- 
hearted creature’s life was bound up in 
that of his “ master,” as he loved to eall 
him, in sovereign disregard of the com- 
ments of the natives, who held them- 
selves too high for any such recogni- 
tion of another as their better. They 
could not understand how he, so much 
their superior in bodily presence, in air 
and manner, could speak of the man 
who employed him in any other way 
than as “ Kirkwood,” without even de- 
meaning himself so far as to prefix a 
Mr. to it. But “my master” Maurice 
remained for Paolo in spite of the fact 
that all men are born free and equal. 
And never was a servant more devoted 
to a master than was Paolo to Maurice 
during the days of doubt and danger. 
Since his improvement Maurice insisted 
upon his leaving his chamber and get- 
ting out of the house, so as to breathe 
the fresh air of which he was in so 
much need. It worried him to see his 
servant returning after too short an ab- 
sence. The attendant who had helped 
him in the care of the patient was within 
call, and Paolo was almost driven out 
of the house by the urgency of his 
master’s command that he should take 
plenty of exercise in the open air. 

Notwithstanding the fact of Maurice’s 
improved condition, although the force 
of the disease had spent itself, the state 
of weakness to which he had been re- 
duced was a cause of some anxiety and 
required great precautions to be taken. 
He lay in bed, wasted, enfeebled to such 


He get 


on hoss in 
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a degree that he had to be cared for 

very much as a child is tended. Gradu- 

ally his voice was coming back to him, 

so that he could hold some conversation, 

as was before mentioned, with those 

about him. The doctor waited for the 

right moment to introduce the subject of 

the manuscript which Maurice had sub- 

mitted tohim. Up to this time, although 

it had been alluded to and the doctor 

had told him of the intense interest with 

which he had read it, he had never ven- 

tured to make it the topic of any long 

talk, such as would be liable to fatigue 

his patient. But now he thought the 
time had come. 

“T have been thinking,” the doctor 
said, “of the singular affection to which 
you are subject, and as it is my business 
not merely to think about such cases, 
but to do what I can to help any who 
may be capable of receiving aid from 
my art, I wish to have some additional 
facts about your history. And in the 
first place, will you allow me to ask 
what led you to this particular place? 
It is so much less known to the public 
at large than many other resorts that 
we naturally ask, What brings this or 
that new visitor among us? We have 
no ill-tasting, natural spring of bad wa- 
ter to be analyzed by the state chemist 
and proclaimed as a specific. We have 
no great gambling-houses, no race-course 
(except that for boats on the lake); we 
have no coaching-club, no great balls, 
few lions of any kind, —so we ask, What 
brings this or that stranger here? And 
I think I may venture to ask you wheth- 
er any special motive brought you among 
us, or whether it was accident that de- 
termined your coming to this place ?” 

“ Certainly, doctor,” Maurice an- 
swered, “I will tell you with great 
pleasure. Last year I passed on the 
border of a great river. The year be- 
fore I passed in a lonely cottage at the 
side of the ocean. I wanted this year 
to be by a lake. You heard the paper 
read at the meeting of your society, or 
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at least you heard of it, —for such mat- 
ters are always talked over in a village 
like this. You can judge by that paper, 
or could, if it were before you, of the 
frame of mind in which I came here. I 
was tired of the sullen indifference of the 
ocean and the babbling egotism of the 
river, always hurrying along on its own 
private business. I wanted the dreamy 
stillness of a large, tranquil sheet of wa- 
ter that had nothing in particular to do, 
and would leave me to myself and my 
thoughts. I had read somewhere about 
the place, and the old Anchor Tavern, 
with its paternal landlord and motherly 
landlady and old-fashioned household, 
and that though it was no longer open 
as a tavern, I could find a resting-place 
there early in the season, at least for a 
few days, while I looked about me for 
a quiet place in which I might pass my 
summer. I have found this a pleasant 
residence. By being up early and out 
late I have kept myself mainly in the 
solitude which has become my enforced 
habit of life. The season has passed too 
swiftly for me since my dream has be- 
come a vision.” 

The doctor was sitting with his hand 
round Maurice’s wrist, three fingers on 
his pulse. As he spoke these last words 
he noticed that the pulse fluttered a lit- 
tle, — beat irregularly a few times; in- 
termitted; grew feeble and thready ; 
while his cheek grew whiter than the 
pallid bloodlessness of his long illness 
had left it. 

*“ No more talk, now,” he said. “ You 
are too tired to be using your voice. I 
will hear all the rest another time.” 

The doctor had interrupted Maurice 
at an interesting point. What did he 
mean by saying that his dream had be- 
come a vision? This is what the doc- 
tor was naturally curious, and profes- 
sionally anxious, toknow. But his hand 
was still on his patient’s pulse, which 
told him unmistakably that the heart 
had taken the alarm and was losing its 
energy under the depressing nervous in- 
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fluence. Presently, however, it recov- 
ered its natural force and rhythm, and a 
faint flush came back to the pale cheek. 
The doctor remembered the story of 
Galen, and the young maiden whose 
complaint had puzzled the physicians. 

The next day his patient was well 
enough to enter once more into conver- 
sation. 

* You said something about a dream 
of yours which had become a vision,” 
said the doctor, with his fingers on his 
patient’s wrist, as before. He felt the 
artery leap, under his pressure, falter a 
little, stop, then begin again, growing 
fuller in its beat. The heart had felt 
the pull of the bridle, but the spur had 
roused it to swift reaction. 

“‘ You know the story of my past life, 
doctor,” Maurice answered; “and I 
will tell you what is the vision which 
has taken the place of my dreams. You 
remember the boat-race? I watched it 
from afar off, but I held a powerful 
opera-glass in my hand, which brought 
the whole crew of the young ladies’ 
boat so close to me that I could see the 
features, the figures, the movements, of 
every one of the rowers. I saw the 
little coxswain fling her bouquet in the 
track of the other boat, — you remem- 
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ber how the race was lost and won, — 
but I saw one face among those young 
girls which drew me away from all the 
rest. It was that of the young lady 
who pulled the bow-oar, the captain of 
the boat’s crew. I have since learned 
her name, — you know it well, — I need 
not name her. Since that day I have 
had many distant glimpses of her; and 
once I met her so squarely that the 
deadly sensation came over me, and I 
felt that in another moment I should 
fall senseless at her feet. But she passed 
on her way and I on mine, and the 
spasm which had clutched my heart 
gradually left it, and I was as well as 
before. You know that young lady, 
doctor ?” 

“JT do; and she is a very noble crea- 
ture. You are not the first young man 
who has been fascinated, almost at a 
glance, by Miss Euthymia Tower. And 
she is well worth knowing more inti- 
mately.” 

The doctor gave him a full account 
of the young lady, of her early days, 
her character, her accomplishments. ‘To 
all this he listened devoutly, and when 
the doctor left him he said to himself,— 

“T will see her and speak with her, 
if it costs me my life.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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WueEn I stepped into the yard of the 
cottage that was to be my home for a 
month, the first bird I saw was a Balti- 
more oriole, perched on a dead branch 
near the top of a tall old apple-tree. 
His rich colors shone brightly against 
the foliage behind him, and he was evi- 
dently at home, for he had the air of a 
proprietor. I was pleased; but the sen- 
timent was not mutual. He greeted me 
with scolding, and as that did not drive 
me away he became restless, hopped 
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from branch to branch, flirting his tail 
and showing extreme uneasiness. Look- 
ing about for the reason of his uncalled- 
for hostilities, I saw the nest, on a slen- 
der branch of a young maple, ten or 
twelve feet high. He was on guard, 
and it was in his official capacity of 
special police that he had given me so 
inhospitable a reception. Nor could I 
wonder; it must have been disconcerting 
to him. Relying upon a cottage shut up 
and showing no signs of life, he had set 
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up housekeeping not a dozen feet from 
the kitchen door, and naturally, on so 
small a tree, in a most conspicuous posi- 
tion ; when suddenly the silent old build- 
ing had burst open at every window and 
door, and swarmed with human life. A 
mischievous boy, or an inquisitive stu- 
dent of bird-ways might cause untold 
trouble and alarm in that small house- 
hold. Such, at least I fancied, were the 
reflections of the troubled soul in that 
agitated body as he looked down upon 
us, watching every movement, flitting 
from tree to tree, but never losing sight 
of any one who chanced to be in the 
orchard. During this uneasy period I 
saw what looked like a deliberate in- 
tention to deceive. In examining this 
new field I noticed a small nest in an 
upright fork of an old tree, in a dead 
branch at the top, doubtless a last year’s 
home small bird. While I 
looked at it, the oriole flew from his 
perch directly to it, leaned over as if 
interested in its contents, and so in- 
tently, that I could not resist the con- 
viction that he wished to mislead me, 
for when I examined his nest, and he 
saw that all disguise was at an end, he 
never again, that I saw, went near that 
deserted residence. 

This oriole was a remarkably silent 
bird, the first of his family that I have 
noticed who passed hour after hour 
without opening his mouth to sing, and 
I sometimes thought, to eat, so quietly 
did he sit on the branch overlooking his 
homestead. Happily, he soon learned 
that we were friends, and if, perhaps, 
somewhat prying as to his domestic 
concerns, still not intending harm. He 
grew more free in movement, ventured 
now and then to desert his post of 
watcher, and be absent a half-hour at 
a time; also he found his voice, and en- 
tertained us with calls, single notes of 
the rich flute-like quality for which his 
family is noted, and very rarely with 
his song. 

It was the third day of June, and 


of some 
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setting was already begun. The tree 
on which his nest was placed had ten 
branches, not one more than two feet 
long; the eighth was the largest, and 
upon that hung the oriole nursery. It 
was pretty to see the birds approach 
it. When not alarmed, they invariably 
alighted on the lowest branch near the 
stem of the tree, and hopped from step 
to step upward; in leaving they never re- 
traced their steps, but mounted the two 
remaining branches, and took flight from 
the top twig. When the female reached 
home after a short absence, she hastened 
up the winding stairs, looked anxiously 
at her treasures, plunged in head-first, 
and then, quick as a jack-in-the-box, 
thrust her head above the edge for a 
last look, before she settled out of sight 
within. Very seldom did both birds 
leave home at the same time. When 
she was obliged to go for food, for he 
never appeared to bring her anything, 
she uttered a call to which he respond- 
ed, and placed himself on his post of ob- 
servation to watch; on returning she 
dropped another note or two, as if of 
thanks, and then he flew away. Once, 
in the early morning, before the house 
was open, I found them both off, so I 
concluded it was because of us that they 
were so Vigilant during the day. A 
more constant and jealous watcher than 
this bird could scarcely be. When not 
in the apple boughs, he might generally 
be seen in a tree in the next lot, a little 
farther off, and it seemed as if he was not 
absent long enough to get necessary food. 

One day an impatient visitor, wishing 
to see if the oriole was at home, gave 
the tree a violent shake. She was at 
home, and she flew off in a rage, perch- 
ing on the next tree, scolding and shak- 
ing her wings at him, every moment 
emitting a peculiar cry, new to me then, 
but very familiar later, — the cry of dis- 
tress. Ina moment or two this brought 
upon the scene her mate, who added his 
cries and demonstrations to hers. The 
perpetrator of this rude joke retired, 
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somewhat ashamed, and it was interest- 
ing to see how long it was after all was 
quiet before the birds were reassured. 
He went to the nest and looked in, but 
she could not be persuaded that it was 
safe for her to return. She flew back 
and forth between two trees about a 
hundred feet apart. In the route she 
went past her home; after flying straight 
by once or twice, her course began to 
swerve a little towards her own tree; 
the second time she almost reached it, 
but turned and went on; the third time 
she alighted an instant on the lowest 
step, hastily flying away as if she ex- 
pected another earthquake; the fourth 
time she rapidly mounted her winding 
stairs, and glanced in the nest; the fifth 
time she entered it for a moment; the 
sixth time she stayed. 

One morning, after breakfast, an un- 
usual sound was heard, the same by 
which the female oriole when in trouble 
had called her mate, — the signal of dis- 
tress. It came from the front of the 
house, and I hastened to see what was 
amiss with the little family. Before I 
reached them I noticed the cawing of a 
crow nearer than we usually heard that 
sound, and when I came in sight of the 
woods on that side, behold! Corvus 
himself on the top branch of a tall tree, 
perfectly outlined against the sky, caw- 
ing his loudest. ‘The oriole was not in 
sight, but while I looked a second crow 
rose from the woods, and after him, to 
my surprise, the oriole. He pursued 
the same tactics that the kingbird does, 
flying above the enemy and pouncing 
upon the back of his head or neck. The 
crow flew over the orchard accompanied 
all the way by his plucky little assailant, 
while the first crow remained on the 
perch and encouraged his comrade till 
both were out of sight, when he also 
took wing and followed. They were 
out of sight certainly, but not out of 
hearing, for the cry of the oriole and 
the caw of the crow came to us for half 
an hour, growing more and more distant, 
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however, till I began to fear that un- 
lucky oriole would be completely ex- 
hausted, or possibly dispatched — which 
would have been easy enough if the two 
crows had combined, for he was utterly 
reckless in his attack. Just as I was 
becoming anxious, for the sounds had 
ceased, I heard a joyous song of 
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tri- 
umph, and there he was! in the old spot, 
looking as fresh and gay as if he had not 
come from a battle-field. Upon his ery, 
the little spouse came out of the nest, and 
responded with a few notes, evidently 
praise of his bravery, for he fidgeted 
about in a self-conscious way, bowed 
his head, flirted his wings, and mani- 
fested great excitement for some time. 
But though driven away, the crows 
were not conquered, and the next morn- 
ing I was wakened by the voice of a 
crow so very near that I sprang to the 
window. It was five o’clock, and of 
course perfectly light, and there sat the 
marauder in plain sight on an apple-tree 
in the orchard, a thing the wary bird 
never did after getting-up time. The 
oriole was there also, uttering his war 
cry, and hidden from them by the blinds 
I had a perfect opportunity to see his 
method of attack. Ihave never seen the 
kingbird annoy a crow except when fly- 
ing: while the crow is at rest, the king- 
bird also remains quiet, at some little 
distance. Not so my brave oriole; he 
harassed that crow constantly, alighting 
not more than two feet from him, and 
at his own level, so that I was surprised 
the crow did not seize him, for I am 
sure he was easily within reach. The 
oriole called, and bowed, and turned this 
way and that, holding his wings a little 
out and fluttering them, and then he 
flew over and picked at the crow as he 
went, alighting on the other side; then, 
in a moment, after more posturing and 
calling, returned in the same way. So 
he kept up the warfare, while the crow 
continued his cawing, being answered 
from the next lot, but made no attempt 
to put anend to the attacks. Fully five 
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minutes he sat there, though it was 
manifestly not comfortable, for he low- 
ered his head to avoid the beak of his 
tormentor, and once or twice turned, 
and seemed to snap at him. When at 
last he flew, his small foe was upon him. 
I thought it strange that of the twenty- 
five or thirty birds which frequented the 
place, among which were several known 
to fight the crow, not one came to help. 
If the robins and cat-birds and others 
whose territory he invaded had united, 
they could have driven him away at 
once, but perhaps mobbing is the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the English house 
sparrow. 

The next encounter I saw was also 
early in the morning. First I noticed a 
crow silently fly over, and perch in the 
top of a pine-tree. It was a singular 
place, and most undesirable apparently, 
for it was in the middle of a clump of 
top branches of about the same height. 
The crow seemed to have trouble in 
adjusting himself among the hundreds 
of sharp needles that pointed upward, 
changing his position and settling him- 
self with difficulty, but at length he 
seemed satisfied with his arrangements, 
and began his loud caw. In a moment 
the oriole was after him, and I now 
guessed the reason of his choice of seat. 
There were no surrounding twigs which 
his foe could use as a base for offen- 
sive operations, and moreover the brist- 
ling needles which surrounded him of- 
fered very good protection from the 
fiery little oriole, who found it impos- 
sible to pursue his usual tactics. I was 
amused to see the wary precautions of 
the crow, and doubtless he thought he 
had outwitted the enemy. But he under- 
rated the intelligence of the small bird, 
for although difficult to reach him, it 
was not at all impossible. He simply 
rose above the crow, pounced directly 
upon him, and instantly rose again, in- 
stead of glancing off one side as usual. 
It was distinctly different, but equally 
effective, and in a few moments the 
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crow gave up the contest for the time, 
flying across the orchard, and making a 
deep swoop down to avoid the plunge of 
his assailant. 

Unfortunately, like some personages 
of military fame, this bird did not know 
when he was beaten, and every day or 
two, through June, hostilities were re- 
newed. On one occasion I was pleased 
to see a kingbird join the oriole and 
assist in worrying the common enemy 
in his passage over the house. Several 
times, before the little ones became too 
clamorous, the female oriole accompa- 
nied him. 

This bird’s song consisted of four 
notes, and it is curious that although 
there is a peculiar, rich, flute-like qual- 
ity by which the oriole notes may be 
recognized, no two sing alike. Robins, 
song sparrows, and perhaps all other 
birds sing differently from each other, 
so far as I have observed, but none dif- 
fer so greatly —in my opinion —as 
orioles. The four that I have been 
able to study carefully enough to re- 
duce this song to the musical scale, 
though all having the same compass, 
arranged the notes differently in every 
case. The oriole is, of course, not lim- 
ited in expression to his song. I have 
spoken of his cry of distress or of war, 
which was two tones slurred together. 
The ordinary call, as he goes about a 
tree, especially a fruit-tree in bloom, 
seeking insects over and under each leaf 
or blossom, is a single note, loud and 
clear. If a pair are on the tree to- 
gether, it is the same, but much softer. 

An oriole that I watched in the Cats- 
kill Mountains regularly fed his mate 
while she was sitting, and as he left the 
nest after giving her a morsel, he ut- 
tered two notes which sounded exactly 
like “ A-dieu,” adding, after a pause, two 
more which irresistibly said, “ Dear-y.” 
There was a peculiar mournfulness in 
this bird’s strain, as if he implied “ It’s 
a sad world; a world of cats and crows 
and inquisitive people, and we may 
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never meet again.” Perhaps it was 
prophetic, for disaster did overtake the 
little family; a high wind rocked the 
cradle — which also was on a small 
maple-tree — so violently as to throw 
out the youngsters before they could 
fly. The accident was remedied as far 
as possible by returning them to the 
nest, but whether they were injured by 
the fall I never learned. 

Scolding is quite ready to an oriole’s 
tongue, and even squawks like a robin’s 
are not unknown. The female has simi- 
lar utterances, but in those I have list- 
ened to her song was weaker, lacked the 
clear-cut perfection of her mate’s, and 
sounded like the first efforts of a young 
bird. In the case of those now under 
consideration, the female reproduced ex- 
actly her partner’s notes, only in this 
inferior style, which seemed rather un- 
usual. The sweetest sound the oriole 
utters is a very low one, to his mate 
when near her, or flying away with her, 
or to his nestlings before they leave the 
home. It is a tender, yearning call that 
makes one feel like an intruder, and as 
if he should beg pardon and retire. It 
is impossible to describe or reduce to 
the scale, but it is well worth waiting 
and listening for. 

What I most desired to see, in watch- 
ing the oriole’s nest, was the introduc- 
tion of the young into the world, the 
first steps, the first flight; and on the 
thirteenth day of the month came the 
first indication that they were out of the 
shell. The male bird went to the nest, 
leaned over, and looked in with great in- 
terest, while his mate stood unconcern- 
edly on another twig near. The next 
day it became evident that her special 
duties were over, for she spent no more 
hours setting, and her consort suddenly 
undertook the housekeeping. She fre- 
quently perched on another tree, and 
dressed her feathers a half-hour at a 
time; and greatly she needed to, poor 
soul! for a more ragged, neglected- 
looking bird, I never saw. The feath- 
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ers were quite off the back of her head, 
giving her a curious outline, as though 
a bit of her neck had been chopped out, 
which peculiarity was of use later, since 
it enabled me to identify her half a mile 
from her home. Her manner to her 
mate at this time said plainly, “I’ve 
done my work, now it’s your turn,” 
and he gladly accepted the charge. He 
was obviously tired of idleness and wait- 
ing, and he devoted himself with his 
whole soul to his babies. Many times a 
day he ascended the winding stairs and 
stood on the landing leaning over, head 
down in the nursery and tail standing 
straight up in the air, making him look 
like a black stick from where I sat. For 
a day or two he took nearly the whole 
charge, then she began to help, and be- 
fore many days both were engaged every 
moment, the hardest working pair imag- 
inable, constantly seeking food and car- 
rying it to the little ones, or putting the 
crowded house in order. He was as 
faithful and cheerful a drudge as the 
mother herself, for which he must have 
the more credit, since he nearly stood on 
his head in doing anything about the 
nest. It required, indeed, the untiring 
efforts of both parents to keep pace with 
the growth of the family. 

On the twenty-second day of the 
month, nine days after the sitting was 
abandoned and I knew the young orioles 
to be hatched (though of course they 
may have been out a day or two before), 
I heard them peep softly when food was 
brought, and I redoubled my watching 
to see them appear. On the 27th, 
when I went on to the veranda about 
eight o’clock, I heard a new and strange 
ery in the next lot, a pasture with 
scattering trees, and I saw both orioles 
often fly that way. It sounded like 
birds in distress, and reminded me of 
cries I once heard from several wood- 
thrushes when disturbed by a cat. I 
hastened upon the scene, and was met 
at the entrance by a bluebird in a great 
rage. I thought she was in trouble, but 
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upon following the cries (in spite of her 
protests) I came upon a new bird, to 
me. It somewhat resembled the female 
oriole, being almost her colors, with head 
and wings a little darker. This bird re- 
ceived me with scolding, and was very 
lively in running over the trees, though 
he did not seem inclined to fly. The 
calling was now very near, and while I 
never saw him in 


the act, I was confi- 
dent he made at least a part of it; and 
I still think he did, although I after- 
wards found those whose natural ery it 


proved to be. I think it was a last 
year’s oriole, not yet come to his full 
plumage. Possibly he was attracted by 
the cry of the young, as we know birds 
sometimes are, and it seems not unlikely 
that he replied to them in their own 
tones. However that may be, I saw 
later the young birds — two of them, 
and found to my surprise that they were 
orioles and from our nest, for I saw the 
well-marked mother feed them. More- 
over, not clannish as 
robins, nor so often found near each 
other. I knew of another pair a quarter 
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of a mile off, and once a strange female 
came upon a tree where our little mother 
was looking for food. She received the 
visitor —I regret to say — with a sharp 
“fuff!” more like a cat than a bird, on 
which the intruder very properly left. 
The baby orioles were dumpy little 
yellowish things, much like a young 
chicken in color, and the most persistent 
ery-babies I ever saw among birds. The 
young robin generally sits on his branch 
motionless, seldom opens his mouth for 
a call, and makes demonstrations only 
when food is in sight; the baby thrush 
is patience and silence itself, indeed how 
otherwise could he be a thrush? Even 
the little blackbird, though restless and 
fussy, does not cry much; but those 
oriole infants simply bawled (there’s no 
other word) every instant. The cry 
was very peculiar, four or five loud notes 
on an ascending scale, rapidly and con- 
stantly repeated, like “ chr-r-r-r.” 
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I should think the parents of these 
clamorous creatures would have been 
driven wild, and they did appear near- 
ly so; almost every moment one or the 
other brought food to the two bawlers, 
who were on different trees twenty feet 
apart. Each one sat stock still, like a 
lost child afraid to stir, and gave his 
whole mind to the noise he was making, 
and I wondered how they had raised 
courage to fly so far from home. I felt 
greatly chagrined that they had flown 
without my seeing them, but on return- 
ing to my usual seat was consoled to 
find the nest not yetempty. The father 
gave his almost undivided attention to 
the two already out, but the mother was 
very busy at the homestead, and I re- 
solved that no more should fly without 
my assisting at the operation, at least 
by my presence ; consequently I nearly 
lived upon the veranda. All through 
the next day, until nearly eight o’clock, 
those youngsters could be heard crying, 
and on the third day the sounds came 
from further off, and the male oriole 
was rarely seen. 

The 25th passed, and no birds left 
the nest; on the 26th there was a stir 
in the maple. 
nestling scrambled up on the edge of 
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his cradle and peeped out upon the big 
world, while both parents hovered about 
in great excitement. He found it un- 
congenial, perhaps, for although a broth- 
er oriole clambered up beside him, and 
stood shivering on the brink, he hes- 
itated, turned toward the warm uest, 
and plunged in head-first, dragging the 
other with him in his fall. Perhaps it 
was because the second came up, for 
I noticed afterwards that two were 
never out at the same time; not until 
one had flown did the next come up, 
and then he followed at once. Upon 
the sudden disappearance above, both 
parents retreated to the apple-tree, and 
one announced the failure of their hopes 
to the other with a scolding note, — 
“ gone back,” it said. But his hour had 
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come, and before long that young bird 
made another trial: first his fluffy lit- 
tle head appeared; a struggle, a scram- 
ble, and he was safely upon a twig out- 
side. No sooner did he find himself in 
the air than he began the “chr-r-r-r” 
of the brothers who had preceded him 
by two days. The mother came, but 
she did not feed him, though he was 
very eager. She alighted upon a twig 
below him, and he fluttered towards 
her, when suddenly she flew. Then 
she returned, passed him, and attended 
to the one in the nest, and he was dis- 
appointed again. For two hours, dur- 
ing which he seldom received a morsel, 
while both parents coaxed him from 
the next tree, he stretched his wings, 
shook them out, plumed himself, and 
gradually grew accustomed to being out. 
They called, they flew about, around 
him, as if to show how easy it was; 
they uttered the low yearning cry 
spoken of; and above all, they nearly 
starved him. “Come here, and you 
shall eat,” their manner said; and at 
last the youngling fluttered away, in 
a wavering, uncertain manner. He 
reached the nearest tree, caught at a 
twig, missed it, clutched awkwardly, 
beat the air, and finally managed to 
secure a hold. Then he at once righted 
himself, shook himself out, — and began 
to cry! He was abundantly fed and 
coddled by the delighted parents, and 
soon began to hop around on the tree 
quite proudly. 

Meanwhile number four had scram- 
bled up to the twig from which flew 
every young oriole that I saw. Even 
in the cradle, or at least on its edge, 
these birds displayed character. This 
one was quite different from his prede- 
cessor: he looked about him; he did 
not cry so much; and when, after an 
hour’s preparation, he flew, he soared 
off in a strong flight, aiming for a tree 
more than twice as far from home as 
that his brother had selected for his first 
attempt. He was a bold, self-reliant, 
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heroic spirit, doubtless his father’s own 
son, who would fight crows to the end 
of his days. But, alas, he had miscal- 
culated his strength, and before reach- 
ing his goal he came fluttering to the 
ground. The parents were at hand, but 
instantly became silent, apparently not 
knowing how to help him, for this was 
a serious calamity. It was in an open 
lane that he had come down, and at any 
moment a passing boy or dog might dis- 
cover him; so although I should like to 
have seen if they could do anything for 
him, I did not dare risk it. I hurried 
down, and found him running about in 
the hot grass, wild-eyed and panting, but 
silent. The moment I came near both 
parents found their voices and began 
scolding: but after a good look at him 
I drew down a low branch, and put him 
upon it, when the orioles became quiet, 
and I left them. He was yellowish- 
drab on the breast and ash-colored on 
the wings, with distinct oriole markings, 
short wings, and no tail; smaller in pro- 
portion to the parents than a young 
robin, I think. 

Quiet descended once more upon the 
“cradle in the tree-top,” though I saw, 
to my surprise, that it still was not 
empty ; four birds of that size I should 
think enough, and more than enough, to 
fill it. The father assumed the care of 
the two just out, and the mother alone 
remained about the home. The next 
day passed without departures; but on 
the morning of the 28th, number five 
came up to the edge. This bird had be- 
gun his loud calls before he appeared, 
the day before in fact, and when he 
finally reached the outside world, he 
flew very soon, about eight o’clock in 
the morning. He, too, started for the 
distant tree that had attracted number 
four, and the anxious mother, remem- 
bering, no doubt, the late accident, flew 
close by him, cheering and encouraging 
all the time as she went. It was beau- 
tiful to see her, sometimes over, some- 
times under him, but never a foot away, 
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and constantly calling most sweetly. 
He reached the tree in safety. 

Now came in sight number six, as it 
proved, the last of the family. Unfor- 
tunately it was not a fair morning, and 
soon it began to rain. He crowded 
nearer to the tree stem and sat in si- 
lence. It was a cool reception from the 
world; I feared it would be too much 
for him. The mother came anxiously, 
and now I saw him fed. The parent 
had, so far as I could see, nothing in 
her mouth, but she put her beak to his, 
then drew it away, and returned it 
again, four or five times in succession, 
to his evident satisfaction. Most of the 
time the youngster was alone on the 
tree, facing the wet, wet world by him- 
self, — occasionally calling a little. It 
was so discouraging, that I kept con- 
stant watch, hoping he would wait for 
better weather, and fearing his wet wings 
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would not carry him even to the next 
tree. 

At about two o’clock it cleared, and 
after much pruning and dressing of 
feathers, number six flew successfully, 
reaching a still different tree. No two 
of them alighted on the same tree, and 
no two acted, or looked, or flew alike. 
Also, I noticed the six had left the nest 
in pairs, with forty-eight hours between 
each pair. 

All the next day I heard baby cries 
in the adjoining lot, as well as in the 
woods beyond; but on the third day no 
sounds were to be heard, no birds were 
seen, and the nest in the maple was as 
completely deserted as if no orioles had 
ever lived in the orchard. When the 
little ones can fly, the birds are at home 
anywhere; any twig is a perch, any 
field or wood a gleaning ground, and 
any branch a bed. 

Olive Thorne Miller. 
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ASHEVILLE, delightful for situation, 
on small hills that rise above the French 
Broad below its confluence with the 
Swannanoa, is a sort of fourteenth cousin 
to Saratoga. It has no springs, but 
lying 2250 feet above the sea and in a 
lovely valley, mountain girt, it has pure 
atmosphere and an equable climate ; 
and being both a summer and winter 
resort it has acquired a watering-place 
air. There are Southerners who declare 
that it is too hot in summer, and that 
the complete circuit of mountains shuts 
out any lively movement of air. But 
the scenery is so charming and noble, 
the drives are so varied, the roads so 
unusually passable for a Southern coun- 
try, and the facilities for excursions so 
good, that Asheville is a favorite resort. 


Architecturally the place is not re- 
markable, but its surface is so irregular, 
there are so many acclivities and deep 
valleys, that improvements can never ob- 
literate that it is perforce picturesque. 
It is interesting also, if not pleasing, in 
its contrasts—the enterprise of taste 
and money-making struggling with the 
laissez faire of the South. The negro, 
I suppose, must be regarded as a con- 
servative element; he has not much 
inclination to change his clothes or his 
cabin, and his swarming presence gives 
a ragged aspect to the new civilization. 
And to say the truth, the new element 
of Southern smartness lacks the trim 
thrift the North is familiar with ; though 
the visitor who needs relaxation is not 
disposed to quarrel with the easy-going 
terms on which life is taken. 

Asheville, it is needless to say, ap- 
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peared very gay and stimulating to the 
riders from the wilderness. The Pro- 
fessor, who does not even pretend to 
patronize Nature, had his revenge as we 
strolled about the streets (there is but 
one of much consideration) immensely 
entertained by the picturesque contrasts. 
There were more life and amusement 
here in five minutes, he declared, than 
in five days of what people called scenery 
—the present rage for scenery, any 
way, being only a fashion and a modern 
invention. The Friend suspected from 
this penchant for the city that the Pro- 
fessor must have been brought up in the 
country. 

There was a kind of predetermined 
and willful gayety about Asheville, how- 
ever, that is apt to be present in a 
watering-place, and gave to it the mel- 
ancholy tone that is always present in 
gay places. We fancied that the lively 
movement in the streets had an air of 
unreality. A band of musicians on the 
baleony of the Swannanoa were scrap- 
ing and tooting and twanging with a 
hired air, and on the opposite balcony 
of the Eagle a rival band echoed and 
redoubled the perfunctory joyousness. 
The gayety was contagious: the horses 
felt it; those that carried light burdens 
of beauty minced and pranced, the pony 
in the dog-cart was inclined to dash, 
the few passing equipages had an air of 
pleasure ; and the people of color, the 
comely waitress and the slouching cor- 
ner-loafer, responded to the animation 
of the festive strains. In the late after- 
noon the streets were full of people, 
wagons, carriages, horsemen, all with a 
holiday air, dashed with African color 
and humor, — the irresponsibility of the 
most insouciant and humorous race in 
the world, perhaps more comical than 
humorous; a mixture of recent civiliza- 
tion and rudeness, peculiar and amusing ; 
a happy coming together, it seemed, of 
Southern abandon and Northern wealth, 
though the North was little represented 
at this season. 
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As evening came on, the streets, 
though wanting gas, were still more an- 
imated ; the shops were open, some very 
good ones, and the white and black 
throng increasing, especially the black, 
for the negro is preéminently a night 
bird. In the hotels dancing was prom- 
ised, the German was announced; on 
the galleries and in the corridors were 
groups of young people, a little loud in 
manner and voice, — the young gentle- 
man, with his over-elaborate manner to 
ladies in bowing and hat-lifting, and the 
blooming girls from the lesser South- 
ern cities, with the slight provincial note 
and yet with the frank and engaging 
cordiality which is as charming as it is 
characteristic. I do not know what led 
the Professor to query if the Southern 
young women were not superior to the 
Southern young men, but he is always 
asking questions nobody can answer. 
At the Swannanoa were half a dozen 
bridal couples, readily recognizable by 
the perfect air they had of having been 
married a long time. How interesting 
such young voyagers are, and how in- 
teresting they are to each other. Colum- 
bus never discovered such a large world 
as they have to find out and possess 
each in the other. 

Among the attractions of the evening 
it was difficult to choose. There was a 
lawn-party advertised at Battery Point, 
and we walked up to that round knob 
after dark. It is a hill with a grove, 
which commands a charming view, and 
was fortified during the war. We found 
it illuminated with Chinese lanterns, 
and little tables set about under the 
trees, laden with cake and ice-cream, 
offered a chance to the stranger to con- 
tribute money for the benefit of the 
Presbyterian Church. I am afraid it was 
not a profitable entertainment, for the 
men seemed to have business elsewhere, 
but the ladies about the tables made 
charming groups in the lighted grove. 
Man is a stupid animal at best, or he 
would not make it so difficult for the 
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womenkind to scrape together a little 
But 
probably the women like this method of 
raising money better than the direct one. 
The evening gayety of the town was 
well distributed. When we descended 
to the Court- House Square, a great 
crowd had collected, black, white, and 
yellow, about a high’ platform, upon 
which four glaring torches lighted up 
the novel scene, and those who could 
read might decipher this legend on a 
standard at the back of the stage : — 


money for charitable purposes. 


HAPPY JOHN. 
ONE OF THE SLAVES OF WACE HAMPTON. 
COME AND SEE HIM! 


Happy John, who occupied the plat- 
form with Mary, a “bright” yellow 
girl, took the comical view of his race, 
which was greatly enjoyed by his audi- 
ence. His face was blackened to the 
proper color of the stage-darkey, and he 
wore a flaming suit of calico, the trou- 
sers and coat striped longitudinally ac- 
cording to Punch’s idea of “ Uncle Sam,” 
the coat a swallow-tail bound and faced 
with scarlet, and a bell-crowned white 
hat. This conceit of a colored Yankee 
seemed to tickle all colors in the audi- 
ence amazingly. Mary, the “bright” 
woman (this is the universal designation 
of the light mulatto), was a pleasing but 
bold yellow girl, who wore a natty cap 
trimmed with scarlet, and had the as- 
sured or pert manner of all traveling 
sawdust performers. 

“Qh, yes,” exclaimed a bright woman 
in the crowd, “ Happy John was sure 
enough one of Wade Hampton’s slaves, 
and he’s right good looking when he’s 
not blackened up.” 

Happy John sustained the promise of 
his name, by spontaneous gayety and 
enjoyment of the fleeting moment; he 
had a glib tongue and a ready, rude wit, 
and talked to his audience with a deli- 
cious mingling of impudence, deference, 
and patronage, commenting upon them 
generally, administering advice and cor- 
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rection in a strain of humor that kept 
his hearers in a pleased excitement. He 
handled the banjo and the guitar al- 
ternately, and talked all the time when 
he was not singing. Mary (how much 
harder featured and brazen a woman is 
in such a position than a man of the 
same calibre) sang, in an untutored 
treble, songs of sentiment, often risqué, 
in solo and in company with John, but 
with a cold, indifferent air, in contrast 
to the rollicking enjoyment of her com- 
rade. The favorite song, which the 
crowd compelled her to repeat, touched 
lightly the uncertainties of love, ex- 
pressed in the falsetto pathetic re- 
frain : — 
“*Mary’s gone away wid de coon.” 

All this, with the moon, the soft sum- 
mer night, the mixed crowd of darkies 
and whites, the stump eloquence of 
Happy John, the singing, the laughter, 
the flaring torches, made a wild scene. 
The entertainment was quite free, with 
a “collection” occasionally during the 
performance. 

What most impressed us, however, 
was the turning to account by Happy 
John of the * nigger” side of the black 
man as a means of low comedy, and the 
enjoyment of it by all the people of 
color. ‘They appeared to appreciate as 
highly as anybody the comic element in 
themselves, and Happy John had empha- 
sized it by deepening his natural color 
and exaggerating the “nigger” pecu- 
liarities. I presume none of them ana- 
lyzed the nature of his infectious gayety, 
nor thought of the pathos that lay so 
close to it, in the fact of his recent slay- 
ery, and the distinction of being one of 
Wade Hampton’s niggers, and the mel- 
ancholy mirth of this light-hearted race’s 
burlesque of itself. 

A performance followed which called 
forth the appreciation of the crowd 
more than the wit of Happy John or 
the faded songs of the yellow girl. John 
took two sweet-cakes and broke each 
in fine pieces into a saucer, and after 
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sugaring and eulogizing the dry messes, 
called for two small darkey volunteers 
from the audience to come up on the 
platform and devour them. He offered 
a prize of fifteen cents to the one who 
should first eat the contents of his dish, 
not using his hands, and hold up the 
saucer empty in token of his victory. 
The cake was tempting, and the fifteen 
cents irresistible, and a couple of boys 
in ragged shirts and short trowsers 
and a suspender apiece came up shame- 
facedly to enter for the prize. Each 
one graspea his saucer in both hands, 
and with face over the dish awaited the 
word “ go,” which John gave and start- 
ed off the contest with a banjo accom- 
paniment. To pick up with the mouth 
the dry cake and choke it down was not 
so easy as the boys apprehended, but 
they went into the task with all their 
might, gobbling and swallowing as if 
they loved cake, occasionally rolling an 
eye to tho saucer of the contestant to 
see the relative progress, John strum- 
ming, ironically encouraging, and the 
crowd roaring. As the combat deep- 
ened and the contestants strangled and 
stuffed and sputtered, the crowd went 
into spasms of laughter. The smallest 
boy won by a few seconds, holding up 
his empty saucer, with mouth stuffed, 
vigorously trying to swallow, like a 
chicken with his throat clogged with 
dry meal, and utterly unable to speak. 
The impartial John praised the victor 
in mock heroics, but said that the trial 
was so even that he would divide the 
prize, ten cents to one and five to the 
other — a stroke of justice that greatly 
increased his popularity. And then he 
dismissed the assembly, saying that he 
had promised the mayor to do so early, 
because he did not wish to run an oppo- 
sition to the political meeting going on 
in the court-house, 

The scene in the large court-room 
was less animated than that outdoors; 
a half dozen tallow dips, hung on the 
wall in sconces and stuck on the judge’s 
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long desk, feebly illuminated the mixed 
crowd of black and white who sat in, 
and on the backs of, the benches, and 
cast only a fitful light upon the orator, 
who paced back and forth and pounded 
the rail. It was to have been a joint 
discussion between the two presidential 
electors running in that district, but the 
Republican being absent his place was 
taken by a young man of the town. 
The Democratic orator took advantage 
of the absence of his opponent to de- 
scribe the discussion of the night before, 
and to give a portrait of his adversary. 
He was represented as a cross between 
a baboon and a jackass, who would be 
a natural curiosity for Barnum. “TI in- 
tend,” said the orator, “to put him in a 
cage and exhibit him about the dees- 
trict.” This political hit called forth 
great applause. All his arguments were 
of this pointed character, and they ap- 
peared to be unanswerable. The orator 
appeared to prove that there was n’ta 
respectable man in the opposite party 
who was n’t an office-holder, nor a white 
man of any kind in it who was not an 
office-holder. If there were any issues 
or principles in the canvass, he paid his 
audience the compliment of knowing all 
about them, for he never alluded to any. 
In another state of society, such a speech 
of personalities might have led to sub- 
sequent shootings, but no doubt his ad- 
versary would pay him in the same coin 
when next they met, and the exhibition 
seemed to be regarded down here as sat- 
isfactory and enlightened political can- 
vassing for votes. The speaker who re- 
plied opened his address with a noble 
tribute to woman (as the first speaker 
had ended his), directed to a dozen 
of that sex who sat in the gloom of a 
corner. The young man was moderate 
in his sarcasm, and attempted to speak 
of national issues, but the crowd had 
small relish for that sort of thing. At 
eleven o’clock, when we got away from 
the unsavory room (more than half the 
candles had gone out), the orator was 
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making slow headway against the rel- 
ished blackguardism of the evening. 
The German was still “on” at the hotel 
when we ascended to our chamber, sat- 
isfied that Asheville was a lively town. 
The sojourner at Asheville can amuse 
himself very well by walking or driving 
to the many picturesque points of view 
about the town; livery stables abound, 
and the roads are good. The Beau- 
catcher Hill is always attractive; and 
Connolly’s, a private place a couple of 
miles from town, is ideally situated, be- 
ing on a slight elevation in the valley 
commanding the entire circuit of moun- 
tains, for it has the air of repose which 
so seldom is experienced in the location 
of a dwelling in America whence an 
extensive prospect is given. Or if the 
visitor is disinclined to exertion, he may 
lounge in the rooms of the hospitable 
Asheville Club; or he may sit on the 
sidewalk in front of the hotels, and talk 
with the colonels and judges and gen- 
erals and ex-members of Congress, the 
talk generally drifting to the new com- 
mercial and industrial life of the South, 
and only to politics as it affects these ; 
and he will be pleased, if the conversa- 
tion takes a reminiscent turn, with the 
lack of bitterness and the tone of friend- 
liness. The negro problem is common- 
ly discussed philosophically and without 
heat, but there is always discovered, un- 
derneath, the determination that the ne- 
gro shall never again get the legislative 
upper hand. And the gentleman from 
South Carolina who has an upland farm, 
and is heartily glad slavery is gone, and 
wants the negro educated, when it comes 
to ascendency in politics — such as the 
State once experienced — asks you what 
you would do yourself? Thisis not the 
place to enter upon the politico-social 
question, but the writer may note one 
impression gathered from much friendly 
and agreeable conversation. It is that 
the Southern whites misapprehend and 
make a scarecrow of “social equal- 
ity.” When, during the war, it was a 
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question at the North of giving the col- 
ored people of the Northern States the 
ballot, the argument against it used to 
be stated in the form of a question, “ Do 
you want your daughter to marry a ne- 
gro?” Well, the negro has his politi- 
cal rights in the North, and there has 
come no change in the social conditions 
whatever. And there is no doubt that 
the social conditions would remain ex- 
actly as they are at the South if the 
negro enjoyed all the civil rights which 
the Constitution tries to give him. The 
most sensible view of this whole ques- 
tion was taken by an intelligent colored 
man, whose brother was formerly a rep- 
resentative in Congress. ‘ Social equal- 
ity,” he said in effect, “is a humbug. 
We do not expect it, we do not want it. 
It does not exist among the blacks 
themselves. We have our own social 
degrees, and choose our own associates. 
We simply want the ordinary civil 
rights, under which we can live and 
make our way in peace and amity. This 
is necessary to our self-respect, and if 
we have not self-respect, it is not to be 
supposed that the race can improve. 
1’ll tell you what I mean. My wife is 
a modest, intelligent woman, of good 
manners, and she is always neat, and 
tastefully dressed. Now, if she goes to 
take the cars, she is not permitted to go 
into a clean car with decent people, but 
is ordered into one that is repellant, and 
is forced into company that any refined 
woman would shrink from. But along 
comes a flauntingly-dressed woman, of 
known disreputable character, whom my 
wife would be disgraced to know, and 
she takes any place that money will 
buy. It is this sort of thing that hurts.” 

We took the eastern train one even- 
ing to Round Nob (Henry’s Station), 
some thirty miles, in order to see the 
wonderful railway that descends, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, from the Summit 
of Swannanoa Gap (2657 feet eleva- 
tion) to Round Nob hotel (1607 feet). 
The Swannanoa Summit is the divid- 
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ing line between the waters that flow 
to the Atlantic and those that go to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This fact was im- 
pressed upon us by the inhabitants, who 
derive a good deal of comfort from it. 
Such divides are always matter of local 
pride. Unfortunately, perhaps, it was 
too dark before we reached Henry’s to 
enable us to see the road in all its loops 
and parallels as it appears on the map, 
but we gained a better effect. The ho- 
tel, when we first sighted it, all its win- 
dows blazing with light, was at the bot- 
tom of a well. Beside it — it was sufii- 
ciently light to see that—a column of 
water sprang straight into the air to the 
height, as we learned afterwards from 
two official sources, of 225 and 265 
feet; and the information was added 
that it is the highest fountain in the 
world. This stout column, stiff as a 
flagstaff, with its feathery head of mist 
gleaming like silver in the failing light, 
had the most charming effect. We 
passed out of sight of hotel and foun- 
tain, but were conscious of being whirled 
on a circular descending grade, and 
very soon they were in sight again. 
Again and again they disappeared and 
came to view, now on one side and now 
on the other, until our train seemed to 
be bewitched, making frantic efforts by 
dodgings and turnings, now through 
tunnels and now over high pieces of 
trestle, to escape the inevitable attrac- 
tion that was gravitating it down to the 
hospitable lights at the bottom of the 
well. When we climbed back up the 
road in the morning we had an oppor- 
tunity to see the marvelous engineering, 
but there is little else to see, the view 
being nearly always very limited. 

The hotel at the bottom of the ra- 
vine, on the side of Round Nob, offers 
little in the way of prospect, but it is a 
picturesque place, and we could under- 
stand why it was full of visitors when 
we came to the table. It was probably 
the best kept house of entertainment in 
the State, and being in the midst of the 
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Black Hills it offers good chances for 
fishing and mountain climbing. 

In the morning the fountain, which 
is of course artificial, refused to play, 
the rain in the night having washed in 
débris which clogged the conduit. But 
it soon freed itself and sent up for a 
long time, like a sulky geyser, mud and 
foul water. When it got freedom and 
tolerable clearness, we noted that the 
water went up in pulsations, which were 
marked at short distances by the water 
falling off, giving the column the ap- 
pearance of a spine. The summit, al- 
ways beating the air in efforts to rise 
higher, fell over in a veil of mist. 

There are certain excursions that the 
sojourner at Asheville must make. He 
must ride forty-five miles south through 
Henderson and Transylvania to Cesar’s 
Head, on the South Carolina border, 
where the mountain system abruptly 
breaks down into the vast Southern 
plain; where the observer, standing on 
the edge of the precipice, has behind 
him and before him the greatest con- 
trast that nature can offer. He must 
also take the rail to Waynesville, and 
visit the much frequented White Sul- 
phur Springs, among the Balsam Moun- 
tains, and penetrate the Great Smoky 
range by way of Quallatown, and make 
the acquaintance of the remnant of 
Cherokee Indians living on the north 
slope of Cheoah Mountain. The Pro- 
fessor could have made it a matter of 
personal merit that he escaped all these 
encounters with wild and picturesque 
nature, if his horse had not been too 
disabled for such long jaunts. It is 
only necessary, however, to explain to 
the public that the travelers are not gor- 
mandizers of scenery, and were willing 
to leave some portions of the State to 
the curiosity of future excursionists. 

But so much was said about Hickory 
Nut Gap that a visit to it could not be 
evaded. The Gap is about twenty-four 
miles southeast of Asheville. In the 
opinion of a well-informed colonel, who: 
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urged us to make the trip, it is the finest 
piece of scenery in this region. We 
were brought up on the precept, “ get 
the best,” and it was with high anticipa- 
tions that we set out about eleven o’clock 
one warm, foggy morning. We followed 
a very good road through a broken, 
pleasant country, gradually growing 
wilder and less cultivated. There was 
heavy rain most of the day on the hills, 
and occasionally a shower swept across 
our path. The conspicuous object to- 
ward which we traveled all the morn- 
ing was a shapely conical hill at the 
beginning of the Gap. 

At three o’clock we stopped at the 
Widow Sherrill’s for dinner. Her 
house, only about a mile from the sum- 
mit, is most picturesquely situated on a 
rough slope, giving a wide valley and 
mountain view. The house is old, ram- 
bling, many-roomed, with wide galleries 
on two sides. If one wanted a retired 
retreat for a few days, with good air and 
fair entertainment, this could be com- 
mended. It is an excellent fruit re- 
gion; apples especially are sound and 
of good flavor. That may be said of 
all this part of the State. The climate 
is adapted to apples, as the hilly part 
of New England is. I fancy the fruit 
ripens slowly, as it does in New Eng- 
land, and is not subject to quick decay 
like much of that grown in the West. 
But the grape can also be grown in all 
this mountain region. Nothing but lack 
of enterprise prevents any farmer from 
enjoying abundance of fruit. The in- 
dustry carried on at the moment at the 
Widow Sherrill’s was the artificial dry- 
ing of apples for the market. The ap- 
ples are pared, cored, and sliced in spi- 
rals, by machinery, and dried on tin 
sheets in a patented machine. The in- 
dustry appears to be a profitable one 
hereabouts, and is about the only one 
that calls in the aid of invention. 


While our dinner was preparing we 


studied the well-known pictures of 
“Jane” and “ Eliza,” the photographs 
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of Confederate boys who had never re- 
turned from the war, and the relations, 
whom the traveling photographers al- 
ways like to pillory in melancholy 
couples, and some stray volumes of the 
Sunday School Union. Madame Sher- 
rill, who carries on the farm since the 
death of her husband, is a woman of 
strong and liberal mind, who informed 
us that she got small comfort in the 
churches in the neighborhood, and gave 
us, in fact,a discouraging account of the 
unvital piety of the region. 

The descent from the summit of the 
Gap to Judge Logan’s, nine miles, is 
rapid, and the road is wild and occasion- 
ally picturesque, following the Broad 
River, a small stream when we first 
overtook it, but roaring, rocky, and 
muddy, owing to frequent rains, and 
now and then tumbling down in rapids. 
The noisy stream made the ride ani- 
mated, and an occasional cabin, a poor 
farmhouse, a mill, a schoolhouse, a store 
with an assemblage of lean horses tied 
to the hitching rails, gave the Profes- 
sor opportunity for remarks upon the 
value of life under such circumstances. 

The valley which we followed down 
probably owes its celebrity to the un- 
common phenomena of occasional naked 
rocks and precipices. The inclosing 
mountains are from 3000 to 4000 feet 
high, and generally wooded. I do not 
think that the ravine would be famous 
in a country where exposed ledges and 
buttressing walls of rock are common. 
It is only by comparison with the local 
scenery that this is remarkable. About 
a mile above Judge Logan’s we caught 
sight, through the trees, of the famous 
waterfall. From the top of the high 
ridge on the right, a nearly perpendicu- 
lar cascade pours over the ledge of rocks 
and is lost in the forest. We could see 
nearly the whole of it, at a great height 
above us, on the opposite side of the 
river, and it would require an hour’s 
stiff climb to reach its foot. From 
where we viewed it, it seemed a slen- 
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der and not very important, but certainly 
a very beautiful cascade, a band of silver 
in the mass of green foliage. The fall 
is said to be 1400 feet. Our colonel 
insists that it is a thousand. It may be, 
but the valley where we stood is at least 
at an elevation of 1300 feet; we could 
not believe that the ridge over which the 
water pours is much higher than 3000 
feet, and the length of the fall certainly 
did not appear to be a quarter of the 
height of the mountain from our point 
of observation. But we had no desire 
to belittle this pretty cascade, especially 
when we found that Judge Logan would 
regard a foot abated from the 1400 as 
a personal grievance. Mr. Logan once 
performed the functions of local judge, 
a Republican appointment, and he sits 
around the premises now in the enjoy- 
ment of that past dignity and of the 
fact that his wife is postmistress. His 
house of entertainment is at the bottom 
of the valley, a place shut in, warm, 
damp, and not inviting to a long stay, 
although the region boasts a good many 
natural curiosities. 

It was here that we encountered again 
the political current, out of which we 
had been for a month. The judge him- 
self was reticent, as became a_ public 
man, but he had conspicuously posted 
up a monster prospectus, sent out from 
Augusta, of a campaign life of Blaine 
and Logan, in which the Professor read, 
with shaking knees, this sentence: “ Sure 
to be the greatest and hottest [cam- 
paign and civil battle] ever known in 
this world. The thunder of the su- 
preme struggle and its reverberations 
will shake the continents for months, 
and will be felt from Pole to Pole.” 

For this and other reasons this seemed 
a risky place to be in. There was some- 
thing sinister about the murky atmos- 
phere, and a suspicion of mosquitoes be- 
sides. Had there not been other travel- 
ers staying here, we should have felt 
still more uneasy. The house faced 
Bald Mountain, 4000 feet high, a hill 
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that had a very bad reputation some 
years ago, and was visited by news- 
paper reporters. This is in fact the 
famous Shaking Mountain. For a long 
time it had a habit of trembling, as 
if in an earthquake spasm, but with 
a shivering motion very different from 
that produced by an earthquake. The 
only good that came of it was that it 
frightened all the “ moonshiners,” and 
caused them to join the church. It is 
not reported what became of the church 
afterwards. It is believed now that the 
trembling was caused by the cracking 
of a great ledge on the mountain, which 
slowly parted asunder. Bald Mountain 
is the scene of Mrs. Burnett’s delightful 
story of Louisiana, and of the play of 
Esmeralda. A rock is pointed out toward 
the summit, which the beholder is asked 
to see resembles a hut, and which is 
called “ Esmeralda’s Cottage.” But this 
attractive maiden has departed, and we 
did not discover any woman in the 
region who remotely answers to her de- 
scription. 

In the morning we rode a mile and 
a half through the woods and followed 
up a small stream to see the celebrated 
pools, one of which the Judge said was 
two hundred feet deep and another bot- 
tomless. These pools, not round, but 
on one side circular excavations, some 
twenty feet across, worn in the rock by 
pebbles, are very good specimens, and 
perhaps remarkable specimens, of “ pot- 
holes.” They are, however, regarded 
here as one of the wonders of the world. 
On the way to them we saw beautiful 
wild trumpet-creepers in blossom, fes- 
tooning the trees. 

The stream that originates in Hickory 
Nut Gap is the westernmost branch of 
several forks of the Broad, which unite 
to the southeast in Rutherford County, 
flow to Columbia, and reach the Atlan- 
tic through the channel of the Santee. 
It is not to be confounded with the 
French Broad, which originates among 
the hills of Transylvania, runs north- 
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ward past Asheville, and finds its way 
to the Tennessee through the Warm 
Spring Gap in the Bald Mountains. As 
the French claimed ownership of all 
the affluents of the Mississippi, this lat- 
ter was called the French Broad. 

It was a great relief the next morn- 
ing, on our return, to rise out of the 
lifeless atmosphere of the Gap into the 
invigorating air at the Widow Sherrill’s, 
whose country-seat is three hundred feet 
higher than Asheville. It was a day of 
heavy showers, and apparently of leisure 
to the scattered population; at every 
store and mill was a congregation of 


loafers, who had hitched their scrawny 


horses and mules to the fences, and had 
the professional air of the idler and gos- 
sip the world over. ‘The vehicles met on 
the road were a variety of the prairic 
schooner, long wagons with a top of 
hoops over which is stretched a cotton 
cloth. The wagons are without seats, 
and the canvas is too low to admit of 
sitting upright, if there were. The oc- 
cupants crawl in at either end, sit or 
lie on the bottom of the wagon, and 
jolt along in shiftless uncomfortable- 
ness. 

Riding down the French Broad was 
one of the original objects of our jour- 
ney. Travelers with the same inten- 
tion may be warned that the route on 
The dis- 


tance to the Warm Springs is thirty- 


horseback is impracticable. 


seven miles ; to Marshall, more than half 
way, the road is clear, as it runs on the 
opposite side of the river from the rail- 
way, and the valley is something more 
But below Mar- 
shall, the valley contracts, and the rails 


than river and rails. 


are laid a good portion of the way in 
One can walk the 
track, but to ride a horse over its sleep- 


the old stage road. 


ers and culverts and occasional bridges, 
and dodge the trains, is neither safe nor 
agreeable. We sent our horses round, 
— the messenger taking the risk of lead- 
ing them, between trains, over the last 
six or eight miles, — and took the train. 
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The railway, after crossing a mile or 
two of meadows, hugs the river all the 
way. 
bold. 
form, 
them, 


The scenery is the reverse of 
The hills are low, monotonous in 
and the stream winds through 
with many a pretty turn and 
“reach,” with scarcely a ribbon of room 
to spare on either side. The river is 
shallow, rapid, stony, muddy, full of 
rocks, with an occasional little island 
covered with low The rock 
seems to be a clay formation, rotten 
and colored. 


bushes. 


As we approach Warm 
little 
bolder, and we emerge into the open 


Springs the scenery becomes a 


space about the Springs through a nar- 
rower defile, guarded by rocks that are 
really picturesque in color and splint- 
ered decay, one of them being known, 
of course, as the ‘ Lover’s Leap,” a 
name common in every part of the 
modern or ancient world where there is 
a settlement near a precipice, with al- 
ways the same legend attached to it. 
There is a little village at Warm 
Springs, but the hotel (which may be 
briefly described as a palatial shanty) 
stands by itself close to the river, which 
is here a deep, rapid, turbid stream. A 
bridge once connected it with the road 
on the opposite bank, but it was carried 
away three or four years ago, and its 
ragged butments stand as a monument 
of procrastination, while the stream is 
crossed by means of a flat-boat and a 
cable. In front of the hotel, on the 
slight slope to the river, is a meagre 
grove of locusts. The famous spring, 
close to the stream, is marked only by 
a rough box of wood and an iron pipe, 
and the water, which bas a temperature 
of about one hundred degrees, runs to 
a shabby bath-house below, in which is 
a pool for bathing. The bath is very 
agreeable, the tepid water being singu- 
larly soft and pleasant. It has a slight- 
ly sulphurous taste. Its good effects are 
much certified. The grounds, which 
might be very pretty with care, are ill- 
kept and slatternly, strewn with débris, 
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as if everything was left to the easy- 
going nature cf the servants. The main 
house is of brick, with verandas and 
galleries all round, and a colonnade of 
thirteen huge brick and stucco columns, 
in honor of the thirteen States, a relic 
of post-Revolutionary times, when the 
house was the resort of Southern fash- 
ion and romance. These columns have 
stood through one fire, and perhaps the 
recent one, which swept away the rest 
of the structure. The house is extended 
in a long wooden edifice, with galleries 
and outside stairs, the whole front being 
nearly seven hundred feet long. In a 
rear building is a vast, barrack-like din- 
ing-room, with a noble ball-room above, 
for dancing is the important occupation 
of visitors. 

The situation is very pretty, and the 
establishment has a picturesqueness of 
its own. Even the ugly little brick 
structure near the bath-house imposes 
upon one as Wade Hampton’s cottage. 
No doubt we liked the place better than 
if it had been smart, and enjoyed the 
negligé condition, and the easy terms on 
which life is taken there. There was a 
sense of abundance in the sight of fowls 
tiptoeing about the verandas, and to 
meet a chicken in the parlor was a sort 
of guarantee that we should meet him 
later on in the dining-room. There was 
nothing incongruous in the presence 
of pigs, turkeys, and chickens on the 
grounds ; they went along with the good- 
natured negro-service and the general 
hospitality ; and we had a mental rest 
in the thought that all the gates would 
have been off the hinges, if there had 
been any gates. The guests were very 
well treated indeed, and were put under 
no sort of restraint by discipline. The 
long colonnade made an admirable prom- 
enade and lounging-place and point of 
observation. It was interesting to watch 
the groups under the locusts, to see the 
management of the ferry, the mounting 
and dismounting of the riding-parties, 
and to study the colors on the steep hill 
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opposite, half-way up which was a neat 
cottage and flower-garden. The type of 
people was very pleasantly Southern. 
Colonels and politicians stand in groups 
and tell stories, which are followed by 
explosions of laughter ; retire occasion- 
ally into the saloon, and come forth re- 
minded of more stories, and all lift their 
hats elaborately and suspend the narra- 
tives when a lady goes past. A company 
of soldiers from Richmond had pitched 
its tents near the hotel, and in the even- 
ing the ball-room was enlivened with 
uniforms. Among the graceful dancers 
—and every one danced well, and with 
spirit — was pointed out the young wid- 
ow of ason of Andrew Johnson, whose 
pretty cottage overlooks the village. 
But the Professor, to whom this informa- 
tion was communicated, doubted whether 
here it was not a greater distinction to 
be the daughter of the owner of this re- 
gion than to be connected with a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

A certain air of romance and tradi- 
tion hangs about the French Broad and 
the Warm Springs, which the visitor 
must possess himself of in order to ap- 
preciate either. This was the great 
highway of trade and travel. At cer- 
tain seasons there was an almost contin- 
uous procession of herds of cattle and 
sheep passing to the Eastern markets, 
and of trains of big wagons wending 
their way to the inviting lands watered 
by the Tennessee. Here came in the 
summer time the Southern planters in 
coach and four, with a great retinue of 
household servants, and kept up for 
months that unique social life, a mixture 
of courtly ceremony and entire freedom. 
— the civilization which had the draw- 
ing-room at one end and the negro-quar- 
ters at the other,— which has passed 
away. It was a continuation into our 
own restless era of the manners and 
the literature of George the Third, with 
the accompanying humor and happy-go- 
lucky decadence of the negro slaves. On 
our way down we saw on the river bank, 
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under the trees, the old hostelry, Alex- 
ander’s, still in decay, —an attractive 
tavern, that was formerly one of the 
notable stopping-places on the river. 
Master, and fine lady, and obsequious, 
larking darkey, and lumbering coach, 
and throng of pompous and gay life 
have all disappeared. There was no 
room in this valley for the old institu- 
tions and for the iron track. 
‘* When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, ... 

We, which now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise.’’ 
This perverted use of noble verse was 
all the response the Friend got in his 
attempt to drop into the sentimental 
vein over the past of the French Broad. 

The reader must not think there is no 

enterprise in this sedative and idle re- 
sort. The conceited Yankee has to learn 
that it is not he alone who can be ac- 
cused of the thrift of craft. There is at 
the Warm Springs a thriving mill for 
crushing and pulverizing barytes, known 
vulgarly as heavy-spar. It is the weight 
of this heaviest of minerals, and not its 
lovely crystals, that gives it value. The 
rock is crushed, washed, sorted out by 
hand, to remove the foreign substances, 
then ground and subjected to acids, and 
at the end of the process it is as white 
and fine as the best bolted flour. This 
heavy adulterator is shipped to the North 


in large quantities, — the manager said 
he had recently an order for a hundred 


thousand dollars worth of it. What is 
the use of this powder? Well, it is of 
use to the dealer who sells white lead 
for paint, to increase the weight of the 
lead, and it is the belief hereabouts that 
it is mixed with powdered sugar. The 
industry is profitable to those engaged 
in it. 

It was impossible to get much infor- 
mation about our route into Tennessee, 
except that we should go by Paint Rock, 
and cross Paint Mountain. Late one 
morning — a late start is inevitable here 
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— accompanied by a cavalcade, we 
crossed the river by the rope ferry, and 
trotted down the pretty road, elevated 
above the stream and tree-shaded, of- 
fering always charming glimpses of swift 
water and overhanging foliage (the rail- 
way obligingly taking the other side of 
the river), to Paint Rock, — six miles. 
This Paint Rock is a naked precipice by 
the roadside, perhaps sixty feet high, 
which has a large local reputation. It 
is said that its face shows painting done 
by the Indians, and hieroglyphics which 
nobody can read. On this bold, crum- 
bling cliff, innumerable visitors have 
written their names. We stared at it a 
good while to discover the paint and 
hieroglyphics, but could see nothing ex- 
cept iron stains. Round the corner is a 
farmhouse and place of call for visitors, 
a neat cottage, with a display of shells 
and minerals and flower-pots ; and here 
we turned north, crossed the little stream 
called Paint River, the only clear water 
we had seen in a month, passed into 
the State of Tennessee, and by a gentle 
ascent climbed Paint Mountain. The 
open forest road, with the murmur of 
the stream beiow, was delightfully ex- 
hilarating, and as we rose the prospect 
opened, —the lovely valley below, Bald 
Mountains behind us, and the Butt 
Mountains rising as we came over the 
ridge. 

Nobody on the way, none of the frow- 
zy women or unintelligent men, knew 
anything of the route, or could give us 
any information of the country beyond. 
But as we descended in Tennessee the 
country and the farms decidedly im- 
proved, — apple-trees and a grapevine 
now and then. 

A ride of eight miles brought us to 
Waddle’s, hungry and disposed to re- 
ceive hospitality. We passed by an old 
farm building to a new two-storied, gay- 
ly painted house on a hill. We were 
deceived by appearances. The new 
house, with a new couple in it, had noth- 
ing to offer us, except some buttermilk. 
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Why should anybody be obliged to feed 
roving strangers? As to our horses, 
the young woman with a baby in her 
arms declared, — 

“We’ve got nothing for stock but 
roughness; perhaps you can get some- 
thing at the other house.” 

* Roughness,” we found out at the 
other house, meant hay in this re- 
gion. We procured for the horses a 
light meal of green oats, and for our 
own dinner we drank at the brook and 
the Professor produced a few sonnets. 
On this sustaining repast we fared on 
nearly twelve miles further, through a 
rolling, good farming country, offering 
little for comment, in search of a night’s 
lodging with one of the brothers Snap. 
But one brother declined our company 
on the plea that his wife was sick, and 
the other because his wife lived in Green- 
ville, and we found ourselves as dusk 
came on without shelter in a tavernless 
land. Between the two refusals we en- 
joyed the most picturesque bit of scen- 
ery of the day, at the crossing of Camp 
Creek, a swift little stream, that swirled 
round under the ledge of bold rocks 
before the ford. This we learned was 
a favorite camp-meeting ground. Mary 
was calling the cattle home at the farm 
of the second Snap. It was a very 
peaceful scene of rural life, and we were 
inclined to tarry, but Mary, instead of 
calling us home with the cattle, advised 
us to ride on to Alexander’s before it 
got dark. 

It is proper to say that at Alexan- 
der’s we began to see what this pleasant 
and fruitful country might be, and will 
be, with thrift and intelligent farming. 
Mr. Alexander is a well-to-do farmer, 
with plenty of cattle and good barns 
(always an evidence of prosperity), who 
owes his success to industry and an open 
mind to new ideas. He was a Unionist 
during the war, and is a Democrat now, 
though his county (Greene) has been 
Republican. We had been riding all 
the afternoon through good laud, and 
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encountering a better class of farmers. 
Peach-trees abounded (though this was 
an off year for fruit), and apples and 
grapes thrive. It is a land of honey 
and of milk. The persimmon flourishes ; 
and, sign of abundance generally, we 
believe, great flocks of turkey-buzzards 
— majestic floaters in the high air — 
hovered about. This country was rav- 
aged during the war by Unionists and 
Confederates alternately, the impartial 
patriots as they passed scooping in corn, 
bacon, and good horses, leaving the farm- 
ers little to live on. Mr. Alexander’s 
farm cost him forty dollars an acre, and 
yields good crops of wheat and maize. 
This was the first house on our journey 
where at breakfast we had grace before 
meat, though there had been many ta- 
bles that needed it more. From the door 
the noble range of the Big Bald is in 
sight and not distant ; and our host said 
he had a shanty on it, to which he was 
accustomed to go with his family for a 
month or six weeks in the summer and 
enjoy a real primitive woods life. 
Refreshed by this little touch of civ- 
ilization, and with horses well fed, we 
rode on next morning towards Jones- 
boro, over a rolling, rather unpictur- 
esque country, but ennobled by the Big 
Bald and Butt ranges, which we had on 
our right all day. At noon we crossed 
the Nollechucky River at a ford where 
the water was up to the saddle girth, 
broad, rapid, muddy, and with a treach- 
erous stony bottom, and came to the 
little hamlet of Boylesville, with a flour- 
mill, and a hospitable old-fashioned 
house, where we found shelter from the 
heat of the hot day, and where the 
daughters of the house, especially one 
pretty girl in a short skirt and jaunty 
cap, contradicted the currently received 
notion that this world is a weary pil- 
grimage. The big parlor, with its pho- 
tographs and stereoscope, and bits of 
shell and mineral, a piano and a melo- 
deon, and a coveted old sideboard of 
mahogany, recalled rural New England. 
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Perhaps these refinements are due to 
the Washington College (a school for 
We noted 
at the tables in this region a singular 


both sexes), which is near. 


use of the word fruit. When we were 
asked, “ Will you have some of the 
fruit?” and said Yes, we always got 
apple-sauce. 

Ten miles more in the late afternoon 
brought us to Jonesboro, the oldest town 
in the State, a pretty place, witha flavor 
of antiquity, set picturesquely on hills, 
with the great mountains in sight. Peo- 
ple from further South find this an 
agreeable summering place, and a fair 
hotel, with odd galleries in front and 
rear, did not want company. ‘The War- 
ren Institute for negroes has been flour- 
ishing here ever since the war. 

A ride of twenty miles next day car- 
ried us to Union. Before noon we 
forded the Wetauga, a stream not so 
large as the Nollechucky, and were en- 
tertained at the big brick house of Mr. 
Devault, a prosperous and hospitable 
farmer. This is a rich country. We had 
met in the morning wagon-loads of water- 
melons and musk-melons, on the way to 
Jonesboro, and Mr. Devault set abun- 
dance of these refreshing fruits before 
us as we lounged on the porch before 
dinner. 
that we made the ac- 
quaintance of a colored woman, a with- 
ered, bent old pensioner of the house, 
whose industry (she excelled any mod- 
ern patent apple-parer) was unabated, 
although she was by her own confession 
(a woman, we believe, never owns her 
age till she has passed this point) and 
the testimony of others a hundred years 
old. But age had not impaired the 
brightness of her eyes, nor the limber- 
ness of her tongue, nor her shrewd 
good sense. She talked freely about 
the want of decency and morality in the 
young colored folks of the present day. 
It was n’t so when she was a girl. Long, 
long time ago, she and her husband had 
been sold at sherifi’s sale and separated, 


It was here 
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and she never had another husband. 
Not that she blamed her master so much 
— he could n’t help it, he got in debt. 
And she expounded her philosophy 
about the rich and the danger they are 
in. The great trouble is that when a 
person is rich he can borrow money so 
easy, and he keeps drawin’ it out of the 
bank and pilin’ up the debt, like rails on 
top of one another, till it needs a ladder 
to get on to the pile, and then it all 
comes down in a heap, and the man has 
to begin on the bottom rail again. If 
she ’d to live her life over again, she ’d 
lay up money; never cared much about it 
till now. The thrifty, shrewd old wo- 
man still walked about a good deal, and 
kept her eye on the neighborhood. Go- 
ing out that morning she had seen some 
fence up the road that needed mend- 
ing, and she told Mr. Devault that 
she didn’t like such shiftlessness ; she 
did n’t know as white folks was much 
better than colored folks. Slavery ? 
Yes, slavery was pretty bad — she had 
seen five hundred niggers in handcuffs, 
all together in a field, sold to be sent 
South. 

About six miles from here is a beech 
grove of historical interest, worth a visit 
if we could have spared the time. In it 
is the large beech (six and a half feet 
around, six feet from the ground) on 
which Daniel Boone shot a bear, when 
he was a rover in this region. He him- 
self cut an inscription on the tree re- 
cording his prowess, and it is still dis- 
tinctly legible : — 


D. BOONE CILT A BAR ON THIS TREE, 
1760. 


This tree is a place of pilgrimage, and 
names of people from all parts of the 
country are cut on it, until there is 
scarcely room for any more records of 
such devotion. The grove is ancient- 
looking, the trees are gnarled and moss- 
grown. Hundreds of people go there, 
and the trees are carved all over with 
their immortal names. 
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A pleasant ride over a rich rolling 
country, with an occasional strip of for- 
est, brought us to Union in the evening, 
with no other adventure than the meet- 
ing of a steam threshing-machine in the 
road, with steam up, clattering along. 
The devil himself could not invent any 
machine calculated to act on the nerves 
of a horse like this. Jack took one look 
and then dashed into the woods, scrap- 
ing off his rider’s hat, but did not suc- 
ceed in getting rid of his burden or 
knocking down any trees. 

Union, on the railway, is the forlorn- 
est of little villages, with some three 
hundred inhabitants and a forlorn ho- 
tel, kept by an ex-stage-driver. The 
village, which lies on the Holstein, has 
no drinking-water in it nor enterprise 
enough to bring it in; not a well nora 
spring in its limits; and for drinking- 
water everybody crosses the river toa 
spring on the other side. A consider- 
able part of the labor of the town is 
fetching water over the bridge. On a 


hill overlooking the village is a big, pre- 
tentious brick house, with a tower, the 
furniture of which is an object of won- 
It be- 
longed to the late Mrs. Stover, daughter 
of Andrew Johnson. 


der to those who have seen it. 


The whole fam- 
ily of the ex-President have departed 
this world, but his memory is still green 
in this region, where he was almost wor- 
shiped — so the people say in speaking 
of him. 

Forlorn as the hotel was at Union, 
the landlord’s daughters were beginning 
to draw the lines in rural refinement. 
One of them had been at school in Ab- 
ingdon. Another, a mature young lady 
of fifteen, who waited on the table, in 
the leisure after supper, asked the Friend 
for a light for her cigarette, which she 
had deftly rolled. 

“Why do you smoke?” 

“So as I sha’n’t get into the habit 
of dipping. Do you think dipping is 
nice ?” 


The traveler was compelled to say 
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that he did not, though he had seen a 
good deal of it wherever he had been. 

** All the girls dips round here. But 
me and my sisters rather smoke than 
get in a habit of dipping.” 

To the observation that Union seemed 
to be a dull place : — 

“‘ Well, there ’s gay times here in the 
winter — dancing. Like to dance! 
Well, I should say. Last winter I 
went over to Blountsville to a dance in 
the court-house; there was a trial be- 
tween Union and Blountsville for the 
best dancing. You bet I brought back 
the cake and the blue ribbon.” 

The country was becoming too so- 
phisticated, and the travelers hastened 
to the end of their journey. The next 
sristol, at first over a hilly 
country with magnificent oak-trees, — 
happily not girdled as these stately mon- 
archs were often seen along the roads in 
North Carolina,— and then up Beaver 
Creek, a turbid stream, turning some 
mills. When a closed woolen factory 
was pointed out to the Professor (who 
was still traveling for Reform) as the 
result of the agitation in Congress, he 


morning 


said Yes, the effect of agitation was evi- 
dent in all the decayed dams and ancient 
abandoned mills we had seen in the past 
month. 

Bristol is mainly one long street, with 
some good stores, but generally shabby, 
and on this hot morning sleepy. One 
side of the street is in Tennessee, the 
other in Virginia. How handy for 
fighting this would have been in the war, 
if Tennessee had gone out and Virginia 
stayed in. At the hotel—may a kind 
Providence wake it up to its responsi- 
bilities — we had the pleasure of read- 
ing one of those facetious hand-bills 
which the great railway companies of 
the West scatter about, the serious hu- 
mor of which is so pleasing to our Eng- 
lish friends. This one was issued by 
the accredited agents of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railway, and dated April 1, 
1984. One sentence will suffice : — 
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* Allow us to thank our old traveling 
friends for the many favors in our line, 
and if you are going on your bridal trip, 
or to see your girl out West, drop in 
at the general office of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railway and we will fix you 


up in Queen Anne style. Passengers 


for Dakota, Montana, or the Northwest 
will have an overcoat and sealskin cap 
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thrown in with all tickets sold on or af- 
ter the above date.” 

The great republic cannot yet take it- 
self seriously. Let us hope the humors 
of it will last another generation. Med- 
itating on this, we hailed at sundown 
the spires of Abingdon, and regretted 
the end of a journey that seems to have 
been undertaken for no purpose. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 
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WHILE a novelist is living and at 
work, his growth in power is more in- 
teresting to critics than the expression 
of that power in any one piece of work. 
The Rise of Silas Lapham? would prob- 
ably should make 
Mr. Howells’s acquaintance through it, 
in a different manner from what it does 


affect a reader who 


one who has followed Mr. Howells, as so 
many have, step by step, ever since he 
put forth his tentative sketches in fic- 
We do not think that Mr. How- 


ells has kept back the exercise of cer- 


tion. 


tain functions until he should have per- 
fected his faculty of art by means of 
lighter essays, but that, in the process 
of his art, he has partly discovered, at 
any rate has convinced himself of the 
higher value to be found in a creation 
which discloses morals as well as man- 
ners. An art which busies itself with 
the trivial or the spectacular may be 
ever so charming and attractive, but it 
falls short of the art which builds upon 
foundations of a more enduring sort. 
A pasteboard triumphal-arch that serves 
the end of a merry masque is scarcely 
more ephemeral than the masque itself 
in literature. 

The novel before us offers a capital 
example of the difference between the 
permanent and the transient in art. 

1 The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
HowELts. 


By WiiuiAM D. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1885. 


Had Mr. Howells amused himself and 
us with a light study of the rise of Silas 
Lapham in Boston society, what a clever 
book he might have made of it! We 
should have chuckled to ourselves over 
the dismay of the hero at the failure of 
the etiquette man to solve his problems, 
and have enjoyed a series of such in- 
terior views as we get in the glimpse of 
Trene “ trailing up and down before the 
long mirror in her new dress [ Mr. How- 
ells never seems quite sure that we shall 
put the emphasis where it belongs with- 
out his gentle assistance], followed by 
the seamstress on her knees; the 
man had her mouth full of pins, 
from time to time she made Irene 


wo- 
and 
stop 
till she could put one of the pins into 
her train;” we should have followed 
the fluctuations of pride and affection 
and fastidiousness in the Corey family, 
and have sent a final shuddering thought 
down the vista of endless dinner parties 
which should await the union of the 
two houses. All this and much more 
offered materials for the handling of 
which we could have trusted Mr. How- 
ells’s sense of humor without fear that 
he would disappoint us. 

3ut all this is in the story; only it 
occupies the subordinate, not the pri- 
mary place, and by and by the reader, 
who has followed the story with delight 
in the playful art, discovers that Mr. 
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Howells never intended to waste his art 
on so shallow a scheme, that he was 
using all this realism of Boston society 
as a relief to the heavier mass con- 
tained in the war which was waged 
within the conscience of the hero. When 
in the final sentence he reads: “ I don’t 
know as I should always say it paid; 
but if I done it, and the thing was to do 
over again, right in the same way, I 
guess I should have to do it,” he recog- 
nizes, in this verdict of the faithfully 
illiterate Colonel, the triumphant be- 
cause unconscious attainment of a vic- 
tory which justifies the title of the story. 
No mere vulgar rise in society through 
the marriage of a daughter to a son 
of a social prince, or the possession of 
a house on the water side of Beacon 
Street, would serve as a real conclusion 
to the history of a character like that 
of Silas Lapham; as if to flout such an 
idea, the marriage when it comes is 
stripped of all possible social conse- 
quences, and the house is burned to 
the ground. In place of so trivial an 
end there is a fine subjection of the 
mean and ignoble, and as in Balzac’s 
César Birotteau, a of accidental 
vulgarity discloses his essential nobility ; 
with this added virtue in the case of 
Mr. Howells’s hero, that we see the 
achievement of moral solvency unglori- 
fied by any material prosperity, and the 
whole history of the rise unadorned by 
any decoration of sentiment. 

We have intimated that this bottom- 
ing of art on ethical foundations is a 
late development in Mr. Howells’s work. 
In truth, this is but the second impor- 
tant example. An Undiscovered Coun- 
try hinted at the possibility of there 
being other things than were dreamt of 
in the philosophy of light-minded young 
women, but it has always seemed to us 
that the book suffered from its use of 
an essentially ignoble parody of human 
far-sightedness. ‘The real break which 
Mr. Howells made in his continuity of 
fiction was in A Modern Instance. That 


man 
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book suffered from too violent an effort 
at change of base. With all our respect 
for the underlying thought, a respect 
which we tried to make clear when we 
reviewed the book,! we think that the 
author’s habit of fine discrimination mis- 
led him into giving too much value in his 
art to the moral intention and too little 
to the overt act. The casual reader of A 
Modern Instance failed to be sutfficient- 
ly impressed by the enormity of Bartley 
Hubbard’s guilt. Mr. Howells was carry- 
ing over into the region of ethical art 
the same delicate methods which he had 
used so effectively in social art. But in 
affairs which touch the surface of life, 
such as etiquette, dress, the conventions 
of society in general, the difference be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee is 
enormous, while the moment one pushes 
off into the deeper currents of impas- 
sioned human life, mere casuistry ceases 
to interest one who is struggling with 
vital problems. A close observer might 
accept at its real valuation Mr. How- 
ells’s reading of those penetrating words 
of the interpreter of the moral law 
which made sin to consist in the unacted 
thoughts of the heart, and found a man 
who was angry with his brother with- 
out a cause to be no better than a mur- 
derer; but the rough and ready critic 
would be impatient at an art which 
seemed to make no distinction between 
the little and the great in misdemeanor. 
Nor do we think such a critic unreason- 
able. If we are to have a portraiture 
of moral baseness, we have a right to 
ask for some shadows so deep as to 
leave no doubt of their meaning, instead 
of a multitude of little spots of dark- 
ness, any one of which may be indica- 
tive of turpitude, but all of which taken 
together do not accumulate into any- 
thing more than a character which re- 
pels one by its generally ignoble qual- 
ity. 

Was Mr. Howells faintly 


1 See The Atlantic Monthly for 
1882. 
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his continued belief in the artistic justi- 
fication of Bartley Hubbard, when he 
introduced him anew in this last story ? 
If he was, we are much obliged to him 
for not pressing his acquaintance farther 
upon us. Still, we are so far obliged to 
him that we must thank him for supply- 
ing by means of the juxtaposition a pos- 
sible comparison between Hubbard and 
Lapham. They are both self-made men, 
but Hubbard is essentially vulgar, while 
Lapham is ouly accidentally so; the for- 
mer thrusts his vulgarity through the 
thin covering of education and aptitude 
for the world, the latter thrusts his es- 
sential manliness through the equally 
thin covering of an uneducated manner 
and a hopeless condition of social out- 
lawry. 

Nevertheless, though there can be no 
mistaking Mr. Howells’s intention in 
this novel, and though he uses his ma- 
terial with a firmer hand, we confess, 
now that we are out of the immediate 
circle of its charm, that The Rise of 
Silas Lapham suffers from the same de- 
fect as A Modern The de- 
fect is not so obvious, but it arises from 
the same super-refinement of art. In 


Instance. 


brief, Silas Lapham, a man of coarse 
grain and excessive egotism, is, in the 
crucial scenes, treated as a man of sub- 
tlety of thought and feeling. We do not 
say that the turnings and windings of 
his conscience, and his sudden encoun- 
ters with that delicious Mephistopheles, 
Milton K. Rogers, are not possible and 
even reasonable; but we complain that 
the author of his being, instead of pre- 
serving him as a rustic piece of Ver- 
mont limestone with the soil clinging to 
it, has insisted upon our seeing into the 
possibilities of a fine marble statue which 
reside in the bulk. Moreover, when one 
comes to think of it, how little the rise 
of this hero is really connected with 
the circumstances which make up the 
main incidents of the story. The rela- 
tions with Rogers, out of which the 
moral struggle springs, are scarcely com- 
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plicated at all by the personal relations 
with the Corey family arising from the 
love of young Corey for Penelope Lap- 
ham. The Colonel goes through the 
valley of tribulation almost independent- 
ly of the fact that he and his are so- 
journing meanwhile in another half gro- 
tesque vale of tears. 

This same over-refinement of motive, 
as supposed in natures which are not 
presumably subtle, impresses us in the 
whole history of Penelope’s love affair. 
We feel, rather than are able to say why 
we feel it, that there is something ab- 
normal in the desolation which falls 
upon the entire Lapham family in con- 
sequence of Irene’s blindness and Penel- 
ope’s over-acuteness. We frankly con- 
fess that when reading the scenes, it 
seemed all right, and we gave ourselves 
up to the luxury of woe without a doubt 
as to its reality. But when thinking 
about them (forgive the italics), it seems 
an exaggeration, a pressing of the rela- 
tions between these interesting people 
beyond the bounds of a charitable na- 
ture. 

But when all is said, we come back 
with satisfaction to the recollection that 
Mr. Howells has distinctly set before 
himself in this book a problem worth 
solving, and if his statement and solu- 
tion are presented with an art which has 
heretofore been so cunning as quite to 
reconcile one to the fragility of the ob- 
ject under the artist’s hand, and this art 
still seems sometimes to imply the for- 
mer baselessness, we can at least thank 
our stars that when we criticise such a 
book as The Rise of Silas Lapham, we 
are dealing with a real piece of litera- 
ture, which surely will not lose its charm 
when the distinctions of Nankeen Square 
and Beacon Street have become merely 
antiquarian nonsense. 

The publication of The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains? in the 


1 The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
By CuHartes Ecpert Crappock. — Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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pages of this magazine precludes the 
necessity of any analysis of its contents. 
Fortunately it does not forbid the critic 
the pleasure of reminding its readers, 
now that it appears in book form, how 
inadequate a serial reading is to a full 
perception of the merits of this remark- 
able novel. The stories which were col- 
lected under the title of In the Tennes- 
see Mountains gave indication of the 
author’s power in the revelation of hu- 
man character hid in the rough guise 
of the mountaineers. But the novel, 
Where the Battle was Fought, scarcely 
prepared us for the constructive ability 
which has so much to do with our de- 
light in this book. The absence of any 
strong social contrasts enables us to ap- 
prehend more clearly the contrasts of a 
deeper personality, and in this micro- 
cosm, which is contained within a few 
square miles of mountain district, the 
opposing and combining forces of human 
nature are more forcibly presented be- 
cause they are not confused with con- 
ventional activities. This world of the 
Great Smoky is so evenly remote from 
our personal knowledge in its mere out- 
ward shell that we never have to adjust 
our glass when we are studying its fea- 
tures; it is so near in its interior life of 
passion that we have no difficulty in 
making out its finest pulsations. It is 
this substantial unity of design which 
excites our admiration, as we look again 
at a whole whose fragments we have 
found so full of individual life. 

The harmony which results from this 
consistent isolation of characters and 
scenes is deepened by the contrasts 
which a fine art has evoked between the 
persons as they appeared to one another 
and as they stand revealed through the 
genius of the author. She has not 
smoothed a tone in their rough dialect, 
nor softened a line in their uncouth 
forms and dress, and yet she has man- 
aged, by what art we hardly know, to 
convey an idea of beauty and mauliness 
that is not in the least incongruous. We 
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do not speak now merely of external 
grace, though we think one of the tri- 
umphs of the story is in the manner in 
which Dorinda’s beauty takes hold of 
the reader; the scene, for instance, 
where she is spinning and talking with 
Rick Tyler is incomparably fine in its 
compact suggestiveness. It is the more 
elusive beauty of a spiritual sort, the 
disclosure of which marks the genius 
of this author. The whole conception 
of the prophet is one of extraordi- 
nary power. To think of that poor, 
rude mountaineer grappling on the Big 
Smoky with those phantoms of doubt 
which his paler, less sinewy brethren in 
the outer world are equally powerless 
to lay! The consistency of Miss Mur- 
free’s treatment is in nothing more no- 
ticeable than in this, that having to pro- 
ject such a figure she does not call in 
the slightest aid from the self-torture of 
the conventional world. Hiram Kelsey 
is as solitary in his wrestling with Satan 
as if no other human being had ever 
struggled with doubt. Yet what poor 
educated soul could declare his trouble 
more compactly than this rude prophet 
when he points at the mocking illusion 
of the “ bald,” and exclaims: ‘“* That’s 
my religion: looks like fire, an’ it’s 
fog!” 

The keen, epigrammatic force of such 
a statement does not seem the author’s 
own, any more than the wit, the humor, 
the sarcasm, which are drawled forth by 
the several characters. Whatever dis- 
appointment might fall to us if we were 
to seek for audible and visible repro- 
duction of these figures in the actual 
mountains of Tennessee, we should re- 
main convinced that the fault was in 
our ears and eyes, for the realism of the 
story is so firm that we are sure the 
only external power used has been in 
that compression which has reduced to 
the compass of a novel the breathing 
life of the human world that busies it- 
self in that region, careless of anything 
beyond its own boundaries. 
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If the reader, when eager to follow 
the fortunes of the characters, was dis- 
posed to be impatient of the frequent 
interruptions in the chase, caused by the 
author’s affection for the wonderful na- 
ture in and out of which her people were 
moving, a recurrence to the book will 
probably find him lingering over these 
landscape passages. They are not ob- 
structive to the enjoyment of the higher 
art of the story. On the contrary, they 
directly serve it by constantly suggest- 
ing in an unobtrusive manner the spir- 
itual meaning of the movements going 
on in this little world. 
regard them as the accompaniment to 
the story, if one thinks of the lyrical, 
as the background, if one thinks of the 
pictorial, nature of the work. It is al- 
most startling, in taking up the book, 
to find the very first paragraph capable 


One comes to 


of being treated as a prologue to the 
novel. 

It is something more than a praise of 
style when we call attention to the sin- 
ewy compactness of language, which 
redundant. 
There is a decided gain over her pre- 


never becomes slack or 
vious books in the fitness of phrase by 
which Miss Murfree sets forth charac- 
ter or incident. Not a word but appears 
to have been weighed, not an epithet 
but is like an arrow shot straight at the 
mark. This is one of the finest gifts 
of the imagination, — this power of 
making words vibrant with meaning ; 
and, taken with the economy and reserve 
of strength shown in the construction 
of the novel, gives to us a strong faith 
that this writer has not expended her- 
self, but will, whatever phase of life she 
may present, take counsel of her own 
rapidly maturing judgment, and give 
only what she has made thoroughly her 
own. 

With each new novel Miss Howard 
shows herself to be broadening in pow- 
er. Aulnay Tower,' though inferior in 

1 Aulnay Tower. By BLANCHE WILLIs How- 
ARD. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1885. 
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interest to Guenn, discloses what she 
can do with a simple, almost conven- 
tional design. During the Franco-Ger- 
man war, the Chateau d’Aulnay lay 
within the lines by which the German 
army invested Paris. It was the only 
house whose occupants had not deserted 
it, but here continued to live the Mar- 
quis de Montauban, his niece the Count- 
ess Nathalie de Vallauris, a young wid- 
ow, and the Abbé de Navailles, his spir- 
itual adviser, with their few household 
servants. Hither came General von 
Aarenhorst and his suite, quartering 
themselves in the chiteau. They came 
with soldierly courtesy, and the old mar- 
quis, at first furious with indignation, 
unbent himself and soon began to treat 
them with courtly hospitality. The 
abbé went silently about with his book 
and his religious work, Nathalie alone 
retaining an impenetrable coldness of 
demeanor. The young German officers 
all after their fashion fell madly in love 
with her, but she would not yield an 
iota. As a foil to her stateliness, her 
maid Manette, a vivacious coquette, 
flitted back and forth, captivating a burly 
orderly, and désolée over her mistress’s 
immobility in the presence of so much 
manliness. 

Nathalie moved about among the vil- 
lagers, and showed herself a sister of 
mercy to the sick and wounded who 
were brought in from the lines. She 
sat at dinner with her uncle and the 
abbé and the German officers, and in 
the evening appeared in the library. 
There was one of the Germans, the 
Baron von Nordenfels, who was distin- 
guished from the rest by the quality of 
his bearing toward the countess. In 
truth he had been overcome by love 
at first sight, but unlike that of his com- 
panions, his devotion had not expended 
itself in chatter and useless vows; it had 
manifested itself rather by a depth of 
feeling which slowly penetrated her re- 
serve when it was scarcely observable 
by others — save by the abbé. 
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Nathalie yielded to its persuasively 
silent eloquence before she was prepared 
to confess that she had been captured, 
and while indeed her patriotism stoutly 
forbade any such conclusion to their 
armed neutrality as love. The accident, 
however, of a change in plans which 
withdrew the Saxons from the chateau 
brought about a sudden revelation to 
herself of her mind, although it did not 
bring her to any open confession. The 
accident of war again occurred to re- 
store the Saxons to their old quarters, 
and the meeting of Nathalie and Nor- 
denfels made it plain to each —as plain 
as it could be without the consent of 
speech — that the only barrier between 
them was that erected by nationality 
and religion, a powerful enough barrier 
under ordinary conditions, but not proof 
against love. 

Meanwhile the German general of 
the district was perplexed by the knowl- 
edge which the French evidently pos- 
sessed of his movements. His suspi- 
cions were aroused and doubled when 
it was reported that mysterious signals 
had been observed at the summit of 
Aulnay Tower, which rose above the 
old stone church connected with the 
chateau and commanded the plain on 
which it stood. Lights were sure to 
appear in the tower before the consum- 
mation of any plans which had been 
formed, and when the hour for action 
came, the French were found to be fore- 
warned. In consequence, a strict watch 
was set, but without avail. Then Na- 
thalie herself, ignorant of what had been 
going on, discovered from her chamber 
window these tower lights, and filled 
with a vague suspicion made her way 
alone by night through the church and 
into the tower chamber. There, as she 
had surmised, she found the abbé. She 
had long distrusted him upon other 
grounds; now she was brought face to 
face with him in an encounter which 
rehearsed all the conflict of her life 
and opened new fields, for the abbé 
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taxed her with her love for Nordenfels, 
and taunted her with sacrificing patriot- 
ism. 

The situation was now a torture to 
her. She had not absolute proof, but a 
sure conviction that the abbé was en- 
gaged in a dishonorable act, for they 
had given their parole to the Germans. 
Yet should she disclose his treachery, 
when by so doing she aided the enemies 
of her country? Moreover, her lover 
was at this very time moving to the en- 
gagement of which the abbé had given 
warning to the French, and she must go 
to the interview which might be their 
last, burdened with a secret of such ter- 
rible import. 

In the battle which took place Nor- 
denfels was wounded — fatally the story- 
teller endeavors feebly to persuade her 
readers — and was brought back to the 
chateau. The abbé then, however, was 
surprised in the tower and killed, and 
the war came to an end, for this was at 
the close of the siege. Peace reigned, 
and in the quiet hours which followed 
Nordenfels came slowly back to life, 
and Nathalie, forgetting her sad denial 
of her lover, gave him her hand. 

It will be seen from this sketch that 
the plot of the story runs on a few 
broad lines, and these marked by no 
special novelty. What we respect in 
the story is the dignity with which the 
several situations are worked out. Miss 
Howard is evidently impressed by her 
characters and by the scenes which they 
are enacting. To her, war is no con- 
venient background for the enactment 
of the weightier tragedy of love, but a 
dread circumstance which imparts seri- 
ousness and meaning to the lightest ad- 
venture of human participants. She 
makes her heroine a beautiful woman 
with a sad history ; she invests her hero 
with the charm of knightliness, and the 
abbé with a soul apart from ordinary 
men; and she does all this with a grace 
and naturalness which save her story 
from the commonplace of convention- 
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ality. The serenity of the book, its 
purity of feeling, and a certain large 
and magnanimous bearing secure for it 
an almost classical dignity. 

Yet in attaining this end, or rather 
we should say in the elaboration of her 
simple scheme, Miss Howard has not al- 
together rid herself of some immaturity 
of art. A lively waiting-maid is no 
novelty either in fiction or on the stage, 
but we fail to perceive the necessity of 
transferring the methods of the melo- 
drama to fiction of this sort; surely a 
countess like Nathalie would never have 
been beholden to a maid like Manette 
for a discovery of her own feelings to- 
ward Nordenfels! It was weak enough 
to allow Manette to talk in the half sub- 
limary fashion she adopts, without mak- 
ing her tongue so important a factor in 
the development of the story. We can 
believe also many strange things in war, 
but it is hard to believe that the Ger- 
man officers, already distrustful of the 
abbé, should have failed to investigate 
the tower in some more soldierly fashion 
than a stroll into its chamber by the 
colonel after due notice to the abbé! 
Not even a guard was stationed to pre- 
vent possible signals in the future. 

Most incredible of all is the circum- 
stance attending Nathalie’s visit to the 
tower on the night when she discovers 
the signals. We are told that the gen- 
eral of the district had taken singular 
measures to secure not only the earliest 
knowledge of the appearance of the 
lights, but immediate action in case of 
discovery. ‘“ Accordingly General von 
Aarenhorst had a diopter adjusted to 
bear precisely upon Aulnay Tower, and 
in a square stone pillar supporting the 
balustrade of the high terrace at Clichy 
a groove cut sharply to hold the instru- 
ment, so that by night as well as by day 
the tower would be under scrutiny. An 
under-officer of the staff-watch was com- 
manded to look at it every fifteen min- 
utes during the night, and in case of the 
slightest discovery to announce it in- 
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Torses stood saddled in the 
orderlies’ stables continually, and an ex- 
pert rider knowing the short cuts could 
traverse the distance between Clichy 
and Aulnay in twenty minutes.” Well, 
this guard was established when Natha- 
lie discovered the light, and after she 
has made her way to the tower cham- 
ber, stopping meanwhile to pray in the 
church, the reader listens to the long 
conversation which 


stantly. 


she holds with the 
abbé, with his other ear wide open for 
the arrival of that orderly, and expecting 
nothing less than the discovery by the 
Germans of the abbé and the countess 
in close converse, with no end of new 
and fresh complications. Not only is 
far more than twenty minutes accounted 
for between the moment when the count- 
ess leaves her room and the moment 
when she returns to it, but the orderly 
never comes at all. 

In spite of these blemishes Miss How- 
ard has attained something very like 
success in her book; a success on the 
higher plane rather than on the lower, 
for had she been more attentive to the 
probabilities of her tale, and the petty 
vraisemblance, she might have missed the 
subtler grace which makes one rather 
indifferent to realistic details. In her 
desire not to make her plot too apparent, 
she has not wholly succeeded in making 
it probable, and the climax, when she 
reaches it, is somewhat nerveless; but 
the human plot, the play of character 
upon character, is well conceived and 
well shadowed forth; especially is this 
true of the influence of the abbé over 
the marquis, which is outlined with ex- 
treme delicacy. 

In Miss Jewett we have a writer who 
might, if personal comparisons were not 
idle as well as odious, be regarded in 
the light of Miss Howard’s career. It 
were scarcely more than an accidental 
ground of comparison, however, which 
should be taken, were we to note their 
contemporaneousness, their agreement 
in nativity, and their common literary 
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pursuit. We prefer to consider Miss 
Jewett without reference to others, and 
even without 


own previous work. 


much reference to her 
Such a book as 
A Marsh Island! may very properly 
ask to be looked at in a gallery by it- 
self. Its charm is so pervasive, and so 
independent of the strict argument of 
the story, that those who enjoy it most 
are not especially impelled to discuss it. 
It does not invite criticism any more 
than it deprecates close scrutiny. What 
was the charm that Richard Dale found 
in the marsh island itself, where he 
was so willing a prisoner? simply that 
which springs from a landscape, broad, 
unaccented, lying under a summer sky, 
breathing the fragrance of grass and 
wild roses. The people about him were 
farmer folk, scarcely racy even; the 
very heroine herself moves through the 
scenes unadorned by any caprices or 
fluttering ribbons of coquetry. The 
sketches which he brought away were 
studies in this quiet nature; they were 
figurative of A Marsh Island itself, which 
is an episode in water-color. 

It seems to us that Miss Jewett owes 
her success, which is indubitable, to her 
wise timidity. She realizes the limita- 
tions of her power, and knows that what 
she can do within the range of her 
graceful gift is worth far more than 
any ambitious struggle outside of it 
would be. So long as she can make us 
feel the cool breeze blowing over the 
marshes, and suggest those long, even 
lines of landscape, and bring up to our 
imagination the swing of the scythe, 
the passage of the hay boat, the homely 
work of the kitchen, why should she 
weary us, quieted by these scenes, with 
the turbid life which another, more pas- 
sionate novelist might with equal truth 
discover in the same range of human 
activity and suffering? We are grate- 
ful to her for the shade of such a book 
as this, and accept it as one of the gifts 


1 A Marsh Island. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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which Nature herself brings to the tired 
dweller in cities. We are not uninter- 
ested in the quavers of Mr. Dale’s vacil- 
lating mind, and we recognize the lover 
in Dan Lester, but after all it is not 
these figures by themselves upon which 
our attention is fixed; they but form a 
part of that succession of interiors and 
out-door scenes which pass before the 
eye in the pages of this book. Flem- 
ish pictures we were about to call them, 
but the refinement which belongs to 
Miss Jewett’s work forbids such a char- 
acterization. We return to our own 
figure: they are water-color sketches, 
resting for their value not upon dramat- 
ic qualities or strong color, but upon 
their translucency, their pure tone, their 
singleness of effect. 

A stronger contrast could scarcely be 
suggested than by passing from A Marsh 
Island to Zoroaster.2. Mr. Crawford, 
after forays in Europe and America, 
has returned to Asia for a subject, and, 
by separating himself from the present 
and from the ordinary experience of 
men, has placed himself in a situation 
where his love of the marvelous and 
the superb has full play. The late Mr. 
Disraeli had a fancy for the gorgeous 
and the omnipotent, but one always felt 
that his dyes would run and his plating 
wear off. Mr. Crawford’s magnificence 
has a genuine ring to it, and we abandon 
ourselves to his lead with an honest 
confidence in his sincerity. We are not 
tempted to have recourse to the en- 
cyclopedia after reading this book, in 
order to verify the statements which he 
makes regarding Zoroaster and Darius 
and Atossa and the quite possible Ne- 
hushta; we are only thankful that he does 
not insist upon our exchanging the name 
Zoroaster for the latest refinement of 
form which Oriental scholars may have 
selected for the baffling of old-fashioned 
readers. We accept his groundwork of 
history and his analysis of Zoroaster’s 

2 Zoroaster. By F. Marton CrAwForp. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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faith, and apply ourselves to the romance 
which he has erected upon it. 

It was a kindness on Mr. Crawford’s 
part, and a clever stroke, to ease the 
way into the unfamiliar scenes by re- 
peating for us, at the beginning of his 
story, the good old tale of Belshazzar’s 
Feast. The and Mr. Allston’s 
unfinished picture are capital allies for 


Bible 


Mr. Crawford, and by the time we have 
reached the death of Daniel the prophet, 
left behind all old 
friends, we are ready to plunge into the 


and so have our 
recesses of Persia with stout heart. For, 
with to Mr. Crawford, he 
did a bold deed when he asked the po- 
lite novel-reader of the day to accom- 


all respect 


pany him on such a journey, and with 
the best will in the world we confess to 
a little stiffness in the joints when bid- 
den ride off into the East of the fifth 
century before Christ. 

We might have spared ourselves some 
misgivings, for it turns out after all that 
love and jealousy and intrigue and clever 
devices are no modern invention, but 
were well Shushan before 
Paris had risen out of the swamps. A 
Persian queen throws herself into the 
arms of another woman’s lover just in 


known in 


time to make it appear to the woman 
that her lover is the active agent and 
not the passive sufferer, and our minds 
are set at rest as to any extraordinary 
or unexpected development of human 
frailty under the strange conditions of 
old Persia. In fact, we find ourselves 
witnessing the barbaric splendor of some 
Semiramis on the stage, and modifying 
our awe by remembering that we saw 
the queen last night in The Banker’s 
Daughter, or whatever may be the latest 
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interpretation of civilized life in the 
nineteenth century. 

Let not the reader be misled by our 
light-mindedness into depreciating Zo- 
roaster. It is not a book of high im- 
aginative power, because it does not pro- 
duce 


strong pictures with an economy 


of material, and does not lift the mind 


into the contemplation of great human 
endeavor ; but it is a book of very fervid 
imagination, and the richness 
oration will compensate to 
nobility of structure. One revels in 
its scenes as he would in costly stuffs 
and heaps of deftly assorted colors, and 
there is just enough of form and outline 
to justify one’s interest in the drama 
which goes on. 


of its dec- 
many for 


There are besides sep 
arate passages which stir one by their 
vigor of expression; such is the wres- 
tling bout between Darius and Zoroas- 
ter in the tent of Nehushta, and the re. 
turn of Zoroaster with Phraortes. There 
is a fine animal vitality in these and 
other passages which indicates one source 
of Mr. Crawford’s power as a writer, 
Tt is no light thing either that he should 
have laid on such glowing colors and 
presented so many passionate scenes 
without once entrapping the reader into 
any pitfalls of fleshliness. He has used 
a power for sensuous description with- 
We 
have not cared to give a sketch of Mr. 
Crawford’s plot, because much of the 
pleasure to be gained from the book is 
in following the development of inci- 
dents and persons, and while the author 
does not rely on this for his sole means 


out recourse to any base spirit. 


of gratifying the reader, he does inter- 
est himself in the story, and holds the 
issues well in hand to the very close. 
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HUNTING 


WE owe to Margery Fleming the 
declaration of the profound truth that 
“the history of all the malcontents as 
ever was hanged is amusing,” and the 
same may be said of all good books 
about hunting. The fact that this lat- 
ter taste is so widely diffused is not 
a little suggestive, for it undoubtedly 
springs from the continued survival of 
what it is the fashion or cant of the 
present day to call the savage propensi- 
ties of our nature. It does indeed make 
one shudder a little sometimes to reflect 
on the extremely artificial character of 
what is called civilization, that vague 
and much-bepraised entity which has 
been laboriously built up through centu- 
ries by adding one conventional rule to 
another, in much the same way as the 
minute insects of the Pacific construct 
reefs and Un- 


islands in mid-ocean. 


luckily, our coral reef is not nearly as 
strong as that of the animalcule. Most 
persons nowadays seem to regard it as 
eternal as the heavens and founded on 
everlasting natural laws. 


3ut dash to 
pieces this mass of conventions, and the 
savage man leaps forth, with habits and 
tendencies unpleasantly like those of 
the days of Attila or Alaric. The won- 
der is not that our civilization is not 
stronger, but that it is, notwithstand- 
ing its origin and material, so very 
tough and enduring. Yet at best it is 
but a veneer, and in every vigorous 
man there is a lurking wildness, a leav- 
en of the old wolfish spirit which made 
the Norseman’s paradise a scene of per- 
petual fighting. If the law permitted 
it, it is to be feared that a thorough-go- 
ing gladiatorial show or a good bull- 
fight would draw larger crowds in New 
York or Boston than any other enter- 
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tainment that could be devised. We 
trust that this would not be so, but we 
should regret to see the experiment 
tried. In the man of slight intelligence 
and low education, this survival of the 
savage instincts and impulses, repressed, 
but not killed, by the forces of civiliza- 
tion, takes the form of simple brutality. 
In the higher and finer types, in the 
majority of people, indeed, they have 
been greatly modified and controlled. 
But the tendency exists nevertheless in 
every vigorous, wholesome man. ‘The 
do-nothings and the wxsthetes, the dan- 
dies and the dilettantes, have none of it, 
perhaps, but it is strong among the 
men who are doing the work of the 
world and fighting the battles of hu- 
manity. It comes out in the love of 
danger and excitement, and in the fond- 
ness for combat of any sort, which mark 
the men who are strong and manly. 
The same propensity shows itself in lit- 
erature, by the widespread popularity 
of books of adventure and sport. 

Yet after all,a mere dry detail of 
camp-life, supplemented by lists of 
slaughtered game, will not serve. We 
demand something more than this. The 
general public does not ask that the 
hunter who narrates his experiences 
should be a naturalist. To the average 
reader the scientific sportsman is rather 
a bore. But we do ask that he should 
be a lover of nature, and capable of giv- 
ing us his impressions of something 
more than his own shots. Add to this 
a capacity for spirited and faithful nar- 
rative, and you have the hunter whose 
writings every one likes to read. 

We cannot say more for Mr. Roose- 
velt than that he fulfills all these con- 
ditions. He gives us a great deal of 
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information in an easy, rather desultory 
fashion, but he is never tedious. He 
has had no adventures which are very 
perilous to his readers, although they 
probably were sufficiently so to him, but 
he tells his stories in a straightforward 
and graphic way which makes them 
always interesting, and at the proper 
moments exciting. He is very modest 
about his own ability as a shot and a 
hunter, but the results show that he has 
done well. He has the true hunter’s 
nature, evidently, for he must have been 
patient, quick, and bold, to kill the game 
which has fallen to his rifle. He seems 
to the uninitiated a sufficiently good 
shot, but one thing is certain: a man 
who can hit his first grizzly squarely 
between the eyes at ten paces has an 
unusually large amount of nerve. Mr. 


Roosevelt has killed specimens of all the 
large game of the Northwestern plains, 
and he has also studied their habits, so 
that his chapters are most interesting 


in all ways. It is pleasant to have a 
closer knowledge of the nobler animals 
than is afforded by a bald description 
of their destruction. We like to know 
them in other situations than the death 
agony, and this gratification we get here. 
Mr. Roosevelt also brings home to us in- 
cidentally, but very forcibly, one painful 
fact, — the rapid disappearance of all 
game before the advance of civilization. 
Among the come a rather 
worthless set of men, who make a busi- 
ness of slaughtering by every possible 
method all the birds and beasts of the 
prairies and the mountains which have 
any value in their flesh or hides. The 
buffalo which once swept over all these 
vast regions in countless herds are ab- 
solutely gone. The elk is disappear- 
ing, and so in a less degree are the dif- 
ferent varieties of deer. This annihila- 
tion of our game is most melancholy, 
but it has been going on from the time 
of the first settlement, and in a few 
years the work will be complete. 

Mr. Roosevelt has given a peculiar 


pioneers 
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charm to his book from his intense 
love of nature and his capacity to com- 
municate to others his own impressions. 
The note of the song-birds, the melody 
of the lark, the call of the elk, the 
hoarse cry of the wolf, have all appealed 
to him in their different ways, and found 
in him a loving listener and a true in- 
terpreter. In unobtrusive fashion, also, 
he has succeeded in making very vivid 
and impressive the scenery of the land 
in which he has dwelt and hunted. 
When we close his book, the great 
plains in all their strange beauty seem 
very real to us. We see them in the 
grandeur of their desolation, parched 
and arid in summer, or frozen like iron 
in winter, stretching away on all sides 
boundless and bare. We go with him, 
too, among the wild fir-clad mountains, 
through dark ravines, and down the 
deep-worn water-courses. We become 
familiar with the buttes and ridges, 
broken by the weather into thousands 
of fantastic shapes, and boldly marked 
by the strong colors of the different 
strata of old Mother Earth. Then there 
are the effects of storm and sunshine, 
of light and shade, which give to the 
bold and savage scenery a new face on 
each succeeding day. All these details 
thrown in with apparent carelessness 
render the picture complete, and make 
the hunting and the adventure much 
more interesting than they could be in 
any other way. 

There is, however, still another side 
to the book, which is after all the most 
important. It is a book by an Ameri- 
can about American sport, and is thor- 
oughly American in tone and feeling. 
There is no attempt to set up a foreign 
standard, or to ape foreign ways. It is 
a true product of the soil. It has, more- 
over, a lasting value, apart from its nar- 
rative of hunting trips, in being a faith- 
ful account of a most interesting phase 
of American life, and one which is in its 
nature evanescent. Mr. Roosevelt gives 
us a clear conception of the life of the 
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cattle-raiser and cow-boy, and the work 
that they are doing, which in its meth- 
ods and magnitude is typically Ameri- 
can and of the widest importance as a 
great commercial interest. ‘The Amer- 
ican cattle men, who have developed 
the business to its present gigantic pro- 
portions, follow the trapper and Indian 
fighter, and precede the farmer in the 
great task of subjugating the wild lands 
of the West. They are a bold and 
hardy race, with their faults and virtues, 
but they are doing their work efficiently 
and well, and there is a very picturesque 
element in Mr. Roosevelt’s well-written 
account of their daily life. But they 
are passing away. Farms will soon 
cover the regions where their cattle 
now wander at will, aud they and all 
pertaining to them will become things of 
the past. A great debt is due to Mr. 
Roosevelt for having preserved in such 
a charming manner one of the impor- 
tant chapters in the long history of the 
conquest of the American wilderness. 
We have left ourselves a very in- 
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sufficient space to speak of the more 
mechanical parts of our subject. The 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman is a mod- 
el of fine book-making. It is hand- 
some in type, paper, and form, and good 
taste reigns throughout. The illustra- 
tions are very numerous, and form an 
important feature of the work. At the 
head stand the four etchings by Mr. 
Gifford, which are most striking and 
Then come Mr. Beard’s 
drawings of the splendid heads of the 
large game, which are all good and of 
admirable workmanship. The rest of 
the pictures are woodcuts, all good in 


vigorous. 


execution, but of varying degrees of ar- 
tistic merit. Some are most spirited 
and clever, but a few savor a little too 
much of “ fancy pictures,” evolved in a 
New York studio. The book is almost 
wholly free from typographical blun- 
ders, but there is one of a most unlucky 
kind. It is to our thinking distinctly 
objectionable to call a man’s sweet- 
heart. his “ sweatheart,” as is done here 
on page 26. 





THE CONGO 

Tue reader of Mr. Stanley’s fiour- 
ishing work on The Congo, if he have 
an agile fancy, may please himself with 
the notion that he is doing double duty : 
he is an American of the nineteenth 
century aglow with enthusiasm at the 
splendid achievement of his countryman ; 
he is an Englishman of the seventeenth 
century stirred by the True Relation of 
Captain John Smith. 
are cast in much the 
two continents under discussion 
opposite each other, and the home- 
keeping Englishman who heard of the 
wonders of Virginia was in the midst of 


The two heroes 
same mould, the 
stand 


1 The Congo, and the Founding of its Free 
State: a Story of Work and Exploration. By 


FREE STATE. 

as exciting movements as the Ameri- 
can who follows Mr. Stanley in his per- 
ilous adventures among the Congo sav- 


aces 
ages. 


The reader need snifi no mischief be- 
cause we liken Mr. Stanley to Captain 
Smith. 


The comparison breaks down 
only upon the one familiar trait of 
Smith’s character. No Tragabizanda or 
Pocahontas figures in Stanley’s annals. 
Indeed, there is something almost omi- 
nous in the silence which he keeps re- 
garding the women of Africa. In his 
speculations regarding the African char- 
acter he takes no account of their influ- 
Henry M. Strantey. In 
York : Harper & Brothers. 
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ence. There is a certain gallantry in 
the Virginia captain which the frank 
explorer appears to lack ; but the spirit 
ot adventure, the sturdy common sense 
which rides through or over difficulties, 
— whichever is the nearer way, — the 
instinctive power of leadership, the quick 
wit in dealing with savages, the indomi- 
tuble, cheerful will, the healthy absorp- 
tion in the work at hand, and the highly 
developed imaginative faculty — these 
qualities are shared by the two men, and 
ve really think that Mr. Stanley’s can- 
did tale helps us to understand the more 
obscure experience of Captain Smith. 
This is, to be sure, a somewhat ulte- 
rior use to which to put a fresh book. 
One not need to have his mind 
burdened with a historical parallel in 


does 


order to appreciate the heroic labors of 
Yet, 
if one follows Stanley in his kind of in- 
terest, one can scarcely fail to read this 


this nineteenth-century Paladin. 


book much as he would read history, 
looking beyond the details of incident 
for those large and general movements 
which need time and generations of men 
for their final issue. Who shall say 
that imagination is dead when a reporter 
of a newspaper fills his brain with the 
idea of a great free state in the basin of 
a majestic river, which he was the first 
white man to open in its length to the 
view of the world? and that this re- 
porter is not a visionary is clear enough 
from the record of the steps which he 
took to lay the foundations of the Congo 
state. The whole narrative supposes a 
conception so large and historical that 
one reads it with a sort of incredulous 
admiration, and, failing to find any simi- 
lar enterprise with which to compare this 
scheme, is very likely to remember the 


history of colonies which suggest con- 
trasts. 


It is scarcely necessary to do more 
than remind the reader of the circum- 
stances two 
portly volumes. The famous journey 


across Africa, in which Mr. Stanley had 


which occasioned these 
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traced the Congo from its source to its 
mouth, commended him to men, notably 
to King Leopold IL, of Belgium, as the 
proper agent for carrying out plans 
which had begun to form themselves 
for the exploiting, and in effect the re- 
demption, of Central Africa. His 
vice and coéperation were sought, and 
the Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo 
was formed. 


ad- 


Later, the African Inter- 
national Association was founded with 
a view to actual occupancy and sover- 
eignty. It is not entirely clear to us 
what relation the two associations held 
to each other, but as the personnel was 
much the same in each, King Leopold 
being at the head of both companies, 
and Mr. Stanley the chief executive 
officer, we judge that the work done on 
the Congo compelled a reorganization of 
the home committee. 

Under the general authority of the 
European association an expedition was 
organized, consisting of Europeans of 
various nationalities for officers and fac- 
tors, while a body of Africans from the 
east coast, men of Zanzibar who had 
accompanied Stanley on his previous 
journey, served as laborers. Steam 
launches and stern-wheel boats were car- 
ried out for use in navigating the upper 
Congo, and the plan was to establish 
permanent stations at various points 
along the river, to man these with small 
companies of men, and to make such 
treaties with the tribes occupying the 
banks as should practically render the 
International Association suzerain of 
these tribes. 

It was in August, 1879, that the ex- 
pedition entered the Congo, and in Au- 
gust, 1884, that Stanley made report to 
the King of the Belgians that he had 
accomplished the task assigned to him. 
The report which he gave is expanded 
in these two volumes, but it is evident 
that the thousand pages containing the 
narrative might have been multiplied 
many times, without exhausting the in- 
cidents of this extraordinary enterprise. 
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There are two chapters, the eleventh 
and twelfth, which, read attentively, fill 
one with amazement at the energy 
shown in overcoming obstacles. If Cap- 
tain John Smith had had the story to 
tell, we suspect he would have told it as 
modestly as Stanley himself, for really 
great achievements tone down a bragga- 
docio; there is no temptation to exag- 
gerate when the real facts 
ble. For a year, lacking 
the party of a hundred and 
engaged in transporting their goods by 


are incredi- 
one month, 
six men was 


land to avoid the impassable Livingston 
Falls, a distance of fifty-two miles! Let 
Stanley’s own modest summary of the 
year indicate something of its laborious 
character. 

“ Computing by statute miles the va- 
rious marchings, and as frequent coun- 


termarchings, accomplished during the 


> 
y 


year, we find they amount to the grand 
total of 2352 English miles, according 
to tape-line measurement of foot by 
foot, making an average of six and a 
half miles performed throughout each 
day in the year, to gain an advance into 
the interior of only fifty-two English 
miles. Take away the necessary days 
of rest enjoyed during the year, the pe- 
riod of ninety-one days employed in 
making a passable road for our wagons, 
which, unless tolerably level, would have 
heen impassable for our top-heavy wag- 
ou-loads, and the average rate of travel 
will prove that we must have had an 
unusual and sacred regard for duty, be- 
sides large hope that some day we should 
be rewarded with positive success after 
all this endeavor. That it 
was not a holiday affair, with its diet 
of beans aud goat-meat and sodden ba- 
nanas, in the muggy atmosphere of the 
Congo cajion, with the fierce heat from 
the rocks, and the chill bleak winds 
blowing up the gorge and down from 
sered grassy plateaus, let the deaths of 
six Europeans and twenty-two natives, 
and the retirement of thirteen invalided 
whites, only one of whom saw the in- 


strenuous 
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terior, speak for us.” It 1s necessary, 
however, to read slowly the entire rec- 
ord of this year to appreciate the im- 
mense labor of these brave men. 

The secret of their success must be 
sought finally, we are convinced, in the 
qualities of the leader of the expedition. 
Stanley, like Captain Smith again, is 
not without a sense of his own valor, 
but there is a cheerful recognition of 
himself which is very far removed from 
idle vanity. He had brave and willing 
associates, but it is leadership which, in 
the long run, tells in such a case. The 
miserable story which he is obliged to 
tell of ruined and neglected stations tes- 
tifies to this. In every instance he traces 
the failure to lack of leadership, and 
the loss is retrieved when the leader is 
found. 

It is this personal power which must 
lie at the base of such an enterprise as 
these volumes illustrate, and herein, it 
seems to us, is the vital need of the en- 
tire scheme for the maintenance of the 
Congo state. Stanley shows very clearly 
that the stations scattered along the 
banks of the river are the dependence 
of the state. They are the points where 
the European meets the African. They 
must be the centres of civilizing influ- 
ence. From them, the association must 
exercise its peaceful authority. But 
Stanley’s candid narrative shows that 
the stations depend upon the quality of 
the chief or superintendent. If he be a 
man capable of leading men; if he have 
tact in managing the natives, energy 
in developing the resources of the sta- 
tion, and practical acquaintance with the 
conditions of healthful living in Africa, 
then the station becomes a civilizing 
power for the whole neighborhood. If, 
on the other hand, these qualities in the 
chief be lacking, the place quickly lapses 
into barbarism, and affairs are worse 
than if the station had never been or- 
ganized. 

What chance is there that the several 
centres of civilization in this new free 
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state will thus be officered? Stanley 
himself acknowledges freely that with 
all his familiarity with Africa, he made 
serious blunders in selecting sites for 
stations. It must be ouly after repeated 
experiments that new stations will be 
well established. 


He made some mis- 


takes in his selection of chiefs — that 
any one might do, but then he spends 
pages of sarcasm, irony, and as bitter in- 
vective as so thoroughly generous and 
optimistic a man can bring himself to 
utter in cold blood, upon the miserable 
European material of which his expedi- 
tion was composed. Of course any such 
expedition draws to itself mere adven- 
turers or restless seekers after novelty, 
but it also attracts the enthusiastic and 
What likelihood is there that, 
after the first flush of enterprise, this 


spirited. 


new state will call into service the men 
who are qualified to fill the very critical 
positions so essential to the well-being 
of the great scheme? 

On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that the enterprise suffered from 
the disadvantage of beginnings. A 
pioneer movement is pretty sure to meet 
with just such difficulties as Stanley’s 
expedition encountered, and the hopeful 
element is to be found in the courageous 
attack the 
pioneers made. Make what deductions 
we may from the somewhat florid state- 


on these difficulties which 


ments of our sanguine author — and who 
has a better right to be sanguine than 
one who has overcome such gigantic ob- 
stacles ?— there yet remains such a solid 
achievement in the equitable conven- 
tions with the savages, the peaceful 
foundation of stations, and now the ami- 
cable agreement among European pow- 
ers as to the rights and duties of the as- 
sociation which has organized the free 
state, that we have a right to hope for 
success in the second stage of the work. 

Indeed, the conception of this enter- 
prise is so magnificent and so generous, 
that he must be a churl who does not 
feel his pulse beat quicker as he con- 
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templates the meaning of the movement. 
We have seen in our day more than 
one attempt at supplanting force by rea- 
son; we have watched with pride the 
reference of international differences to 
the arbitration of philosophers instead of 
to the decision of the sword; we have 
seen this principle of arbitration work- 
ing its way into law and business, until 
it looks to some hopeful minds as_ if 
Christianity were to do among its mem- 
bers what the church was bidden to do 
in the beginning, and attempted on a 
large scale under ecclesiastical régime, 
but without ultimate success. But here 
is a fair beginning of an even nobler 
work. If it fail, as it may fail, it will 
yet have given a dream so substantial 
a realization as to make it one of the 
most stimulating facts of this century. 
For 


to adjust, 


as to construct is higher than 
so an international compact 
which looks to the orderly establishment 
of a new force in civilization means 
more than an international agreement to 
avoid a quarrel. The experiments made 
by a voluntary society have so far suc- 
ceeded that this society has received the 
sanction of the great powers, and may 
be regarded as the first considerable at- 
tempt at codperation as applied to gov- 
ernment. The common sense of men 
looks with distrust upon any codperation 
of governments which aims at a protec- 
torate of a weak power, although the 
present condition of Greece is a faint 
Still, 
such a protectorate is a choice of evils. 
In the case of the Congo Free State, 
the conditions are wholly different. A 
vast territory, occupied by a number 
of isolated tribes and clans having no 
natural bond of 


argument in favor of such action. 


union, unless it be a 
from a common foe, 
guardianship of an as- 
holds representatives 
It is to 
be conquered, not by war, but by peace. 
The powers agree upon the boundaries 
of the state; by mutual concessions 


common danger 
comes under the 
sociation which 
from the several great powers. 
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they remove beforehand occasions for 
dispute. This vast territory is to be en- 
tered and occupied, but only with due 
consideration for the rights of those al- 
ready on its soil. 

Mr. Stanley in his brave enthusiasm 
perceives in this movement the redemp- 
tion of Central Africa, and it is this 
thought which stirs our generous hope. 
He welcomes the missionary to the region 
thus laid open, and he recognizes, as 
who could more justly? the important 
work which this agent of Christendom 
has to accomplish in the lives of the 
men occupying the Congo basin. But, 
though he nowhere makes the assertion 
in so many words, he evidently counts 
trade and the merchant implicit 
Christian Canon Fremantle, 
whose eloquent Bampton lectures so 
emphatically present this view, would 
welcome with acclamation the splendid 
reinforcement which the foundation of 
the Congo Free State brings to his ar- 
gument. There is a most interesting il- 
lustration offered by Mr. Stanley in the 
conversion of African 
chief from a state of masked hostility 
into one of open, even if still slight- 
ly suspicious friendship, which tells vol- 
umes. 


as 


forces. 


a treacherous 


If the facts with regard to 
Ngalyema are correct, we have in his 
case an admirable example of what hon- 
esty, justice, and friendliness can do, 
mingled with some clever diplomacy, 
and of the stuff out of which good Af- 
ricans can be made. Mr. Stanley’s es- 
timate of Congo native ability is high, 
but it has reference mainly to ability in 
trade. 


“In the management of a bargain,” 
he says, “I should back the Congoese 
native against Jew or Christian, Parsee 


or Banyan, in all the round world. Un- 
thinking men may perhaps say clever- 
ness at barter and shrewdness in trade 
consort not with their unsophisticated 
condition and degraded customs. Un- 
sophisticated is the very last term I 
should ever apply to an African child or 
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man in connection with the knowledge 
of how to trade. Apply the termif you 
please to yourself or toa Red Indian, but 
it is utterly inapplicable to an African, 
and thisis my seventeenth year of ac- 
quaintance with him. I have seen a child 
of eight do more tricks of trade in an 
hour than the cleverest European trader 
on the Congo could do in a month. 
There is a little boy at Bolobo, aged 
six, named Lingenji, who would make 
more profit out of a pound’s worth of 
cloth than an English boy of fifteen 
would make out of ten pounds’ worth. 
Therefore when I write of a Congo na- 
tive, whether he is of the Bakongo, By- 
yanzi, or Bateké tribes, remember to 
him with incon- 
ceivable amount of natural shrewdness, 
and power of indomitable and untiring 
chaffer.” 


associate an almost 


Here then is the foundation of char- 
acter upon which to build, 
much as the plans of the new 
been formed 


and inas- 
state have 
more with reference to 
trading than to settlement, it is reason- 
able to demand that trade should serve 
as a redemptive agency. If it be not 
so, if the association has been organized 
only to facilitate selfishness and greed, 
then we look for a speedy collapse of 
the entire fabric. The experience of 
Stanley at Bolobo would be repeated in 
the whole province, and with no such 
satisfactory conclusion. Under honora- 
ble and wise management, the growth of 
the country in stability and prosperity 
can hardly be doubted. 
tures the possible future when he writes 


Stanley pic- 


of his own experience in a portion of 
his trip up the Congo : — 

“The natives all along both banks 
have been easily won to friendly inter- 
course, and every camp is a scene of 
marketing. Nothing has transpired to 
mar the mutual good feeling that pre- 
yails. Our advance being necessarily 
slow, the country becomes, as we may 
say, civilized. The steamers passing 
up and down continually speak for us in 
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a clearer manner than we could ever 
hope to employ. They seem to be taken 
as harbingers of trade; of barter, not 
of trouble. ‘A’kumbi, kumbi!’ — 
boat, boat— is no sooner seen ascend- 
ing than it is immediately welcomed with 
shouts from people who have come from 
the hill summits, and have gathered on 
the banks to view the novel phenome- 
non of a boat self-impelled against a 
current which has oftentimes tired their 
muscles. But by the time that the teuth 
voyage is made, it has become a com- 
monplace sight, meaning barter and 
profit. No wonder that every step we 
take is made amid welcoming cries and 
friendly greetings.” 

It is true that no real redemption of 
Central Africa can be effected through 
the agency of trade alone; and a gov- 
ernment by committee for the purpose 
of securing free trade is hardly the ulti- 
mate instrument of social development. 
But the growth of trade implies the fur- 
of the 
tained in Africa, and these are not lim- 
Mr. Stanley 
seems a little apt to run riot when com- 


ther cultivation resources con- 


ited to elephant tusks. 


puting the riches of his favorite coun- 
try, and some of his vaticinations re- 
mind one of the tales which the early 
explorers of America carried back to 
Kurope; but after all, the conditions of 
wealth are there, and as America has 
disclosed something greater than, though 
different from, what Europe dreamed, 
so Africa has a fair chance to dwarf the 
stature of the International African As- 
sociation. 

The case of the Congo Free State 
certainly is different from that of any 
historical venture with which it may be 
likened. It can scarcely be a repetition 
in any way of the history of modern 
India. The association which is help- 
ing it into life is weak in material re- 
sources from the very fact that it repre- 
sents not one powerful European nation, 
but all Europe; that which makes it 
strong morally makes it feeble as a 
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It has to deal also 
with barbaric peoples, and it must be 


mere brute power. 


long before it can educate these into the 
semblance of political union. Nor is 
there much more in common between 
the association and the Hudson Bay 
Company. The latter dealt indeed with 
savages, but it was a close corporation, 
carefully sealing its vast territory from 
Its 
policy was to keep that country a wil- 


} , 
aerness, a vast 


access to any but its own servants. 


preserve for fur-bear- 


ing animals, with dusky Indians, guilt- 
less of trade instincts, for hunters and 
trappers. ‘The life of the Congo Free 
State is in the openness of its trans- 
actions and the freedom with which its 
destiny is wrought out in the eyes of 
Europe. 

We can scarcely look for any such 
migration to the basin of the Congo as 
has for the past three centuries been 
binding Europe and America together. 
Hence the problems of the country will 
be worked out on different lines. This 
may safely be predicted, that no devel- 
opment of Africa politically from ex- 
terior sources can be other than pro- 
visional. Yet it may be that the seeds 
of civilization will be planted in num- 
bers of local, self-governing communi- 
ties, like the Roman colonie@ in their at- 


titude toward the barbaric tribes among 


which they are placed, and it is to this 
colonization of savage Europe by the 
Romans that we must go back for the 
most instructive parallel. The differ- 
ence is largely in the kind of political 
power lying behind the two orders of 
settlements. Behind the colonize was 
the Roman imperium ; behind the sta- 
tions is the moral and commercial rather 
than the political support of the modern 
association. Yet in general lines of 
It is 
significant that the first act of this Congo 
expedition was to build roads; its sec- 
ond or companion one to found stations, 
These stations are unmilitary ; they are 


policy there is much in common. 


s 


trading-posts, but they contain the germs 
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of foreign civilization which may yet 
fructify in the midst of the wild human 
nature. It is significant also that the 
vanguard of this peaceful army of civili- 
zation was a body of Africans from the 
east coast, officered by Europeans. It 
is a good omen. The world of Chris- 
tendom may indeed be raising Africa 
out of its dark morass, but it can do so 
finally and firmly only through the aid 
of Africans themselves. 

We have only one contribution to 
make to the solution of this problem of 
African civilization, which Mr. Stanley 
and his associates so nobly propound. 
It is this, that these stations should also 
present the spectacle of orderly, per- 
manent homes. It is not unnatural that 
the pioneer movement should be rep- 
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resented by young, unmarried men. It 
agrees with most trading-house tradi- 
tions that such men should constitute 
the working force, occupying the field 
for a term of years and supplanted or 
reinforced by other young men. The 
golden opportunity of the International 
Association of the Congo lies in its 
breaking away absolutely from ail these 
traditions and insisting upon the trans- 
plantation to its stations of the family 
life. This is the salt which will pre- 
serve the high purposes with which it 
Without it, or with this 
salt losing its savor, there can scarcely 


has set out. 


fail to be a degeneracy of purpose and 
The history of all colo- 
nial enterprises has this truth written 
across it in imperishable lines. 


achievement. 
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Is it not comforting to discover, as 
life goes on, that much of the evil we 
encounter in various shapes is due not 
so much to moral deficiencies as to intel- 
lectual ones? It is surely less painful 
to perceive that a friend is duller in 
mind than we have supposed than that 
he is colder in heart; stupidity, trying 
as it may be, is after all more bearable 
than simple selfishness. It may be a 
while before we learn to comprehend 
the limitations in 
our iriend, but when we have once rec- 
ognized clearly that the fault lies with 
his head and not his heart, the worst 
sting is gone from any wound he may 
give, If there has been a puzzling in- 
consistency of conduct in those to whom 
we have naturally looked for under- 
standing and sympathy, we may come to 


act of such mental 


see that the inconsistency is only appar- 
ent; the affection is sincere which they 
have testified at certain times for us. 
notwithstanding all that has appeared to 


belie it at other times when we equally 
expected its manifestation. A certain 
friend fails to respond to my tacit ap- 
peal for sympathy, but it is because he 
does not understand that I can possibly 
be in want of it; even though my call 
be outspoken, the fact of need is perhaps 
all that he perceives, — the need itself 
it is beyond his imagination to conceive 
truly. Some people, that is, through 
defect of mental constitution, are able 
to comprehend only what personal ex- 
perience has taught them, and we might 
just as well ask them to translate for us 
out of a tongue unknown to them, as re- 
quire their sympathy in trials they have 
never themselves passed through. And 
it is as unreasonable in us to complain 
of their incapacity in the one case as in 
the other. Perhaps your friend attempts 
in a blind way to enter into your situa- 
tion, and his words do but show how 
wide of the mark he is, while, like an 
unskilled touch upon a bruised spot 
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or an inflamed wound, his well-meant 
phrases increase the pain or irritation of 
your feelings. 
self to what 
how can he 
you? 

The force of words is something that 
many minds do not 


sensitive him- 
affects you so deeply, so 
guess that he 


He is not 


is hurting 


estimate exactly, 
and this accounts for the fact that even 
our nearest fail 
state 


and dearest sometimes 
to get any true impression of the 
of things with us. And for the 
reason words of theirs may come 
us like 


same 
upon 
a blow without the slightest in- 
tention of injury on their part. If this 
be true with regard to those with whom 
we hold intimate relations, it is certainly 
likely to be true with regard to indiffer- 
ent persons. And I think the plea of 
“invincible ignorance ” may be allowed, 
to a degree, in the case of positive of- 
If we are willing to 
overlook the incivility of a person whom 
we know has been without advantages 
of polite breeding, ought we not to be 
magnanimous enough to pardon some- 


fenses as well. 


thing to one whose moral breeding has 
been neglected ? Out of revenge for a 
fancied wrong, or simply from an un- 
reasoning antipathy, a man attempts to 
do me harm by quite unjustifiable meth- 
ods, — perhaps comes and insults me 


“to my face,” as the saying is. Of 


course I have every right to protect my- 
self ag 


vaiust his and if 
possible to bring him to a sense that his 


mode of attack 


machinations, 


is unwarrantable; yet 
ought I in fairness to judge him as hard- 
ly as I would a man educated according 
to a higher moral code? Probably his 
action does not appear to him the das- 
tardly thing it does to me; he thinks it 
all fair enough, and that I would adopt 
the same mode of warfare were our po- 
sitions reversed. He may mean to in- 
sult me, but it is just as likely he does 
not mean to; the tone, the language he 
uses, do not in his eyes carry with them 
the implication I find in them. “We 
must forgive our enemies, but not till 
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they are hanged,” said Heine ; and there 
is no harm in amusing ourselves by ap- 
plying the epigram to our personal foes, 
while we are sure that we have no inten- 
tion of acting upon it. The amount of 
conscious and willful wrong-doing in the 
world which we must meet and combat 
in the interest of truth and righteous- 
ness is so great, that it is immense gain 
to be at leisure from private hostilities 
and harassments, and free to use all our 
fighting strength where it is most want- 
ed. 

— Though I greatly admire the mas- 
terly way in which the “ poet’s poet” 
the death of the lion, I have 
always felt that the noble brute might 
have been spared the “ thrilling point of 
deadly yron brand 
lordly hart.” 
ties in 


manages 


” which “ launcht his 

The zoélogical probabili- 

the case of Una and the Lion 

would seem to warrant a different, if not 

less harrowing, sequel, — something, 

perhaps, like the following. (Scene, — 

a wilderness on a remote border of the 

realm swayed by the Faérie Queene.) 

There, as the royall beast in slomber lay, 

His yellow mane all in the sunne dinyred, 

I lightly smote him with my launcegay 

Whereat he sluggishly upreared his he d, 

As one that had on dainty meates bene fe d 

Ere he in Morpheus webby toiles was caught. 

Though erst I had bene sore disquieted, 

His gentle mien great corage in me wrought, 

And, ‘*‘ Lyon, where is Una? ”’ thus 1 him be- 
sought. 

Then gan that mightie beast to quake and quayle, 

To make his voice full pittifull and small, 

To start, to stop, as loath to tell the tale: 

‘* Fayre Una is — but death must come to all, 

Or in the thatched hut or loftie hall! 

Here wandring, farre from peace and safties port, 

Despite my care a thousand ills might fall ; 

Wherefore, to save her from all scath and tort, 

Paynim, I steeled my hart—I ate her up, in 
short ! ”? 

— In this “era of good feeling ” be- 
tween the North and South, it is a mat- 
ter of regret that we dwellers in New 
England do not come into friendly and 
intimate relations with a certain family 
living below latitude 40°. 

It is only in the months of August 
and September that they are ready for 
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company, and during those months we 
keep to our own seasides and moun- 
tains ; so it is only in the pages of our 
encyclopedias that we have met the 
mantis religiosa, and the dry, technical 
description found there gives one no 
idea of the curious, grotesque, vivacious 
little creature, with his slender body, 
long, thin neck surmounted by a small 
three-cornered head with bright eyes 
and long feelers (just like a child’s pic- 
ture of a cat’s face), his fore-legs or 
arms which he folds up and raises nearly 
to his chin, while the whole body has a 
slow, swaying motion, not unlike the 
enthusiast at a camp-meeting who is get- 
ting the power! If he is hungry while 
maintaining this sanctimonious attitude, 
and a fly comes in his way, quick as a 
flash those long arms seize and hold it 
while every part of it is eaten ; the wings 
first, and then the legs, thus preclud- 
ing the possibility of the victim’s escape. 
These insects have two pairs of legs for 
locomotion, besides this pair devoted to 
attitudinizing and fly-catching. Their 
sense of hearing is very acute, and it is 
interesting to see them turn their heads 
at the sound of your voice, and look at 
you in a way that is almost human. 

One day, a specimen of this “ praying 
mantis ” went to church on a lady’s bon- 
net, and one would think it was no more 
out of place than the various beetles and 
bugs so much in fashion now; but when 
the little creature cocked its head and 
craned its neck, and looked at the min- 
ister and all the people, and, as the choir 
began to sing at the other end of the 
church, deliberately turned around with 
clasped hands to “face the music,” the 
attention of the devout worshipers was 
so diverted as to prove conclusively that 
it was out of place. 

They are ordinarily quiet and peace- 
able, remaining on one bush for days or 
weeks ; but candor compels me to state 
that they are also good fighters, as they 
often fall to and eat one another. 

Two or three years ago I carried a 
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pair of these “ rear-horses ” (as they are 
generally called) to New Hampshire, to 
an old friend, who remembered them as 
her early playfellows in Florida. At 
the end of the two days’ journey they 
were very inactive, and would not eat 
the most tempting fly offered; but a 
drop of water from my stylo-filler was 
greedily taken, with revivifying effect. 
They would put their noses into it and 
drink until it was gone, like a horse at 
a watering-trough. 

They excited great interest and curi- 
osity, and being placed on a rose-bush 
seemed happy in their new home; but I 
left them with many misgivings lest the 
cold nights should shorten their brief 
span of life. 

However, they had fulfilled a mission, 
and perhaps were reconciled to a sum- 
mary taking-off by that consciousness. 
Tam sure they would have been, if they 
had known that they were to be pre- 
served in the collection of the Natural 
History Society of the village. 

— There are certain popular maxims, 
of specious logic and morality, which 
one would hardly wish to authorize se- 
riously as the sum of his own philoso- 
phy and practice. Among these max- 
ims might be reckoned the following: 
“There is no great loss without some 
small gain.” Probably this saying was 
intended to convey the idea of a cheer- 
ful acquiescence in one’s lot and a 
happy adaptability to circumstances ; 
but, critically tested, does it not dis- 
cover a lurking instinct for expediency, 
a touch of spurious optimism? Youth, 
the generous, the courageous, the un- 
compromising, never evolved this sys- 
tem of solacement; ’t was invented, if 
we may hazard a guess, by middle age, 
studious of reaping thrift, if possible, 
from its own chagrins and disappoint- 
ments. But Montaigne observes, with 
an engaging candor and willfulness, 
“For my part, I have a yet worse cus- 
tom: that if my shoe go awry, I let my 
shirt and my cloak do so, too; I scorn 
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to mend myself by halves; when I 
am out of order I feed on mischief; I 
abandon myself through despair, and 
let myself go towards the precipice, and, 
as the saying is, throw the helve after 
the hatchet.” This generous reckless- 
ness touches a sympathetic human na- 
ture in us, however different may be 
the line of our practice. 

No great loss without some small 
gain. Are we, then, so meanly econom- 
ical that we cannot afford to realize our 
great loss, that we have no spirit for 
complete, tragic indigence, but secretly 
expect that the loss will be reduced by 
a purse of small coin made up for us by 
trifling lucky fortuities which may fol- 
low the stroke of our supreme disaster ? 
It is much the same as though we 
should turn pilferers of our own house- 
hold goods in the confusion of a great 
fire, or as though we had made off with 
the flotsam of our own merchandise in 
the last great storm that drove wrecks 
upon our coast. 

Though we are of a mind to make the 
best of things, no cheap optimism satis- 


fies us. 


“ Resignation is noble only as 
a last resort.” 


In a sense, we will, first 
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of all, make the worst o. things, stoutly 
fronting the situation, refusing to do 
aught but count loss as pure loss, pain 
as pain, and error as error. We would 
not be hoodwinked with the pleasant 
notion that by some benevolent hocus- 
pocus of circumstances our thistles are 
to be made to produce figs. Especial- 
ly, if folly or inadvertence of ours is re- 
sponsible for the calamity with which 
we are burdened, seek not to console us 
by the promise of “small gains.” We 
will have our honest grief and honest 
penitence clear, — not attempt to medi- 
cate them. Though we may have been 
pound foolish, we will not now be pen- 
ny wise. 

It is to be observed that some of these 
unlovely old maxims improve greatly 
by turning. Is there not melioration in 
Valor is the better part of discretion, 
and is there not a nice distinction be- 
tween Honesty is the best policy, and 
The best policy is honesty? ‘Take the 
converse of the present theme, and we 
have, There is no small gain without 
some great loss, — of the truth of which 
those who follow trivial aims do bear 
unconscious witness. 
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General 
(Crowell. ) 


Biography. the Christian 
Hero. This is a sketch of Gordon's 
life, intended apparently for young people, though 
it is rarely condescending. 
is to catch readers. 


Gorden : 


The title, we suspect, 
It will naturally repel some 
who dislike to see Christianity made a catchpenny. 
Curiously, the writer has omitted almost entirely 
those vagaries, as some would call them, those 
deep religious exercises, according to others, 
which are identified with Gordon’s name. — Lives 
of Greek Statesmen, Solon — Themistokles, by the 
Rev. Sir George W. Cox. (Harpers.) The 
author, noting the strong mark of individuality 
in Greek history, has undertaken to give the 
main lines of that history in a series of bio- 
graphic sketches. This volume carries the history 
down to the close of the war with Persia. The 
fullness of the author’s knowledge and his insight 
render the book one of value and suggestiveness. 


— Victor Hugo and his Time, by Alfred Barbou, 
illustrated with 120 drawings by various artists, 
and many by Hugo himself. Translated by Ellen 
E. Frewer. (Harpers.) One of the Franklin 
Square Library numbers, full of entertaining 
bricabrac about Hugo, and with abominably 
printed pictures. — The third volume of Leslie 
Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography (Mac- 
millan) has fewer noticeable articles than the pre- 
vious volumes. It has, however, among others, a 
striking and somewhat eulogistic sketch of Rich- 
ard Baxter, by A. B. Grosart, an interesting ac- 
count of Baskerville, and one on Isaac Barrow. In 
general, we find the treatment fresh and unhack- 
neyed. There is a disposition to go beyond the 
strictly biographic facts, and to make estimates 
more or Jess full. We do not quarrel with this 
when a fair-minded editor is at the helm. The 
value of biographic sketches is largely in the sug- 
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gestion which they give of the impression made 
by the character on the time in which the biogra- 
pher writes. — The Life and Letters of Emery Up- 
ton has been prepared by Peter 8. Michie, of West 
Point (Appletons), and gives a good view of a man 
whose name is known chiefly by his Tactics, by 
his command at West Point, and by his military 
observations in Europe. The circumstances of his 
death made a painful impression upon people at 
the time, but the explanation given in this volume 
only heightens the respect and admiration which 
one has of a noble soldier. The book is written in 
full sympathy with General Upton’s religious na- 
ture, and the character of the man as brought out 
in the work is one which the nation may well be 
glad to have on record. —The volume of Charles 
T. Brooks’s remains (Roberts) has its chief value 
in the long and very readable biographic sketch by 
Charles W. Wendte. Mr. Brooks was so shy and 
secluded a man that the biographer has done well 
in making his sketch largely illustrative of his de- 
lightful manners and of the society which he chose 
for himself. Indeed, we suspect that the volume 
will be valued in after years for its very agreeable 
glimpses of refined life in New England. The se- 
lection of poems, made by W. P. Andrews, gives 
a cross-section of Mr. Brooks’s intellect. — The 
Life and Times of John Kelly, Tribune of the 
People, by J. Fairfax McLaughlin, A.M. With 
portraits in artotype, taken at thirty-five, fifty, and 
fifty-eight years of age. (American News Co.) 
This delicious title-page has also a noble quotation 
from the lips of the late Alexander H. Stephens: 
“‘T regard John Kelly as the ablest, purest, and 
truest statesman that I have ever met with from 
New York.’”? We have been so fascinated by this 
title-page and the portrait facing it, with its motto, 
“Accept for yourself my esteem and affection, 
Yours truly, John Kelly,’ that we have found 
it difficult to get farther with the book. The 
‘Times’? of John Kelly!) What high old times 
they were! ‘ Tribune of the People!’? Would n’t 
Lictor have been just as Roman and more lifelike ? 
Then what a fine lot of New York acquaintances 
Mr. Stephens must have enjoyed! The book is 
almost as interesting as the title-page. There is 
a splendid Tammany rage in its rhetoric. ‘‘ Then 
Kelly rose with fire in his eye, and hurled back 
the charge in such manner as to satisfy the whole 
House, and Marshall in particular, that the bar- 
baric passion for war, however held in subjection 
at other times, now glowed in the bosom of the 
New York member with irresistible fierceness.’’ 
There is ever so much more just as good. 

History. The History of the Christian Church 
during the Middle Ages, with a summary of the 
Xeformation, by Philip Smith (Harpers), is one of 
the well-known Student’s Series; and while it is 
a judicial and intentionally unbiased history, in- 
tended not for theological students, but for all who 
wish to follow its important lines, it will serve the 
best purpose as a convenient book of reference. — 
An Inglorious Columbus, or Evidence that Hui 
Shan and a party of Buddhist monks from Afghan- 
istan discovered America in the Fifth Century, 
A. D., by Edward P. Vining. (Appleton.) Mr. 
Vining has made a big book out of material which 
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hitherto has been used either for little books or 
for chapters. He has thus made his argument 
more weighty. The conclusion he reaches is not 
impossible, but the Chinese language always seems 
of the most elastic character, capable of meaning 
anything or nothing. It reminds one of the old- 
fashioned language of flowers, which was exceed- 

y expressive — to those who used it. — The 
Creoles of History and the Creoles of Romance is 
a lecture delivered by Hon. Charles Gayarré (Ar- 
mand & Hawkins, New Orleans), and devoted 
mainly to an angry attack on Mr. Cable’s Grandis- 
simes. —- Francis Bacon, An Account of his Life 
and Works, by Edwin A. Abbott (Macmillan & 
Co.), isan admirable summing up of the public 
and private career of the author of the Novum 
Organum. — Estes & Lauriat have brought out a 
neat popular edition of Rambaud’s History of Rus- 
sia, translated by L. B. Lang and edited and en- 
larged by N. H. Dole, who contributes an enter- 
esting chapter on the Turko-Russian War of 1877- 
78. Until now this work in English has been 
unattainable, except in a very expensive form. — 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have issued a 
new edition of Col. George Chesney’s The Battle 
of Dorking. As the time for the facts has not yet 
come off, there is no later intelligence in this edi- 
tion. 

Fiction. The Bar-Sinister, a social study (Cas- 
sell): a novel, the scenes of which are laid chiefly 
in Salt Lake City. The author has a superticial 
cleverness, but he has turned a perplexing and 
revolting problem into a mere occasion for telling 
astory. The story itself is in its essence no more 
instructive than any other story of marital infidel- 
ity; the Mormonism merely changes the form of 
the evil. The book is not even a tract against 
Mormonism, as the author appears to think. — The 
Maurice Mystery, by John Esten Cooke. (Apple- 
ton.) Pistols in the first chapter. Mr. Cooke 
evidently does not mean that his readers shall go 
to sleep when they begin his book, and he winds 
in and out of his mystery with a dexterity which 
reminds one that the novelist is an old hand at 
this business of keeping the denouement till he 
is ready for it. — Struck Down, by Hawley Smart. 
(Appleton.) Pistols in the second chapter, and 
the conclusion of the trial as usual in the last. 
Captain Smart is a somewhat more modern noy- 
elist than Mr. Cooke, and he has an English swag- 
ger in his style which our American with his cour- 
tesy lacks. — A Nemesis, or Tinted Vapors, by 
J. Maclaren Cobban (Appleton), is a tale of an 
unconscious countess, a curate in Lancashire, mys- 
tery, and love. — An Old Maid’s Paradise, by Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps (Houghton), is a piece of 
sprightliness, with an occasional lapse into serious 
impressions of a summer in a half-solitary sea- 
shore house. The old maid, who makes an impro- 
vised home on the sands, is not too old for so 
much folly as goes toward a prankish assertion of 
her independence. — Recent numbers of Harper’s 
Handy Series are Uncle Jack and other stories, by 
Walter Besant; John Needham’s Double, by Jo- 
seph Hatton; The Waters of Hercules; and She’s 
All the World to Me, by Hall Caine, who is mak- 
ing a reputation for himself, though it is founded 
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somewhat upon a quicksand.— A Millionaire’s 
Cousin, by Emily Lawless (Holt), is a lively story, 
most of the scenes of which are laid in Algiers. 
There is a briskness about the telling which takes 
the place of the otherwise necessary humor. — 
The Story of a Short Life will be read with special 
interest as the latest published work of a writer, 
Mrs. Juliana H. Ewing, who was beginning to 
reap a harvest of praise. Like Jackanapes, and 
other of her little books, this is a condensed novel, 
having for its special hero a boy, and carrying a 
substantial moral. It has the animation, the fine 
feeling, the occasionally dangerous excess of sen- 
timent, and the earnestness under a cloak of fun 
of this clever writer. The illustrations are not so 
good as those in her other books. (S. P. C. K., 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York.) — Kamé- 
ham¢ha, the Conquering King: the mystery of 
his birth, loves, and conquests: a romance of Ha- 
waii, by C. M. Newell. (Putnams.) Mr. Newell, 
in making a high cockolorum romance of the King 
of the Sandwich Islands, repeats in literature the 
feat of the English commissioners, when they sent 
out a crown with which to give dignity to the 
head of the ‘‘ Emperor’ Powhatan. 

Science and Semi-Science. In The Handbook of 
Physiognomy, by Rosa Baughan (Redway, Lon- 
don), one may read in brief and calm sentences 
the prescriptions by which the attentive man may 
turn all the people whom he meets inside out. 
The work would not be a bad one to use as a 
primer in the future school for the education of 
novelists. — Cholera, its nature, symptoms, his- 
tory, cause, and prevention, with an outline review 
of the germ theory of disease, by J. B. McCon- 
nell, M. D. (Robert Miller, Son & Co., Montreal), 
is a-lecture of forty pages, which does not profess 
to do more than sum up the generally accepted 
views on the subject discussed. — Ocean and Air 
Currents, by Thomas D. Smellie (John Smith & 
Son, Glasgow), is a pamphlet which undertakes to 
set forth the correspondence of these two currents. 
— The fiftieth volume of the International Scien- 
tific Series is The Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, by the late William Kingdom Clifford. 
So the title-page states, but the preface explains 
more at length the state in which Clifford left the 
book, and in what the editing consisted. The ed- 
itor, K. P., gives sufficient clue to the initiated to 
identify him, but we think he would have acted 
more in accordance with Clifford’s nature if he 
had printed his name in full. 

Travel and Nature. The Angler’s Guide-Book 
and Tourist’s Gazetteer of the Fishing Waters of 
the United States and Canada, 1885. Compiled 
and edited by William C. Harris. (The American 
Angler, New York.) There is no rest for the fishes 
now. Here is a directory to some 7000 angling 
waters, with particulars as to the kind of game to 
be found in each. It tells how to reach the point, 
the best months for fishing, the bait to be used, 
and sundry other particulars, all methodically set 
down. — The Land of Rip Van Winkle, by A. P. 
Searing (Putnams), is a cheaper edition of the 
handsome holiday book published last year. It is 
a pleasant, familiar description of a tour through 
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the romantic parts of the Catskills, with its legends 
and traditions. The panorama and other illustra- 
tions are interesting and often helpful. — A Nat- 
uralist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, 
a narrative of travel and exploration, from 1878 to 
1883, by Henry O. Forbes. (Harpers.) Mr. Forbes 
had a comparatively fresh field to occupy in some 
of the islands which he visited, especially the Ti- 
mor-laut Islands and Timor, and since he traveled 
as a naturalist his book is more than a mere rec- 
ord of adventures. It is well printed, with maps 
and illustrations, and if lacking in literary merit 
has the more important qualities, in appearance, 
of truthfulness and simplicity. 

Literature. The second author in Mr. Bullen’s 
superb series of The English Dramatists (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is Thomas Middleton, whose 
complete works will be comprised in eight vol- 
umes, the first four of which are now published. 
This edition embraces several interesting pieces 
not to be found in Dyce’s collection of Middleton’s 
writings. Mr. Bullen, whose careful editing is 
obvious on every page of the present work, con- 
tributes a very valuable introduction. — Discourses 
in America by Matthew Arnold (Macmillan & Co.) 
embraces the three memorable lectures recently 
delivered by the author in this country — Numbers, 
or the Majority and the Remnant; Literature and 
Science, and Emerson. The volume, which is uni- 
form with Macmillan’s very neat edition of Ar- 
nold’s Works, contains a preface written in a vein 
that makes its brevity tantalizing. 

Domestic Economy. Virginia Cookery-Book, 
compiled by Mary Stuart Smith. (Harpers.) This 
volume, which is modestly heralded by the com- 
piler, is intended to preserve the traditions of 
good cooking as held in a comfortable Virginia 
family. It has the appearance of being reason- 
able, and is, we are glad to see, free from any 
remarks on etiquette. It does not even provide 
the ambitious hostess with a menu for a dinner- 
party. It is a plain, honest cookery-book. — The 
Chemistry of Cookery, by Mattieu Williams. (Ap- 
pleton.) Herein the diligent housewife will un- 
derstand the reason why of much of her work, and 
add to her knowledge patience, and to patience a 
satisfaction in making her work not only one of 
the fine arts, but a scientific process. The book 
really is readable and free from pedantry. 

Bibliography. Stevens’s Historical Nuggets 
(Henry Stevens & Son, London) begins its third 
volume with a descriptive account of the collection 
of books relating to America which belong to the 
firm. The first number, consisting of eighty pages, 
carries the list to ‘‘ American Continental Con- 
gress.’? The prices are marked, but the list is 
much more than a mere bookseller’s catalogue. 

Poetry. The Earl of Lytton’s Glenaveril, or 
the Metamorphoses, is now complete in its six 
books. (Appleton.) —Mr Edwin Arnold has done 
a real favor to English-speaking people by giving 
a metrical translation of the Bhagavad-gité. The 
Song Celestial is the title of the volume (Roberts), 
and it will help to popularize what already was ac- 
cessible in a prose form. A literature, like a na- 
tion, gains by the naturalization of foreigners. 











